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Lutus, 5 ” die Fehruarii, 1849 . 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed on the Irish Poor Laws. 



Jovis, 8 « die Februarii, 1849 . 



Ordered, That the Select Committee on Irish Poor Laws do consist of Twenty-one 
Members. 

Committee nominated : 

Lord John Russell. 

Sir James Graham. 

Sir John Young. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. George Alexander Hamilion. 

Sir William Somerville. 

Mr. Scrope. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Shafto Adair. 

Mr. Cornewall Lewis. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 



Mr. Monsell. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Sir John Pakington. 
Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Fagan. 

Mr O’Flaherty. 

Major filaukall. 

Mr. Stafford. 



Lunce, 12 ° die Fehruarii, 1849 . 



Order [8 February] That the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members, read 
and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Twenty-six Members. 

Ordered, That the following Members be added to the Committee : 

The Earl of Lincoln. I Mr. Bright. 

Sir Lucius O’Brien. I Mr. Grace. 

Mr. Moore. | 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 



IjuncE, 19 " die Februarii, 1849 . 



Ordered, That Mr. George Alexander Hamilton be discharged from further attendance 
on the Committee, and that Mr. Napier be added thereto. 



Veneris, 23 * die Fehruarii, 1849 . 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to Report their Opinion, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to The House. 



REPORT - - . - 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
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report. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed on Irish Poor Laws, who were 
empowered to Report their Opinion, and the Minhtrs of Eviurhce 

taken before them, from time to time, to The House ; Hate taken 

further Evidence on the Matter to them referred, and have agreed to 
Report the same to The House. 



20 March 1849 , 



’ 37 . 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Mortis, 6® die Martii, 1849. 

A. Power, Esq. - - ----- p. 1 

Jovis, 8® die Martii, 1849. 

A. Power, Esq. P*27 

Veneris, 9° die Martii, 1849. 

Rev. D. Lyddy - -----p. 50 

A. Power,' Esq. - - - - - - -p. 68 

Mortis, 1 3» die Martii, 1 849. 

A. Power, Esq. - - - - - - - p. 76 

Jovis, 15° die Martii, 1849. 

E. Senior, Esq. p. 101 

A. Power, Esq. - - - - - - -p i 3 <> 

Veneris, 1 6° die Martii, 1849. 

Rev. J. O’Sullivan - - - - - - -p. 131 

Ziun<B, 19® die Martii, 1849. 

J. Napier, Esq. M.p. ------ - p. 150 

Rev. J. O’Sullivan - - - - - - -p. 151 

Mortis, 20® die Martii, 1849. 

R. J. T. Orpen, Esq. - - - - - - p. 165 

Captain D. Labalmondiere - - - - - p- J 75 



MINUTES 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Martis, 6* die Martii, 1849. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Sir William SoiiierTillf. 
Sir Denham Norreys. 
Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Mr. Sliafto Adiiir. 

Mr. O’Flaherly. 

Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope. 

Sir Janies Graham. 

Earl of Lincoln. 

Mr. Monsell. 



Sir Lucius O’Brien. 

Mr. G. C. Lewis. 

Mr. Clements. 

Major Blackall. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. Fagan. 

Mr. Grace. 

Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Sharmaii Crawford. 
Mr. Moore. 

Sir John Young. 



Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



Alfred Power, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

HOW many permanent inspectors are now employed 
reStasfe";^ Commtssioni-Ten permanent Lpectors, includin^g ^hc 

the^:i\t^“tepX‘raS- tLf 

-hhf nu2 “fixed” Parliament for the permanent inspectors ? 

700. How many temporary inspectors are now employed under the Commis- 
Le aUnt ”™ber at the present time, but I believe there 

We w ''ten I left Ireland, but there 

seJev 1 T E,” ’“P" adduions since. There have been, I am sorry to say. 

L fill'd up uS 

1 do not know ; I should say the number at this time is about 50 

lie 1 T I °v® '““Sfil “ It' discharge of their pub- 

lie duty '—1 believe so, in every case. ^ 

are'cmoYole? "'“t nutbority are the temporary inspectors employed.^— They 
a^nZal o?M inspectors, under tile Act of Parhament, with the 

r„rof“ HerM Commls- 

They^haTO^™ Pr"is'ly the same powers as the permanent inspectors i- 

710. How are their duties assigned; has each of them a district ’—They 
usually have charge of only one union ; there are exceptions to that rule • in a 
very few cases one of those gentlemen has charge of two unions, but I think in 
no instance have they charge of more than two unions. 

71 1. Is the entire time of the temporary inspector occupied with the inspec- 
t m eutr ?'■ 1'™ '-'lfi‘d i^'ll I'l' Publi' duty; 1 cannot say wheSer 
the entile time of the temporary inspectors is fully occupied, but they are 
located generally in the worst districts ; those districts comprise frequently the 
charge of the mam workhouse, and of several additional workhouses and^thev 

ofSrdkM iddnagement of the Board 
ol ljuardians , and the local inspector is also expected to give very dilivent at- 

rater fshould s“"th f .P^d'^l'i-'y tli' couLioi?of the 

cuSnv dfr * f ^ 'ii-'iimstances, a local inspector may 

e.i ploj Ins time fully m the charge of one of those distressed unions ’ 

0-34- R . 

*’ 7i:a. Are 



kf. Potver, £sq. 
6 March 1849. 
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Power, Esq. 712. Are the temporary inspectors principally employed in the south and 
west of Ireland ? — They are principally employed in the south and west of Ire- 
6 March 1849. land, but not exclusively. 

713. Do you consider that their services have been useful, or that it would 
have been possible to cany the law into effect without their assistance ? — I be- 
lieve their services to have been very useful on the whole. 

714. Will you state whether they have been principally selected from any 
particular class of persons ?— A gi-eat number of them were selected from the 
g-eotlemen who were previously employed, both under the Board of Works and. 
under Su- John Burgoyne’s commission, the Rations Act ; a certain number of 
them v^ere so selected, and others have been, removed from being vice-guardians 
to be inspectors, but not many. 

715. How many unions now are under vice-guardians ? — Thirty-eight unions 
are now under vice-guardians. 

716. Looking to the appointment of vice-guardians as merely a temporary 
expedient, could you suggest any improvement in the constitution of the 
ordinary Boards of Guardians ? — There is one point in which I think the con- 
stitution of the Boards might be improved, which has reference to the qualifi- 
cation of the guardians. We feel ourselves bound, under the law as it now 
stands, to fix the same qualification for every electoral division in the union. 
The effect of that is, that we are obliged to keep the qualification lower than 
we should otherwise do, on this account, that very frequently there is- an elec- 
toral division, which if we fixed a high qualification for the whole union, would 
not supply candidates for the office of guardian ; if, for instance, we fixed it at 
30 1., there might be an electoral division which would not supply a single can- 
didate as a person fit for the office ; we should therefore be depriving that 
electoral division of its representation. Again, we feel bound to fix the quali- 
fication at such a point that the rate-payers may make a selection from several 
qualified pai’ties, and on this account, in some unions, we are obliged to fix the 
qualification as low as 15 1., because, acting upon that principle, we cannot go 
higher ; I believe it has gone as low as 10 1. My proposition would therefore 
be, that the Commissioners should be enabled, to fix the qualifications sepa- 
rately for the electoral divisions, and not to make one qualification applicable 
to the whole union ; that would enable us in some divisions of the union to 
raise the qualification to the standard, which we could not adopt for the whole. 
That is one mode by which, by raising the qualification of the guardians, the 
constitution of the Board might be improved. Then the constitution of the 
Board would again be improved by the formation of a greater number of 
unions in some places, whereby the number of the whole Board would be 
diminished ; I think the number of guardians is too great in many of those 
unions for the convenient conduct of the business : there is an instance of 80 
guardians in the Kilkenny Union. 

717. Mt. Fagan.l In the Cork Union is the number of guardians not very 
large ? — Y es, it is. 

718. 'iAx.G.C. Lewis.'] What is the maximum qualification laid down by 
the Act for the guardians, beyond which the Commissioners cannofgo ? — The 
present maximum is 30 1. 

710. Do you think that that maximum could be advantageously raised ?— In 
very few instances we have come up to that maximum at present, but we have 
been restrained in the manner I have mentioned. There may be cases in which 
it would be desirable to raise that maximum ; but I do not feel any confidence 
in advising that it is necessary to raise that maximum beyond 30 1 . ; it seems 
to me to be a fair .standard for the fitness of a party for guardian. 

720. In consequence of the deductions which are made from the landlord’s 
rent by the occupier who has paid the rate, is it not the fact in Ireland that the 
landlord virtuahy pays the rate to a great extent r — The landlord pays the rate 
to a far greater extent than I think was originally expected when the Act was 
framed. 

721. Would it be desirable to give to the- owners of a union, as distin- 
guished from the occupiers, the right of electing a limited number of guardians, 
the occupiers not voting for the election of such guardians ? — At present the 
owners have votes in the election of guardians generally ; the question refers 
to a separate class of guardians elected by the owners of property. 

722. Supposing three or four guardians in each union were elected by the 

owners 
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owners of property do you think that would be desirable f-At present many 
owners of property have a direct representation in themselves, the law making 
them guardians to the extent of the full number of elective guardiansl 

but it theie were a class of guardians elected exclusively by the owners of 
property it would give a more effectual representation of property, 

the fact that in England, where there is no deduction from 
Irehnd?— Ye““““ guardians as well as in 

724. In England, alp, are not allthe resident magistrates eai-officio guardians 
wherps m Ireland there is only a proportion of the magisfraoy^ho are 

guardians r-Yes; I think in Ireland there are about 15 unions in 
which It IS necessary to hpe a selection from the body of magistrates for 

“f P^sons 

qualified to be ex-officio guardians are members of the Hoards. 

725. According to the English law, would not every magistrate resident in 
a union be entitled to sit at the Board ?— He would. ^ 

report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the boundaries of unions and electoral divisions ? — I have. 

Ireland I^do ‘^^^irabie to diminish the size of the larger unions in 

728. Do you concur generally in the recommendations of the Commissioners 
with rppect to the choice of the centres for the new unions ?— I have not 
studied the details of the report, but I have seen a sketch of the unions that 
they propose, and I concur generally in their propositions. 

729. Do you think that any union could be efficiently worked without a 
workhouse appropriated to itself?— No; I think that is one of the main ad- 
vantages of forimng the new unions, to increase the number of main work- 
liouses, and to afford to the guardians readier access to tlie centre, and also to 
attoi’d to the poor readier access to the workhouse. 

730. Can you suggest any means by which the expense of building new 
worklwuses m the new unions should be defrayed ?— No, I have no proposition 
to make upon that subject in the present state of the law. 

.a aware that scarcely any portion of the 1,200,000L advanced bv 

the Exchequer Loan Commissioners for the building of workhouses, has been 
repaid.' — A very small proportion has been repaid. 

732- Can you .state what proportion has been repaid '—I cannot • there is 
a great arrear of the instalments now, and with the exception of one or two 
unions, all have ceased for a year or two past to pay them. 

733- Mr. Fagan.] Can you mention the names of the unions that have paid 
the mstalments ?— I can mention the name of one only, Newtownards ■ there 
may be one or two others in the north ; Newtownards has paid every instalment 
up to the present time. 

734- Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Is it the fact that the unions in the north have not 
repaid the mstalments more than the unions in the south and west?— I think 
the unions in the north have paid more instalments than the unions in the 
south upon the whole. I think some of those unions in the north were earlier 
formed, so that the instalments would become due sooner than from the unions 
m the south. 

735- Has any union in the north, except Newtownards, paid its instalments 
regularly ?— No, I think not. 

7,30. Do you think that the size of the larger unions has become more 
mcenvement, in consequence of the change of the law with regard to out-door 
relief , Certainty it has ; the details of business are much increased by the 
out-door relief, and it would be brought more within the grasp of the guardians 
by an increase of the number of unions than it is at present. 

737; Might not a union that was originally not too large when the relief was 
limited to rehef 111 the workhouse, have become too large now that a portion of 
the rehef administered is out-door relief f— Yes, I think so, 

738. Has not, therefore, the alteration in the law whioh was made two years 
ago rendered it almost necessary to revise the size of the larger unions r— It 

739- What is your opinion with regard to the average size of the electoral 
divisions throughout Ireland ?— D pon that point again I concur with the pro- 
positions of the Boundary Commissioners, and in the particular specimen ttey 
1= 2 have 



A. Power, Esq. 
6 March 1849. 
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haie given of their proceedings in making three new unions out of the Ballina 
Union. They have increased the whole number of electoral divisions, which 
are now 17 in the Ballina Union, to 34 ; they have therefore doubled the num- 
ber, and the three unions will therefore have an average number of 1 1 electoral 
divisions each, instead of 17. 

740. Do you think it desirable that the size of an electoral division should 
be such that the owners and occupiers of property in it should feel that they 
have a common interest in giving employment, and keeping down pauperism? 
— Yes; I think it very desirable that the electoral divisions should be within 
such reasonable limits as will enable the landowners and occupiers to co-operate ; 
to see what each is doing, and to sneet together ; they might agree upon in- 
structions to their representative, and there might be various advantages arising 
from that. Though they cannot directly interfere in the management of the 
union, I think there are advantages in having the electoral divisions of reason- 
able limits -for the purposes above stated. 

741. From your experience of the English Poor Law, do not you think that 
the size of the parishes in England has had a very material influence in in- 
ducing proprietors to watch over the amount of population on their estates, 
and to keep the number of inhabitants within reasonable bounds ? — Yes, I have 
no doubt it has. 

742. What would be, in your opinion, the effect of a system of townland 
electoral divisions ? — I should not by any means recommend so minute a 
subdivision of unions into electoral divisions as is implied by townland 
rating. 

743. How many townlands would there be generally in a union ? — There are 
about 66,000 townlands in Ireland. 

744. Upon an average, how many would that give to a union? — To a union 
it would give about 500. 

745. If that were the case, would not there be 500 distinct rates to be made 
in each union r — There would, and 500 accounts. 

746. Would not the number of questions as to chargeability be very much 
multiplied,? — It would undoubtedly. 

747. Have you considered the question of estate rating? — Yes, I have con- 
sidered that question. 

748. What is your opinion upon that subject? — It is very much like the 
question of townland rating in some places. 

749. Would not the average size of estates in the country, leaving at present 
out of the question the towns, be much larger than the townlands ? — Yes. 

750. In the case of a change of property, would it not be necessary to, 
change the boundaries of an electoral division?— In order to preserve the 
principle of estate rating it would. 

751. Would not therefore the poor-law boundaries be constantly fluctuating 
with the change of ownership ? — They would. 

752. Would not that give rise to perpetual inconvenience, and to the necesr 
sity of alteration in the administration of the law ? — Very great inconvenience ; 
nothing could be so great an inconvenience as to alter territorial divisions, and 
especially with reference to rating purposes. 

753. Are you aware of any instance in which territorial divisions of that 
nature are made to depend upon the boundaries of property, and to change 
according to the changes in the boundaries of property ? — No, it is not so in 
England nor in Ireland at present. 

754. Do you think it desirable that there should be a sufficient community 
of interest in the management of estates, with respect to the poor law, as would 
create a public opinion in the neighbourhood amongst the class of proprietors? 
—I confess I have no very great reliance upon the influence of public opinion 
in an electoral division, as regards the means of management ; it would take- 
effect chiefly upon the appointment of the guardians of the electoral division ; 
that is all that the electoral division has to do with regard to the irianagement 
of the union ; but it would be useful in that respect undoubtedly, and the 
guardian might be instructed as to the part he should take for the interest of 
the electoral division. I think that now, in many cases, the electoral divisions 
are much too large for any community of interest like that to which the 
question refers, to be exerted by the ratepayers. 

7.55. Supposing 
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755- Supposing electoral divisions to be conterminous with estates, would 
not each person be responsible only for the management of the poor on his 
own estate i— Each proprietor would bear the greater portion of the poor rate ; 
he would not be the only person rated ; but under the present state of the Irish 
poor law, he bears in the last resort a great proportion of the burden of the 
rate ; and he would be the most interested party, I should say, with reference 
to rate. 

^ 756. If the boundaries of the electoral divisions were arranged on that prin- 
ciple, would any person have any inducement to comment upon the manao-e- 
ment of the neighbouring estate, as far as the poor law was concerned ?— No. 

757- From your knowledge of the management of the poor in English 
parishes, do not you think that the occupiers are very much influenced by the 
opinion of the parish, as to bringing new burdens upon it, particularly with 
respect to creating new settlements ?— Yes ; they watch each other very 
closely. . ^ 

7,58. Is it not the fact that in the English parishes there is a very strong 
public opinion with respect to the burdens of the poor law ?— Yes, there is. 

759. Are you acquainted with the manner in which valuations for poor-law 
purposes have been made in Ireland ?~I did not go to Ireland till all the valua- 
tions had been made, but I am acquainted with the subject. 

760. Do you believe that those valuations in general approximate pretty 
closely to the true letting value of the land, or that they differ from it r— As 
between electoral divisions in the same union, and as between tenements in the 
same electoral division, we have not, during the time I have been in Ireland, 
which is about six years, heard a great deal of complaint upon that score. As 
between one electoral division and another, and as between tenements in the 
same electoral division, we have not reason to think that there has been much 
ground for complaint, each union being valued by one valuator, who would, 
throughout that union, act on one uniform practice and principle. I say that 
with more confidence, because there have been certainly very few appeals 
during that period against the value. There is a ready appeal to tlie quarter 
sessions upon questions of value, and I think it is taken advantage of to a very 
slight e.xtent, even now, when there is a greater disposition to complain, because 
the question is more important than it was formerly. We have had complaints 
from time to time presented to the Poor-law Commissioners, from parties who, 
consider it the proper quarter to apply to. A ratepayer, if he is over-valued, 
or if his neighbour is under-valued, sends his complaint to the Poor-law Com- 
missioners ; and I should say the number of those complaints is not such as 
to show that there has been any great unfairness in the rating as between 
tenement and tenement in the same union. As between union and union 
questions do not practically arise. Unions, however, have been valued by 
different parties, and I have heard that one union has been valued upon a 
much lower scale than another occasionally, but I do not feel any confidence 
as to that being general. 

761. What is the lowest amount below the fair letting value at which you 
have ever heard that any union has been valued ?— The iScariff Union was 
always complained of. There were some gentlemen employed by Government 
to make inqtiiry, and they pointed out particularly the Scariff Union as being 
very much under-valued. Since that there has been another valuation ; 

44.000 1 . was the valuation originally made, and the late valuation is about 

10.000 1 . more, which brings it to about 54,000 1 . 

762. The revised valuation added a fourth to the former value ? — Yes ; but 
that arose not solely from under-valuation of the land in the first instance, but 
also from a great deal of ])roperty having been omitted in the first valuation ; 
for the second valuation consisted of a greater number of acres than the former 
one. I have heard it stated in conversation that one union is as much as 
30 per cent, below another ; but there is nothing practical depending upon it, 
as between union and union, and such comparisons are not therefore presented 
for inquiry, 

763. According to the present law, has one union any interest in depr^sin^ 
its valuation below any other union ? — As between union and union there is 
no interest on the part of guardians or other parties in one union to be lower 
rated than another union ; they do not contribute towards any general fund. 

764. In consequence of the manner in which the deduction made by the 

B 3 tenant 
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tenant from the landlord is regulated, have not the occupiers an interest in 
keeping the valuation below the true letting value ? — They have, without doubt, 
such an interest. 

765. Do you think the valuations have been influenced by that interest 
of the occupiers ?— I think it very likely they have in manj' unions ; I am sure 
they have in some. 

766. Is not that an interest which pervades the whole of freland, and is 
not pecuhar to any union ? — It is an interest which pervades the whole of 
Ireland. 

767. Have you ever considered the suggestion for exempting agricultui*al 
improvements from increased valuation for a given number of years ? — Yes, I 
have heard that proposed ; but in the present state of the law it is already so 
])rovided. Under the Act which enables the General Commissioner of Valua- 
tion to value for poor-rates, land would not undergo a re- valuation in less than 
14 years on account of improvements; 14 years is the period established in 
that Act. 

768. Does that rule apply to valuations made for poor-law purposes ? — 
Yes ; it is so provided in regard to the new valuation which Mr. Griffith is now 
making for poor-law purposes, the tenement valuation ; but that has not been 
extended yet to more than a small part of Ireland ; the lands when once valued 
will not undergo a re-valuation for a period of 14 years. The revised valuations 
provided by that Act are limited to cases where new buildings are introduced, 
or where farms are subdivided, whereby a re-valuation becomes necessary of 
the separate portions, or where buildings are thrown down ; those are the 
three points to which a revision is limited which occurs at any period within 
14 years. 

769. As. that valuation is extended this rule of valuation will be applied to 
the poor-law rating? — It wiE. 

770. Under the present law have the Poor-law Commissioners the power 
of ordering a new valuation at their discretion ? — ^They have. 

771. Have they the power of ordering a partial revision of the valuation 
at their discretion? — Yes. 

772. Supposing that by comparison with the townland valuation, or by any 
other means, they become aware that the valuation in any union is too low, 
is it competent for them at any time to cause that valuation to be revised ? — 
It is. 

773. Have you ever considered what would be the effect of introducing into 
Ireland a law of settlement similar to the English law?— I think it would be 
very inexpedient to do it. 

774. Are you aware of any strong reason in favour of introducing a law 
of settlement into Ireland ? — No, I am totally against it, so far as I can weigh 
the reasons for and against it. 

775. What is the principal argument alleged in favour of such a measure ? 

^ — I have not heard it proposed, except in connexion with the proposition of 
an estate or townland rating, as a check upon clearances. It has been said 
that to prevent the disposition to throw off the population from estates, or 
from particular lands, there should be a law which would fix the chargeability, 
at any rate for some time, upon the land from which the parties were 
removed. 

776. But how would a law of settlement prevent clearances if a building 
was pulled down ? — Wherever the party was relieved there might be a charge 
placed upon the electoral division to which he belonged. 

777. In that case would not the person be relieved in the union from which 
he was not receiving relief ? — He might be receiving relief in the union which 
contained the lands to which he belonged, but in other cases it would involve his 
being relieved in a different union. 

77S. But if a person were able to clear his land upon a large scale, do not you 
think he would derive great pecuniary relief from that clearance, in spite of a 
law of settlement ? — Yes, I think he might do so. 

779. Would not the great majority of the persons evicted become vagrants, 
and leave the neighbourhood — I should think it would tend to increase vagrancy 
and mendicancy. 

780. Are you aware that it has been suggested to fix a maximum rate for the 
electoral divisions? — Yes, I am aware that that has been suggested. 

781. Do 
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;S 1 . Do you think it would be desirable to fix a maximum ?— I think in one 
point of new a limit would be desirable, especially in those parts of the country 
S suffering from a want of agricultural enterprise. I think the uncer- 
tamty of the extent to which the burdens will hereafter go is a great bar to 
enterprise m purchasing or taking land, and in that point of view I think that 
a limit to the rate would be an assurance that beyond that the land would not 
be taxed and would encourage both purchaser and tenant. 

7b2. If any limit in the nature of a maximum rate is fixed for the rating of 
an electoral division, is it not necessary to provide some fund from which relief 
should be given when that maximum is reached ?— Yes, unless you propose to 
stop at some point and to give no more relief, which I should not recommend. 

783. Do you think it would be a practical system, to fix a maximum and 

refuse Ml relief when the ma.ximum is reached?— No ; that is abandoning the 
Teller of the poor at a certain point. ° 

784. pop any expedient preferable to a union rate, after the maximum rate 
ot the electoral division has been reached, suggest itself to you r— No ; I think 
rat™^'^ ^^tural that there sliould lie a union rate after the electoral division 

785- Do you think that the establishment of a maximum rate for the electoral 
divisions, and of a union rate, would make the persons in the more distressed 
electoral divisions reckless as to the management of their property if they 
thought that the_ maximum was likely to be soon reached '/—After they had 
reached the maximum they would be of course less interested in the extent of 
the expenditure upon their division, when it came in part only from themselves, 
other electoral divisions of the union. 

786. Would it not be necessary to fix a point as a maximum which would 
not^be easily reached in ordinary years?— Yes, it would be very desirable to 

787. With regard to the operation of a union rate, do you observe that the 
salaries and_ other charges upon the common fund are administered by the 
guardians with less care than the sums charged upon the separate electoral 
divisions?- No, I conceive that the Boards of Guardians would look to the 
expenditure c assed as common charges with less indifference than to those of 
the electoral divisions. 

788. Do not the Boards of Guardians show gi-eat regard for economy with 

respect to the charges upon the common fund ?— They do, and they ou»ht to 
do so. •'JO 

789. Has much difficulty been experienced in the eoUection of the rates of 
late years r — A good deal more of late years than formerly. 

790. What has been the cause of thatincreased difficulty ?— The resources of 
the ratepayers have been less. I think that is the chief cause 

7?i. Taking the distressed districts in the west, what proportion of the rate 
has in general been collected. Supposing the total amount of a rate is 1,000 I 
what proporfion rf that should you say was generally collected ultimately?— 

1 think that four-fifths, or rather five-sixths, of the rate imposed, even in 4ose 
distressed unioms, has been geiieraUy collected. I should say it was about that 
proportion, four-fifths or five-sixths, the rate imposed, however, being much lower 
than the requirements of the districts. The rates have been imposed in fact in 
those district's with reference to the practioability of their collection, and when 
imposed we follow out the law very strictly, in having them coUected as closely 
as popible i the powers of the collectors are very summary in Ireland, more so 
than 111 England, Immediately that a rate is made, the collector can under his 

th 7 t hTfi“I “"y <"• chattels 

V n "hcther they belong to the party rated, or to anybody else. 

/92. JJo you think that in general the collection of the rates is more or less 

iVIreEnd 1 England ?— I am sure it is more close upon the whole 

in Ireland than in England, according to iny experience. 

to the Committee what is meant by a close collection 
ot the rates r— In England certain parties are excused the rates, AVe have no 
WsnsT/lIc n"° ace excused their rates ; rates are only struck off 

n^nnnn^ TT ““ ®cst iiistauce. Or because the pro- 

ttowZown Tl, ™?i as when a building is 

SmiTd h? t T only grounds on which we consider the rates 

should be struck off the books ; all the other rates attach to the property, and 

JJ 4 come 
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A. Potve>‘, Estf. come forward again and again as arrears, until an opportunity occurs of levying 

them. That creates a very close collection of rates in Ireland as compared with 

6 March 1849. the collection of rates in England, where a great deal is excused. I think a great 
deal of irregularity prevails in many of the parishes in England in reference to 
the collection of rates ; they are not under the same control as in Ireland. 

794. Mr. Napier.'\ You mentioned the property disappearing ? — I mean that 
if a dwelling-house in a town were rated and were afterwards pulled down, we 
could no longer carry on the arrear against the occupier, and therefore the 
rate must be struck olf the books. 

795. Is not the person who was the occupier still liable r — The person pri- 
marily rated would continue personally liable to the rate, but he may have 
gone away we do not know where. 

796. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] If an occupier goes away leaving arrears of rates, is 
not the succeeding occupier liable for those arrears ? — Yes. 

797. Do you think it would be desirable to introduce at present any tempo- 
rary provision with respect to abandoning arrears of rates under those cir- 
cumstances ? — No, I do not think it would be desirable to introduce even a 
temporary provision for abandoning any rate that had been made ; I think it 
would be a very bad precedent, even if it were limited to a particular period, 
and i should certainly not advise that, nor do I know that any great necessity 
exists for it; 1 do not know where there is such a great accumulation of 
arrears of rates upon land as would justify such a course as that being taken, 
but if there were such accumulation, that is not the course that I w'ould re- 
commend. 

798. In case an occupier does not pay his rate, what is the legal remedy for 
the recovery of the rate ? — If the occupier does not pay his rate the collector 
may go at once upon the premises, under his own warrant, and disti-ain what 
he finds there. 

799. Is the distress which he takes limited to chattels and personal property ? 
—Yes. 

800. Would it, in your opinion, be expedient or just to give a power of sale 
of the lands, for rates due by an occupier? — Certainly not, unless it was the 
occupier’s own land. 

80 1. Supposing he were merely the occupier, you would not think it just ? 
— If he wei’e merely the occupier, it would not be just to sell the land for 
arrears of rates due by him. 

802. Mr. P. Scrope.] Supposing an occupier had gone away leaving an arrear 
of rate, what would you do ? — If an occupier leaves land with an ari’ear of 
rate upon it, that arrear falls upon the subsequent tenant, and ultimately upon 
the landlord. 

803. Mr. Fagan^ If the rate is made when the land is unoccupied, ought 
not the Iandloi*d to be made liable ? — If the laud is untenanted the landlord is 
rated as occupier, and he will be rated not only for the cuiTent rate, but for 
previous arrears. If the land were either tilled or stocked, the collector would 
be able to levy the rate, but if it continued waste and still subject to the rate, 
as it does in the present state of the law, the question then arises whether 
those rates should be excused, or whether some different process than that now 
settled by law should be introduced ; that is, to take the land. The principle 
already exists of selling land for poor-rates : where the immediate lessors are 
sued and judgment recovered against them, that judgment can be executed on 
the land, and the question is, whether that should be extended to cases where 
the occupier has been rated, and not the immediate lessor. If there were such 
an accumulation of arrear as to make either one course or the other necessary, 
either to excuse the rate or sell the land, I should prefer to excusing the rate 
a power to take the land and dispose of it for the arrears of rate- 

804. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] With regard to tenements rated under 4 1 . in the 
country, is not the rate paid by the immediate lessor ? — Yes. 

805. Has much difficulty been found of late years in collecting the rates 
from the immediate lessor? — Yes; there has been a good deal of difficulty in 
many cases. 

806. From what cause has that difficulty arisen — It has arisen, I think, 
from the difficulty of ascertaining, in a great number of cases, whether the 
occupier of the tenement was liable under a lease himself to be rated, for it 
would exempt the immediate lessor, and render the occupier liable, if he had a 

lease 
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loase made before August 1843 ; and where an old lease is in existence, the 
term of which is unexpired, it is sometimes very difficult to ascertain who the 
parties are, or where they are, who are liable to the rate as immediate lessors. 

807. Are you favourable to the plan of rating the immediate lessors for 
small tenements." — I think that on the whole it is the better course to con- 
tinue the present rating of immediate lessors than to revert to rating small 
occupiers. 

808. Do you think that, in the present distressed state of Ireland, it would be 

possible to collect rates from the occupiers of the smallest class of tenements ? 
— I think it would be very difficult ; at the same time it is a very great hardship 
upon the immediate lessor, in many cases, where he does not receive rents, to 
be subject to the payment of rates on property from which he has no income 
and this is often the case. ’ 

809. Can you suggest any change in the law with reference to the rating of 
land in which the occupiers pay no rent?— No, I have no wish to suggest anv 
change of the law upon that point. 

810. Do you think it would be possible to sell land for the payment of rates 

in cases where the owner is rated, and not the occupier, and the rate remains 
unpaid ? — 'Where you proceed against him by action in the superior courts, and 
recover a judgment, I believe there is no doubt you can sell the land to satisfy 
the judgment. ^ 

811. Is not that pow'er limited to the case in which judgment has been 
obtained against the owner of land? — Yes. 

812. Do you think it would be desirable to give a more summary power of 
selling the land than merely after judgment obtained against the owner r— I 
do not think it is necessary ; for in the first place, we can proceed by civil bill 
and obtain a decree, which will attach not only to the personal property of the 
party, but I believe to his person, where the amount is above 10/. 

813. Mr. Napier.'] And you can sell the land under the decree by registering 
the decree r— I was not aware of that before, but from its being so stated by 
the learned Member, I have no doubt that it is so. 

814. Mr. G. C. Leivts.] Has that power ever been exercised by the Commis- 
sioners or guardians, to your knowledge ? — There has been no such power 
exercised, to my kuowledge. 

815. Do you think that the system of deductions on account of rate by the 
tenants from the landlords works well?— No, I do not think it does; I think 
it works very unfairly in many cases. 

816. Do you think it would be desirable that the deductions should be of 
a certain portion of the rates, say a half or a third, and not a proportion de- 
pendent upon the rent ?— I think it would be very difficult to fix a certain pro- 
portion of the rate, because the immediate receiver of rent in one case will 
receive^ rack rent, and in another case a very small beneficial interest. I do 
not think that it would do to have a fixed proportion; but I have not con- 
sidered it much. 

817.. At all events, in leases at rack rent would it be desirable that the 
deduction should be a fixed proportion of the rate, and not a A-ariable pro- 
portion In the case of rack rent one-half I think would be a verv fair 
proportion. 

818. Have you any improvement to suggest in the present law with respect 
to the deductions from the landlord ? — It has, under the present state of thing's, 
worked unfairly in reference to tlie valuations made. AV'here the valuator ifas 
been infiuenced by the Board of Guardians, or has interest of his own to serve, 

01 IS influenced by the ratepayers, to put the valuation lower than it ought 
to be It has a very unfair effect upon the receiver of rent as regai-ds the rate, 
and 1 have no doubt that that has operated to some considerable extent. But 
that evil has been already provided for by the Act of Parliament, which requires 

^p^niis^oner of General Valuation to value for the purposes of the poor- 
rate throughout Ireland. It may be a long time before it takes effect ; but I 
do not know that there is, under any other circumstances, an unfairness in 
tlie law as it now exists ; therefore I have no alteration to prooose. 

C 819. Would 
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8ig. Would not that evil be counteracted by making the deduction from 
the landlord a fixed proportion of the rate? — I think you cannot have a fixed 
proportion applicable to all cases. 

820. In the ordinary case of leases at rack rent, could you not make the 
deduction from the landlord a certain proportion of the rate ? — In an ordinary 
case one-half of the rate would be very fair, where the valuation and the rent 
agreed. 

821. Supposing the deduction were altogether independent of the rent, 
would the tenant have any interest in keeping the valuation down? — He 
would not. 

822. What has been, in your opinion, the operation of the workhouse test 
in Ireland, as compared with England r — I think it has operated very strongly 
in Ireland. 

823. Do you think that the reluctance of able-bodied men to accept relief 
in the workhouse has been great, except in cases where there was real 
distress? — I think the reluctance to accept workhouse relief has been very 
great. 

824. Do you think that that reluctance has been as strongly shown in Ireland 
as England r — I think it has. 

825. Was it shown in any cases after the cessation of the Relief Works? — 
Yes ; there were cases where parties who had been in the receipt of rations 
under the Rations Act were deprived of that relief, and had the oijportunity 
of going into the workhouse, but they did not do so ; but I think those were 
cases of pretended destitution. 

826. Do you contemplate that under ordinary circumstances it will be 
necessary for the Commissioners to issue their order, under the 2 d section of 
the Poor-law Extension Act, to many unions, authorizing the guardians to give 
out-door relief? — Under ordinary circumstances, that is to say if we could 
revert back to those of the year 1844 , I should think thei’e would be very few 
cases indeed in which it would be necessary ; hardly any. 

827. Do you think the amount of out-door relief authorized by the 1st 
section of the Act is likely to lead to extensive abuse ? — No, I do not think 
it is. 

828. Do you think it possible to distinguish very accurately the classes of 
poor described in that section from the other classes of poor ? — There are some 
of those classes that are not very easy to distinguish ; the class of permanently 
disabled is not very easily distinguished from cases of advanced age in which 
there is no positive disability to work. 

829. Flow would you classify persons partially disabled, that is to say, per- 
sons able to earn some wages, but not the full wages of able-bodied men ? — 
They cannot be considered as. coming within any of the classes mentioned in 
the 1 st section of the Act, therefore they would be relieved in the workhouse 
unless an order, under the 2d section of the Act, were issued by the Poor-law 
Commissioners. 

• 830. They would not be considered as permanently disabled from labour by 
reason of infirmity - — No. 

831 . In what sort of labour do you consider it desirable to employ the able- 
bodied men receiving out-door relief? — We recommend breaking stones as 
the usual employment for that class of persons. 

832. Do you think it desirable to attempt to employ them in any productive 
labour ? — I do not think it is desirable. 

833. Will you state your reasons for that opinion ? — I think that one great 
reason against it is, that we should fail to make it productive labour. Another 
point is, that any form in which we could propose to employ labour pro- 
ductively would be more attractive than stone-breaking. Stone-breaking is 
more easily superintended, and the work measured. 

834. Do you think that one of the main objects of out-door pauper labour is 
to prevent the creation of a permanent staff of pauper labourers ? — I think it 
is a most desirable object to avoid a permanent staff of pauper labourers. 

835. Do you think it would be desirable to employ any large number of per- 

sons 
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tricts by that means; it is almost impracticable for us to undertake anything^ m 
that way ; but if funds existed for the purpose, I think it would be a great assist- 
ance to the administration of the poor law in some districts, where evictions have 
taken place to a great extent, and where there are a great number of houseless 
people who are not likely to find any employment, and who must take shelter in 
our workhouses for a great part of the year for some time to come, and in other 
parts of the year going out to spring or harvest work, which leads to their begging 
and wandering about. There is a very large class of persons in some distressed 
unions whom it would be very desirable for ns, if we had the means of doing it, 
to move away. If that is not done they must either migrate to other parts ot 
Ireland, or migrate to England, or they must receive either in-door or out-door 
relief in the unions. 

846. Is there at present an accumulation of young females in the workhouses 
in Ireland ? — There have been a great number of young females in the work- 
houses. 

847. Do not they find greater difficuity in obtaining situations than the young 
men? — There is certainly greater difficulty with regard to tliem than with 
reference to the young men in obtaining situations. 

848,. In your former examination you were asked some questions with respect 
to the balances of difteient electoral divisions, with a view of showing that one 
electoral division received assistance from the rest of the union. Are you aware 
whether a simiiar system exists to a certain extent in the Engiisb unions -—The 
Board of Guardians in the English unions makes its calls from time to time upon 
the several parishes ; those calls are frequently a long time before they are paid 
by some of the parishes. In some instances there is an arrear of calls, I am 
siisfied ; but in all those cases the relief goes on to the poor of that parish from 
the general fund contributed by the otlier parishes of the union. Therefore, the 
same effect takes place there, as was described in my evidence on the former oc- 
casion, with reference to the Irish electoral divisions, but not perhaps to the same 
extent. 

84Q. In your former evidence, in question 74, you w'ere asked with reprd to 
the statement of Colouel Clark, as to the operation of the out-door system of relief. 
■Will you have the goodness to refer to Colonel Clark’s letter on the subject j what 
does that letter describe?— It purports to describe the state of things in the Ken- 
mare Union. .• 

850. Is the description limited to the Kenmare Union, or does it extend to 
Ireland generally ?— It appears to be limited to the Kenmare Union. 

S51. Does it appear to you that that description is .such as would be fairly 
applicable to the general state of things in Ireland with regard to out-door 
j-eiief'? — Xbe statement is this: “ All principle of right and decency appears to 
have vanished since the out-door relief commenced ; and the assistant barrister 
who presided at the sessions most emphatically declared from the bench, on Friday- 
last, that he had never witnessed such profligacy, in wilful perjury, as liad been 
exhibited in that court during the entire session. ’ I do not recollect seeing any 
passage like that in the reports from inspectors or vice-guardians of other unions. 

852. Mr. Reynolds.] Referring you to the questions asked_ you by Mr. Lewis, 
as to the 10 inspectors, what is the salary of each of those inspectors?— £. 700 
per annum is their Sdlary. 

853. What is the allowance for mileage, and other expenses, per diera t — Jhe 
ctiier expenses of the inspectors are divided info two portions ; the personal ex- 
penses are a guinea a day ; and they are also allowed actual travelling expense.s. 

854. Is the maximum of a guinea always charged ? — Always. 

855. The guinea a day is the maximum, and that has been always charged ? — 
It is not a maximum, it is a fixed allowance ; it is always charged. 

856. Is that irrespective of mileage? — It is. 

857. Is there any fixed sum for mileage r — There have been different modes of 
charging the travefling expenses ; until recently some gentlemen have charged a 
mileage* and other.s have charged the actual amount out of pocket for travelling 
expenses. Those two different modes have been in operation ; I am not sure that 
they are not partially in operation at the present time ; but I think a general rule 
as to rendering an account of the actual travelling expenses has been made. 

858. When they charge per mile, is there any limit upon the charge per mile r 

— Those 
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— Those accounts arc continually checked and overlooked, and they are required A. Foma-, Es{]. 
to diarge a certain mileage. 

859. What is tlie sum which they are required to charge? — lam not able 6 March 1849. 
to say ; those accounts do not come to me. 

860. Can you charge your recollection whether it is as much as 1 per mile ? 

— I think where a pair of horses is used it is l5. 6 d. per mile; I think I have 
seen that charged. 

86] . At all events, am I right in assuming that it is optional with the permanent 
inspector to charge what lie really pays fur his journey, or to charge per mile; 

You have no fi-xed rule which governs the charge? — I do not think there is 
a fixed rule. What we have wished to establish, and have endeavoured to establish, 
is, tliat they should charge the actual expenses nut of pocket ; but it is difficult 
to bring gentlemen to keep an exact account of those expenses, and it is more 
convenient foj’ them to charge a mileage, so much for a car, and so much for 
a |iair of horses and chaise. In the case of railway travelling the actual charge is 
always made, and not a mil ;age charge. 

862. They are permitted to charge in whatever mode they think most advan- 
tageous to themselves ? — I think they have been allowed to charge either mileage 
or the actual expenses out of pocket, as they preferred ; but I am not sure that 
tliat is the case at this moment ; it was done formerly ; we have been endeavour- 
ing to bring it to the actual expenses, but without any determined rule on the 
subject. 

863. Do you recollect the aggregate amount received in salary and for per- 
sonal expenses and mileage, within one year, by any particular inspector? — 

I do not. 

864. Do you recollect whether in any instance it amounted to as mucli as 
i/ 200 l. per annum? — I. do not recollect it. 

865. You have already stated that the aggregate number of temporary inspec- 
tors was about 50; wliat is the salary of each temporary inspector ? — I cannot 
state what the fixed salary is ; there is an allowance to the temporary inspector 
for personal expenses, as well as a fixed salary, and I think it is very nearly worth 
400?. a year, taking both together; it is somewhat under that thau over it; but 
that is exclusive of any cost ttiey are put to iu actual travelling charges. 

866. Referring again to the permanent inspectors, out of what fund are their 
salary and travelling and other expenses paid ? — Out of the annual* vote. 

867. Do you know whether those expenses incurred by the permanent inspec- 
tors, and paid out of the annual vote, foimi an item in the debit against Ireland in 
the national expenditure ? — I do not. 

868. Referring to the temporary insfiectors, out of what fund are their expenses 
paid ? — Out of tlie same fund ; out of the annual vote. 

869. By whom are they selected or appointed r — The appointment is with the 
Poor-law Commissioners. 

870. Who are the Poor-law Commissioners? — The Chief Commissioner is Mr. 

Twistieton, and the other Commissioners are the chief secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the under secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

871. Do those temporary inspectors undergo any examination as regards their 
competency to perform their duties: — In all cases, I think, they are seen by some 
one or other of the Commissioners, or tbev are known to them. But I have 
already stated, in answer to a previous question, with reference to the temporary 
inspectors, that a great many of them were selected from the gentlemen who pre- 
viously served under the Rations Act. 

872. Are you aware that several of them were selected who had never before 
served in any official capacity in connexion with the Government? — I think it 
very possible that some may have been so selected. I know one or two instances, 
certainly, of gentlemen so selected. 

873. How many vice-guardians are there at present in the pay of the Commis- 
sioners ? — There are at present 76 vice-guardians. 

874. Have they a uniform salary ? — They have a uuifonn salary of 250 L a year 
each. 

875. Have they any allowance for personal expenses and mileage? — Not per- 
sonal expenses ; but there is an allowance for travelling expenses. 

87G. What is the allowance ? — The allowance is diffcrcut in different unions* 

•according to the extent to which travelling is necessary. 
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877. Is it a mileage charge? — No; I think in many cases it is a regular 
allowance of so much per week. 

878. Do you know what that amounts to, or do you know what the expense 
of a vice-giiardian is, including his salary and all other allowances ?— It will vary 
in different unions, because some unions are more extensive than others, and 
maintain more additional workhouses and fever hospitals and depots, all of which 
those gentlemen are expected from time to time to visit, therefore the amount will 
be different for different anions, according to the extent of duty to be done. I think 
it varies from about a guinea a week for travelling expenses up to two guineas. 
I do not think it is higher in any case than tw'o guineas. 

879. Will the average, then, be about 30 a week? — Yes. 

880. Added to 250 1 . a year ? — Yes. 

88 1 . That would make, in round numbers, about 340 1 . per annum ? — Yes. 

882. You have been asked with regard to the constitution of the Board of 
Guardians ; will you be so good as to describe how the Board of Guardians of 
each union is at present elected ? — The elective guardians are chosen from the 
several electoral divisions. 

883. Is the number in each of the electoral divisional returns regulated by 
the Poor-law Commissioners ? — It is. 

884. And the amount of rating as a qualification for guardians is also regu- 
lated by the Poor-law Commissioners ? — It is. 

885. Is the maximum 30 /. ? — Jtis. 

886. What is the minimum ? — There is no minimum, but the lowest amount 
fixed in any union by the Commissioners is, I think, 10 1 . 

887. Are you aware of the regulation with regard to voting; I mean with 
regard to occupiers upon the one hand, and to persons deriving a beneficial in- 
terest on the other hand ? — Yes ; there are both those classes of persons entitled 
to vote. 

888. Will you be so kind as to describe the regulations.^ — The 80th and 81st 
sections of the original Act of 1 & 2 Viet, refer to it. I had better, perhaps, 
describe the classes of ratepayers : “ Every occupier paying rate, and not enti- 
tled to deduct the whole thereof from the rent paid by him, and every person 
receiving, in respect of any rateable property, rent, from which any deduction 
shall be made on account of rate, in case such rent shall exceed all rent paid bv 
him in respect of the same property, and every owner of tithe.” There are 
those three classes of ratepayers. 

889. Then the number of votes to be given by the occupier depends entirely 
upon the amount of his rating? — -It does. “Where such property so occupied, 
or the net amount of the rent, or the net annual value of the tithe, as the case 
may be,” (the same rule, therefore, applies to all cases) “shall not amount to 
20 the ratepayer has one vote ; where it shall amount to 20 1 . and not to 50 
he has two votes ; to 50/. and not to 100/., he has three votes ; tolOO/. and 
not to 150 four votes ; to 150 1 . and not to 200 /., five votes ; and to 200 /. 
and upwards, six votes.” 

890. That scale of voting relates to occupiers? — It relates to all classes; 
occupiers, rent-owners, and tithe-owners. 

89 j. Under that regulation, can persons who are not in the occupation of any 
land vote by proxy r — Persons vvbo are owners of land can appoint proxies. 

892. According to the present state of the law, and to the orders of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, a person residing out of the kingdom may claim to be an 
owner of property in any union in Ireland, and appoint a deputy or proxy to 
vote for him ? — Yes. 

893. If any person assumes to be the owner of property of which he is not 
really the owner, and complies with the regulations, is there any mode of pre- 
venting his deputy from voting, or is there any mode of detecting and punishing 
him under the present law? — By a subsequent Act, the 6 and 7 Viet. c. 92, 
s. 26, the returning officer of the union may call upon any claimant as a rent- 
owner to prove his qualification. Tliis is the section : “ And be it declared and 
enacted, that if at any election of guardians the returning officer have reasonable 
cause to doubt the correctness of any claim to vote, made by any person in re- 
spect of rent received and retained by such person, such returning officer shall 
not admit such person to vote in such election in respect of such rent until such 
pcrsoii produce evidence, to the satisfaction of such returning officer, of the aniount 
of such rent.” There is likewise a penalty upon any person who shall tender or 

forward 
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forward to the returning officer a false statement of the grounds upon which he 
claims to vote, or to give additional votes. 

894. Under that section of the Act, are you aware that any votes of that de- 
script, on have been struck off; in point of fact, have you heard of any votes, or 
c aims 0 vote, being impeached under that section should think there have 
been , 1 have no doubt there are cases. 

895. Can you mention any cases?— No, I cannot; I have heard very little of 

14“’’°" 'o vote in respect of rent received. 

890. Have you heard cornplamts from the occupiers, or those representing 
them m the South Dui.Im Cnion, of that system of proxy voting, which you havf 
aheady described as most objectionable, inasmuch as it leads to frauds,^and the 

election tor that union, thei'e was reason to suppose that there was great abuse 

persons ^;.ro repr^ 

sented themselves to be rent-owners, and were not so. ^ 

now fictitious claim of that kind 

d In, W V ’ “ u TI’ I '‘f P^Pv-ty thaf he has reallv no claim to 
etirnint theaUention of the 

of ffil Co “ “ “ ---ri'e returning officer is bound by the orders 

fro,n^?imn‘T"'“”“" “ “‘rectfhat registry 

Imniamt- I’l ’ >''="d of ffiose 

beUCTe certamly were made at one time, and witi, good ground, I 

S98. In fact, am I right in assuming that that amendment of the law is in- 
operative; that It IS altogether a dead lette,-, and has not corrected the evil?— 
I^cannot say that, because I have not heard recently any complaint of this abuse 

ivith fhe^amhnlZ' “f “'o POO'- "-ell as from your intercourse 

with the authouties, are you not aware that the right to vote in respect of nro 

i^bfe to’ihP t conferred, because the^owner was 

law. of P'-^rt of the poor-rate ?— Yes ; that was the object of the 

yoo. With respect to ex-officio guardians, at the time the poor law was estab 
this the rule as regards ex-officio guardians, thaf they should never 
nm^ Ti ® That was the rule originallv. 

901. Then it the election ot guardians in any particular nmir law nniryn 
■araounted to 33 , tlie number of the ex-officio was 11 ? — It was. 

'' jl® “'‘f ‘'“R respect this, that for the future the 

‘“1? P°‘"‘ guardians ’ 

1 hat ^\as the alteration that was made. ° 

Q03. And that is the present law? — It is 

rnE.d';o®tr""“ “r ‘'‘“'‘'re gua.'dians are magistrates, and sup- 

posed to be men ot property, do you not think that giving them the rif^ht to vnfe 
by proxy IS giving them double influence, and double votl ?-V fi i o arffr 
as they are owners of property. ’ ’ 

905. Have you heard that there is a strong popular outcry against o>ivin<r 

recoiiecirmg'S 

olvffiu tlm recollection, are you an advocate for ap- 

ru.i„No be«5 ii’gZ I„; f '"re "-gi^rates i„ L 

increase the P''“P°re tt would undoubtedly 

Sans s now umd ' 'T", 7“”* 'vl>era a selection of ex-offijo 

whole of tl.P , I o ^ “'■““t 15 . where the 

Ion rmade,*^ -t, but a sete! 

you me„ 7 oI r “““ I *'"V^ h«>rd that, now 

wa^ti?; “ Z Se SiSr" - 

Dlo.^Are you not aware that several of the gentlemen who are ex-officio 
^ 4 guardians 
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guardians of the North and South Dublin Unions have no landed or other pro- 
perty, either in possession or expectation, within those unions ?— That may very 
possibly be so. 

911. Assuming that that is so, do you think it is fair and just to give men who 
are not directly or indirectly interested in the tax tlie power to vote on those- 
occasions? — I take it that the admission of ex-officio guardians to the Board is 
not founded solely on the ground of the representation of property. I think it 
was considered th"^at that class furnished men of a stamp and character who would 
be advanlageouslv placed upon the Boards of Guardians. 

912. You declare yourself an advocate for conferring the power on the Poor- 
law Commissioners to increase the maximum qualification for guardians. Are yon 
an advocate for that? — The present maximum fixed by the law is 30 /. I am 
not prepared to say that I think that maximum should be increased. 

913. Referring to your answer with regad to the employment of paupers in 
workhouses, can you state the number of able-bodie.d persons within the walls ot 
the various workhouses in Ireland at present ?-^I can ; but my answer related not 
to that class; my answer related to persons employed ont of the workhouses; 
but I can state the number within the walls. By the return of the 3d of February 
of this year, which is the last return I have, it appears that the total number of 
able-bodied males in all the workhouses of Ireland is 24 ', 473 , and of females 50 , 934 . 

914. Then am I correct in assuming that that aggregate number of males and 
females, amounting to about 75,000 able-bodied persons, are employed exclusively 
in breaking stones ? — Certainly not. 

915. How are they employed ? — They are employed within the workhouses ; 
some of the males, I'have'nb doubt, in breaking stones ; not the females ; and 
the males are employed likewise in many workhouses at the corn-mills, which are 
large hand-mills. 

916. Did it ever occur to you that it would be advantageous to attach a certain 
quantity of land to each workhouse, on which the able-bodied paupers could be 
employed in agricultural pursuits? — I do not think it would be advantageous to- 
connect land with workhouses for the employment of tlie able-bodied adult male 
inmates. 

917. Will you slate your reasons for that opinion ? — I think it takes awa}' from 
the irksomeness of residence within the walls of the workhouse if parties are per- 
mitted to go forth into the fields to work; that is one objection. And again, 
when you take those persons out of the walls of the workhouse for that purpose, 
or for any other, it is difficult to prevent communication u ith other parties, and 
the attention of the officers becomes distracted, unless you employ additional 
officers for the purpose. 

91 S. Recollecting that almost the only means of industry in Ireland is upon 
land, do not you think that the workhouses might be made useful in the education 
of young men, between the ages of 12 and 16 , in agricultural pursuits, upon lands 
attached to the workhouses? — My former answer related to able-bodied men 
above the age you have last mentioned. Provision has been made, and I think 
sufficient provision has been made, Ijy the law for the industrial education of chil- 
dren, between the ages yon have mentioned, on the 25 acres of land, which may 
now be held with a workhouse for that purpose. That has been provided for, and 
in many instances land has been procured, and is now used for that purpose. 

919. Then you think that that is a recognised principle? — It is not a recog- 
nised principle to emplov able-bodied adult males in the workhouse in that way, 
and I would not so employ adult able-bodied males out of the walls of tlie work- 
house ; but the principle of the industrial training of young males within tlie vvork- 
house has been recognised by law. 

920. To what extent has that been carried out? — I cannot state the number of 
the unions in which land has been procured, bat there is a considerable number.. 
The law was passed in the last Session of Parliament, and a considerable raimber 
of unions have taken advantage of it. They have taken land, not always fully to 
the extent of 25 acres, but they have taken an additional quantity of land for that 
purpose. The whole amount of land to be occupied by a workhouse was- 
originally 12 acres ; afterwards three acres more were allowed by law (or the pur- 
pose of burial grounds and fever hospitals, and now 25 acres iu addition to that is 
allowed for the industrial training of children in agricultural punsuiLs. 

921. Twenty-five acres is the present maximum [)ower ? — No ; 25 acres in ad- 
dition to 15 , making 40 acres altogether. 

922. Iu 
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fhmr'f '‘ij ■" a purely agricultural district, do not you 

lon^pc ““'n to authorize the Poor-law Commissioners to alfow 

over Tot fricrof I f ” ‘™ aaperienced agriculturists 

°2 and .fi nd / 'I''"'" "'“"'“S <l>a ages of 

12 and 16, and teacmng them the science of agriculture, with the view of criktinu 
a nursery to winch agriculturists might apply for educktcd young men in 
cnhuial pursuits r— I should like to see liow the present experimeift of pennitrine 
workhouses to take 25 acres works before I should propose any addition to that° 

turfed fthal’f ‘rf* “‘ppto" “f ‘'to Puft-law Lmmissiouers wks 

miVhft e Sreater part of the workhouses in the asricultural districts 

might be made self-.supportiiig ?— No, I do not think they could 

diffiflttl toaso"s for entertaining that opinion t-It is very 

<liH7cult to get persons who are receiving relief to work. ^ 

92.5. Are you not aware that in some of the workhouses there are several 
hmu reds of young men of that class that I have already alluded to e„ p oyad in 
breaking stones J-With regard to young boys above the aue of ig, privisin is 
to brlkinvT'' »'uya- I do not think they are put 

L Tnd fhne f*™" ‘ U“'pl°ying them to tailor- 

ng and shoemaking, and artisan trades of that kind, with a fiew to instruct 

ctotorLi f “■ ‘ means of acrri. 

be wee! the"'"®’ °U "‘’■■‘tl'eftott. foe that class of persons 

octween the ages you have mentioned. ^ 

nn^^' What are the ages within which they can be employed 

now m agricultural operations ?-The Act is limited to the employment of children 
or persons under the age of 1 6, who are the inmates of workhouT. 
thif f'ef fl, f "'tt’timum age at 16, are yon aware of 

Tuners whn f rl''® T! f f "’"rkhouses in Ireland able-bodied 

Left bf k f """ emi'loyed upon any work 

the c!se "® I ““ “« ’>''■“'5 “f that fact / it may have been 

nrnH,?'- “''‘"S “ftiuoally as droncs upon the ratepayers t 
producing nothing, but only consuming?— I am not aware of that ^ ^ 

pvpfv®' for applying that principle of attaching 25 acres to 

eveiy umkhouse where it is practicable ?— I am not against it by any means 
930. Have you any report as to its working in any instance i -No we'have 
workml on!"^ experience ; I am not able to give any account of the practical 

m.f ■ "hether such a proceeding has taken place in the Bally- 

Tri!d™f ‘ the particular unions in which it has bekn 

in EptonT’ ye" received any industrial reports from any unions 

m reland respecting the operations that have been conducted with regard to 
agriculture, under the Act which was passed last year?- Those arrauvmnento 
dTbtfhLr recently since the last Session of Parliament ,• I have no 

nfito! d “■'u “>e progress that has been made; but there is 

Snraft’tee ^ ^ recollect, m those reports of sufficient interest to mention to the 

9.33- Have you ever formed any estimate of the probable proportion that the 
wa°ff lhat* "v "“'Chouse bear to the money 

aid „ !■ of ‘I'O " alls of the poorhouse r-Tiie waoi 

TmL f ‘>0 '’0‘'y io proportion to 

the money wages ; but in the case ot a man with a farnilv, it will be larve very 
house. “oney wages, speaking of the inmates of the” work- 

^^“PP"*''’® 0",y opefations were undertaken, such as draining on a larger 
Eiveii’ iLa'!’?""* 0^“'’““'^’ reomneration for which rations only should be 
tl arwou d P^po/^'O" do you think the value of that would bear to the wages 
foimiu" an e f f ‘'“’“"Oration for labour; have you had aiiv opportunity of 
Dul)Iin”Dnio! the •^'1'', ‘ootonce, 1 have observed that in the South 

done LT! L , " T f ‘’'■'o'‘P'yo.re> ","d f understand other work also, is 
Clone by the inmates, and from inquiries I have made. I find the value of that 

lyTVaTL' wotd if ““ I'*''”"'' “■‘•oo i “’,x! is to 

labraiT T re do only onc-third, other circumstances being equal, of the 
0.34. ° “■ '“'’ourcr who was paid in money wages?— I have not seen 

" fy any 
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any estimate or calculation of that kind made, but I think it is very probable that 
the proportion would not be greater than that. 

935. You stated in your former examination that you considered the public 
works to have been exceedingly demoralizing ? — Yes. 

936. Have you ever investigated the causes from which that demoralization 
might have been supposed to proceed, and has it ever occurretl to you that it 
might be attributed, in a great degree, to the want of direct superintendence ; 
that is to say, that the labourers were collected in such large numbers that indi- 
vidual superintendence was scarcely possible ? — I think the terms upon which 
employment was given under the Public Works Act were such as to attract a 
great number of parties from their homes- The wages were given in money, and 
sometimes at rates, both for day and task work, which would be very attractive to 
a large class of labourers ; the mere circumstance of constant employment, so 
long as a man chooses to remain upon the relief list, is extremely attractive, 
because that does not prevail generally ; he had the hope that if he got on the 
relief list he would remain there as long as he was in need of any employment; 
and when he got upon the list, a single man, without wife or without ciiildren, 
would be receiving 1 j. a day as long as he was there. I do not think the rate for 
day labour was alway.s quite so high as that; it was sometimes 8</. and 10 d.; it 
varied from time to time, according to what the prices of provisions were; but for 
taskwork he would be very likely to obtain more ; and 1 believe the immense 
number of people that were attracted to the public works completely overbore all 
possible means of superintendence. I believe that one cause of the expenditure 
reacted upon the other ; that from the principle on which the employment was 
given, a great number of people applied, and that that number rendered it im- 
possible to superintend them; and therefore a great number were attracted on 
that account again, because there vvas no effective superintendence. 

937. Are you of opinion that if the men bad been kept in smaller numbers, so 
small as to insure active superintendence, their labour might have been turned 
to much greater advantage ? — It might have been turned to much greater advan- 
tage if the works had been such as could have been easily measured, and closely 
watched ; but when you are giving relief to a person it is useless to say that he 
does not do his work properly, or that he does not work at ail, for you cannot 
very well turn him off; he is receiving relief; you are giving him relief, and to 
turn him off is to deny relief. 

938. Your means of correction in case of idleness would be insufficient? — 
Yes; with a private employer a person who will not do his work, or who spoils 
his work, is not paid for it ; that is the mode of exacting work from him. But 
it is impossible for the man who i.s on the rations list to be denied payment, for 
that is given day by day, and it is necessary ; the man and his familv is dependent 
upon it; and it must be given at all events. 

939. Mr. P. Scrope.] Could not one punishment be sending them to the 
workhouse, and confining them to stone-breaking there? — Unfortunately in all 
those cases where you employ parlies, under the second section of the Act, out 
of doors, the workhouse is quite full. That is the condition on which it is 
given by law. 

940. Mr. S. Adairi] But in the case of the employment of able-bodied labourers 
in the workhouse, as you wish to utilize the labour, in order to relieve the 
burden of the w'orkhouse, and to make it, to a certain extent, self-supporting, 
would it be difficult or impossible to obtain a very considerable advantage from 
the employment of those able-bodied paupers on land belonging to, or to be 
acquired by, the worklmuse? — I have no doubt that some advantage might be 
obtained in that way, by utilizing the labour of able-bodied paupers on land. 
With reference to able-bodied persons, every effort is made now to utilize their 
labour, by employing the females in making clothes and in household work. For 
the employment of males corn-mills are introduced, not with any distinct view to 
profit, but rather with a view to afford a kind of labour which is not palatable ; but 
still there is some profit, particularly in certain parts of the country, in buying 
the corn in grain, and grinding it into flour. I think, certainly, labour is more 
valuable when applied in the cultivation of land; but I think that would have 
very injurious effects, for the reasons which I have already mentioned. Upon 
the whole, upon a balance of considerations, I would not recommend it. 

941. Then upon the whole, it would, in your opinion, be better that a large 
body of paupers should be supported by a rate rather than trust at all to any 

productive 
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productive return from the labour to which they might be applied ?— I would 
rather rely upon the principle of employing them upon such labour as they 
would hiid unattractive, so as to lead them not to apply for relief if they are 
not really in need of it, than upon the principle of attempting to utilize their 
labour, and obtain an advantage from it. 

942. Suppose we take the case of some of the western unions, in which we 
lind an abso ute incapacity on the part of the guardians to give labour to the 
paupers, and we find also that certain land is derelict and abandoned, and in con- 
sequence of Its abandonment additional paupers are thrown upon the rates • sup- 
pesirig that it were possible to give a power by which the guardians might be 
enabled to enter upon such land, and to cultivate it for the advantage of the union 
would It not be advi,sabie, as an exceptional case, to employ such able-bodied 
labourers upon such abandoned lands;— I think it objectionable to do that, even 
in an excejitioiial case, because I do not see how, when you once begin to do that 
you can disconumie it,- you must continue to support all the people who are de- 
pendent in that way. It does not remove the cause of the evil, and it would be 
lollowed up by oilier case.s, and you would have the guardians of unions, as corno- 
rations, conducting the cultivation of the land to a great extent in those distresLd 
unions, 1 think it would be objectionable i and I am sure the industry of the 
people would suffer most materially by their being employed as a measure of 
relief. 1 am quite sure that that re.sult could not be avoided ; you must damave 
the industry and stimulus to work by giving employment to persons whom vou 
cannot do otherwise tiian relieve. 

943- I understand your opinion to he, that the guardians should not be per- 
mitted to have a temporary lien upon abandoned lands?—] think not. 

944. Ihey should not be allowed to occupy or act as temporary proprietors till 
such time as an arrangement is made with the immediate lessor, or the proprietor 
of the property ?— ^o ; I would not recommend that they should take into occu- 
pation land tor the purpose of cultivating it, even in the case you mention 

945- Have you seen the report from the Board of Guardians which was pub- 
lished m November last, with regard to the Ballymena Union, in the counre of 
Antrim, which purported to give an account of the industrial operations carried 
on in that union ? — I do not recollect it. 

946. Mr. Moore.] As I understand you, you liave given four reasons for not 
employing the paupers in agriculturallabour; the first is, that it would diminish 
the irksomeness of confinement to the paupers; the second is, that the labour 
given by paupers ts very small; the third is, that it would be impossible to dis- 
contmue the work ; and the fourth is, that it would diminish the sti.mulus to exer- 
tion. With regard to the first reason, do you mean to say that you would keep 
the paupers in idleness, merely because idleness was irksome to them No • 
what I mean by that is, that I should prefer providing work within the walls of 
the workhouse to the cultivation of land outside the walls. 

witbt,^' pa-pers for whom you cannot find labour 

with n the walls of the workhouse; as Mr. Reynolds has mentioned, there are 
relieved without doing any work, for a considerable time 
past. I am speaking of the workhouse inmates. 

948. Withm the walls of the workhouse is employment found for those men 
to any constderable extent ;- We are doing it to the fullest extent we can ; T 
difficulty IS, that the workhouses, as originally designed, were not expected to 
contain any con^derable number of able-bodied meS ; there has bean rdSlty 
upon that giound, but we are endeavouring to overcome this difficulty by the 
introduction of large corn-mills; some of them will provide employment for 20 

040“ II that'is th^ system of relays. 

949- f* that IS the case, the two other reasons fail; viz. the smallness of thp 

labour given by paupers, and the small return obtained by the workhouse autho 
rates ;-That applies less to this mode of eniployment than it does to the 0^ 
ployment of paupers in the cultivation of land. 

950. Then in the workhouses in the west of Ireland no profitable emDlovmPni 

fer?fd btkiliu examination that you pre- 

‘hf laki!^’;!:^ ^ 

9.52- Yon said in a previous part of your examination that you did not approve 
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of giving a power of sale ? — I think I did not say that. What I intended to con- 
vey was this, that I was not sure that such a state of accumulated arrear anywhere 
existed as to render it necessary to take either of those alternative courses, either 
to excuse that accumulated arrear or to sell the land in order to pay it; but that 
if it did exist, I should certainly prefer selling the land to excusing the rate, where 
the owner of the land was the party liable for the arrears. 

953- Vou said that it would not be advisable to give a power of sale for the 
rate due by the occupier? — No; because the occupier was not the owner of the 
land. 

954. You would prefer excusing the rate in that case ?— In that case the next 
occupier becomes liable for the rate. I should distrain upon him ; and if he is 
not solvent you must distrain upon the next occupier, and so on. 

955* Would you think it advisable, under any circumstances, to use any portion 
of such land as we are now talking about in employing the paupers on behalf of 
the guardians? — No; I would not take into the occupation of the Boards of 
Guardians land of that kind. 

9,56. Mr. P. ScropeJ\ Do you know iiow many able-bodied men there are in 
the Ballina Union out of employment? — No, I do not. 

957- you know that Lieutenant Hamilton calculates that between 4,000 
and 5,000 able-bodied men will be, in the course of the summer, on the out-door 
relief list, which with 14,000 who are dependent upon them, wilt make above 
18,000 of the class of able-bodied? — I believe that is slated by Lieutenant 
Hamilton. 

958. They will have to be supported by subscription, or out of the public fund, 
will they not? — 1 hey will I am afraid. In tlie Baltina Union at present the 
whole number of cases relieved, under the second section of the Act, is 2,475, 
by the latest return which I have, which is up to the 17th day of February 
last. 

959. That will include the greater number of able-bodied persons ?— Yes, and 
persons who are not able-bodied males; I should say a large proportion of that 
number will not consist of able-bodied male persons, but that number is very 
likely to increase in the course of the spring and summer. 

960. And at the same time, in the same neighbourhood, are there not large 
tracts of land left uncultivated and producing nothing ?— Undoubtedly there are. 

961. Do you know that in the Keninare Union, it appears from the letter of 
Captain Clark, that the able-bodied paupers have become so numerous that he 
has resorted to the plan of filling the workhouse with the males, and relieving 
out of doors all the women and children belonging to those male paupers ? — No, 

1 was not aware of that. 

9C2. In such a case as that would you still think it desirable not to give employ- 
ment out of doors upon some useful work to those men whom, with their families, 
you were maintaining at so large at) expense r — Yes ; iny objections apply generally 
even to such a state of things as that. 

963. You found your opinion upon the idea that it occasions damage to industry 
to employ the paupers as labourers ; that it injures their industrial qualities?— 
Yes, when they are employed in connexion with relief. 

964. Do you think that it does not damage their industrial qualities to be left 

idle, while they are relieved either in the workhouse or out of the workhouse r 

I think it would damage their industry to be relieved out of the workhouse, and 
also to be relieved in the workhouse ; but not to so great a degree if they are 
relieved in the workhouse, because I think, even without work altogether, the 
irksomeness of confinement within the walls, and subjection to discipline, is such 
as to make a roan desire to go out of tlie workhouse, and to maintain himself if 
he can possibly do so. 

965. Are there not many districts in Ireland where it is impossible for the 
able-bodied men to obtain employment out of doors? — I am afraid that is the 
case in the west of Ireland. 

966. Does it not strike you as being very hard that you should apply this very 
strict mode of relief, with the view merely of deterring from making application 
those whom you know to be necessitated to apply for relief? — No, I think it 
is not, on the whole, a hardship ; it is accompanied with an immense degree 
of use 5 of that I have no dotibt, because if you did not apply that test you 
would be overrun with a larger number of applications for relief than now- 
come ; and I think it is no great hardship for individuals who are to be relieved, 

and 
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ami to be housed and fed and clothed at the public expense, to be subjected 
to those conditions. '' 

967. Nor do you think it is an injury to their industrial character being shut 
up m the workhouses and not employed at all for a length of time ?— I think it 
may be an injury to their industrial character to be shut up in the workhouses 
without employment. 

968. Have you not heard, practically, that it has been experienced that the 

industiial cliaracter of those who have been relieved in that way in the last 12 
months lias been very much deteriorated ?— No, I have not heard any statement 
of fact upon that subject. ’’ 

969. Do you remember the works that were executed under Mr. Labouchere’s 
Jotter .'—1 am not acquainted with the ofierations under that letter. 

970. Do you know that the engineers who employed the men have given 
a vei y general approval of the mode in which they executed those works, and 
declared that the men were exceedingly imhistrious, and did not shirk their work 
as they did upon the public works ?— Yes, but the employment under that letter 
could hardly be considered as employment in connexion with relief: it was 
employment introduced at a time when there was great destitution; but it was 
given on the fair principle of work and wages, and not in connexion with a direct 
obligation to afford relief. 

971. Might it not be possible, when the pressure of able-bodied pauperism 
came upon a district, to obviate that pressure by adopting some public work on an 
extensive scale upon which the men should be employed on wages, as independent 
labourers .—Certainly. I ihink it would be a most valuable assistance to the 
administration of relief if any public work could be undertaken, supposina funds 
were forthcoming, and that the object was of sufficient public utility to yield 
some return. The undertaking should be entrusted to parties whose business it 
was to make the best possible use of the money entrusted to them ; not merely to 
give relief, but to give employment which should yield a profitable return. 

972. Do not you think it would be an advantage that such public works should 
be productive, and as immediately productive as possible, of food for the popu- 
lation ?~It would be desirable that they should result in the production of food 
tor the population. 

973. Do you see any difficulty in the establishment of works of that kind in 
some of those unions where able-bodied pauperism now abounds ?— I am not very 
well acquainted with the localities, but I have no doubt means of very serviceable 
pub ic employment might be found in many of those districts if there were funds 
available for the purpose. 

974* H it not the fact that those unions which are most oppressed with able- 
bodied poor have the greatest natural resources for the productive employment of 
labour yet undeveloped ? — No doubt it is the case to a great extent, with refer- 
ence particularly to the west of Ireland. 

975* Amongst other public works of this kind, is not drainage on a very lar^e 
scale very greatly required in those districts ? — No doubt it is. ® 

976. Would not that be exceedingly productive, and render fertile great tracts 
ot land which are now prevented from being well cultivated by moisture ?— Yes • 
and there are operations in progress for arterial drainage, under the Board of 
Works, to a certain extent. 

977. 1 here are al.so, I believe, in those districts of the country large tracts of 
land, hitherto waste, which, from the best authorities, it appears mMit be re- 
clmmeri, so as to become cultivable r — I am not prepared to speak°upon that 
su^ect; I believe tlie reclaiming of those lands is attended with a <^reat deal of 
difficu ty, but I have not inquired into it; I do not know whether a good return 
could be made for the capital employed. It is a subject on which I am not ac- 
quainted vvith the details or the calculations. J believe they have been made, 
and with difFerent results, by different parties ; but it has not occurred to me to 
make such inquiries as to enable me to speak with confidence upon the return 
that vvould be obtained for capital employed in reclaiming waste land. 

978. Whether the employment was productive of profit or not, if it returned 
anything, vvould it be a far better mode of expending money than maintaining 
the poor in an unproductive way, and a demoralizing way?— It would be the 
greatest possible benefit to tlie administration of relief in those districts, under 
their present distressed circumstances, if such works could be undertaken, even 
II they did not make tlie return iluu was expected from them. 

"34- B 3 979. Would 
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979. Would it not be likely to improve the industry of the population, and to 
teach them habits of work and of skill, wliich they now very much require to 
learn ? — I think it would ; there is no reason wljy it should not be conducted in 
such a way as to improve the industry of the country, as well as provide a means 
of livelihood for the population. 

980. PerhapvS you see no objection to the adoption of a plan of that kind, 
except the difficulty of raising funds and obtaining possession of the land ? — I 
see no other difficulty ; I do not know whether there would be a return for the 
capital employed, but if that were so, I am sure it would be of the highest pos- 
sible advantage under the circumstances that now exist in the western part of 
Ireland. 

gSi. Do you know what has been the proceeds of the stones that have been 
broken, or whether it has at all approached to the cost of the quarries that have 
been hired, and the cost of breaking the stones ? — 1 believe the stones have 
not realized nmch ; they have realized more in some places tlian in otliers. 

982. Is there any sale at all of them ? — Yes ; they are sold to some extent in 
some places. 

983. Has there been an accumulation in the dep6ts? — I have seen in the 
country an accumulation ; in many places heaps of broken stones are lying. 

984. Do not you think that men who are set upon a kind of work which they 
know to be of a useless kind, and upon which' tliey know that they are employed 
only as a test, are likely to idle over it and shirk it much more than if it was pro- 
ductive of a return ? — They will idle over either description of work where it is 
given as a measure of relief, whether it is profitable or unprofitable. No doubt in 
breaking stones there is great difficulty in keeping the men to it; they require 
very close superintendence; but that kind of work admits of better superintend- 
ence than more profitable employment. 

985. Able-bodied men have been admitted very largely as a test into the 
workhouses, and then allowed to go out, and then they have been relieved out of 
doors ? — That has been done in some places ; but I think not with the approval 
of the Poor-law Commissioners. 

986. When able-bodied men have been admitted into the workhouse, has not it 
been a very general practice that their liouses have been levelled, if they belonged 
to tije small-tenement class r — We have heard of that being done in some cases. 

987. When the men go out of the workhouse again, where do they find shelter T 
— 1 do not know. 

988. Have you reason to know, from the report of Captain Kennedy, that in 
the Clare Unions, large bodies of that class, to the amount of several thousands, 
are lying out in the ditches for want of shelter? — I have seen a description like 
that in some of Captain Kennedy’s reports ; at different times he has reported a 
very large number of evictions in the Kilrush Union, with which he was connected. 
There were nearly 8,000 persons at one time who were rendered houseless; a 
good number of those came into the workhouses, and others were found lying 
about the fields. 

989. Do you allow any money for lodging to out-door paupers ? — No relief, 
under the second section of the Act, can be given but in food ; money could not 
be legally given to that class of cases. 

990. How do those poor beings, whose houses have been pulled down, and 
who have been driven to oul-door relief after their admission into the work- 
house, find any lodging at all? — I am not aware whether that practice you have 
mentioned exists in the Kilrush Union of first admitting into the workhouse and 
then turning out the pei sons ; I do not think it exists at this time ; I think it has 
been put a stop to. 

991. Is any allowance made to the out-door paupers for fuel or lodging? — We 
cannot, under the second section of the Act, give anything but food to able- 
bodied persons. 

992. How have those poor persons who have subsisted on relief given them in 
food been able to clothe themselves? — I am afraid that they are very badly clothed 
now, after so long a period of distress. 

993. Are they nearly naked ? — They are veiy badly clothed : the reports upon 
that subject are very distressing. 

994. Do not you think that a provision should be introduced into the law to 
enable Boards of Guardians to provide clothing for those who are absolutely with- 
out it ; is not clothing as niucb required to prevent disease and starvation as food 

in 
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in many instances ? — 'Phe administration of relief in regard to clothing out of the 
workliouse is liable, perhaps, to more abuse than any other form of relief- it is 
perfectly Icgai in England, but I think it is not given in England where it is le<ml ; 
there is very little clothing given by the Boards of Guardians; relief is given in 
money. I should rather resort to giving relief in money than giving clothing. 

995. If yon gave money to those parties they would be able to provide clothing, 
and that they do in England, in addition to providing food ? — Yes. 

996. With regard to the relieving officers, to whom are they responsible for the 

discharge ot their duly ? — They- are responsible, in the first instance, to the guar- 
dians of the union in whicli they serve, and m the last resort to the Poor-law 
Commissioners; the Poor-law Commissioners have' the power of removing them 
Irom office. ° 

997. Are ihejr ever dismissed for neglect of duty, and have many been dis- 
cliarged, viihin your knowledge? — A great nianv. 

ggS. Is there any legal liability attaching to them in the case of neoiect of the 
poor, sopposing it amounted to death as the consequence; did you ever know an 
instance vhere a verdict of manslaughter had been returned against a relieving 
officer?— No; but they would be liable if they abused the powers given to them 
by the Act, m not giving provisional relief in the rase of sudden and urgent dis- 
tress. I liave no doubt they would be liable to prosecution and to punishment. 

999. Do you know an instance in which they have been held liable, and have 
been punislied in the legal courts of the country for neglect of duty ? — No. 

1000. Perhaps it is not generally known how far they are legally liable, and 
therefore no proceedings are taken against them ?— The usual punishment, if a 
relieving officer neglects his duty, is to remove him from his office. I have’ not 
heard of any criminal proceedings against a relieving officer for neglect of duty. 

toot. But still in those distressed districts, where there has been the dismissal 
of the relieving officer for misconduct, death may have ensued, and he may have 
become legally liable to the extent of manslaughter ?— I do not recollect any case 
in which a death was directly traceable to the misconduct of the relievino- officer. 

1003 . You spoke of some of the evils attaching to setlleinent; you did not 
mention whether, in your opinion, it does not hind labourers to a very narrow 
area of residence, and interfere, therefore, with the free circulation of labour very 
injuriously ? — It does so, no doubt. 

1003. And that injury would he in proportion to the narrowness of the area? 
— It would. 

1004. Do not you conceive that it would be very disadvantageous to introduce 
a law into Ireland making the area of relief of a small size ?— i tliink it would be 
a very great objection to narrowing the area very materially. 

1005. Have you seen the map of the Bailina Union, as recommended by the 
Boundary Commissioners? — I have. 

_ 1006, Are not the electoral divisions there recommended of a very small 
size r — They are not of a very small size. 

1007. Are there three times as many as there are at present?— There are twice 

as many electoral divisions in the three unions, which are formed out of the ori- 
ginal union, as there were in that original union. The whole number is 34 • in the 
original union it was I7. ’ 

1008. Would you recommend reducing the area of electoral divisions below 

the point to which they have been reduced by the Commissioners in that map? 

1 have not studied those divisions much ; but there is one very great objection to 
narrowing the areas further, namely, that you produce thereby a greater in- 
equality of rating than now exists among the divisions; .'the more you narrow the 
area, the more you must increase the inequality of the burden. The main object 
that parties look to, in arranging the divisions, is to have the net annual value 
and the population as much in proportion to each other as possible; and the 
more you subdivide, the less you are able to do that. 

J009. With the areas reduced beyond this point, or even as reduced so far, 
might it not happen that one electoral division which consisted altogether of pas- 
ture land, having very few residences upon it, would be very low rated, while 
the neighbouring division, consisting of arable land, and having many residences, 
would be completely overwhelmed withjiauperism ?— It might be so. 

1010. In that state of things there could hardly be any remedy but a rate 
in aid, which would again take in the neighbouring pastoral electoral division, 

JO 4 and 
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A. Vovstr, Esq. and leave things much as they were when the electoral division was larger ? — 
Yes. 

6 March 1849. lOM. Have you had much experience in English parishes; have you ever 
observed that the disposition of the proprietors of parishes, where they consisted 
of a single property, was very much to prevent the residence of labourers upon 
the property ? — Yes, 1 have heard of that disposition being exhibited in many 
cases. 

1012. Are not the poor frequently in consequence driven to reside on the 
confines of neighbouring parishes, or in towns and open parishes ? — Yes ; I have 
heard of tlie distinction of late which prevails in England between parishes which 
are close and those which are open parishes, which, I presume, represents the 
state of things you have described. 

1013. The practice is very much to clear the close parishes of the residences 
of labourers ? — The close parishes relieve themselves from the burden of the 
chargeability of labourers when requiring relief at the expense it may be ot 
some other parishes, having at the same time the advantage of using the labour of 
those labourers when they require them. 

1014. Do not you think that that would operate still more strongly in Ireland 
than in England ? — I think it would operate, with the narrow area of rating. 

1015. To towns would it be a very serious injury? — Both to towns and to 
other property it would be a serious injury. 

1016. The clearing system has already proceeded further than is desirable in 
Ireland, has it not ? — Indeed I should not like to give any opinion upon it. _ 

1017. You would not wish to give any additional inducement to parties to 
clear their lands? — The clearance has been attended with a great deal of distress 
to the poor people who have been turned out. I have no wUh to increase the 
disposition to clearance. 

1018. The object of those who propose a small area of taxation being to indivi- 
dualize the responsibility of owners and occupiers of land, have you ever paid 
attention to a proposition to effect that object more directly and completely, by 
exempting from the rate for the employment of the able-bodied those who give 
full employment in proportion to their occupation or their property to the 
able-bodied of the district, and rating only those who neglect or refuse to give 
that fair proportion of employment? — Yes, I have seen that proposition put 
forward. 

1019. Have you ever considered whether it could be enforced in Ireland? — It 
struck me as not being desirable to adopt. 

1020. As to the return of Irish paupers from England to Ireland, do they come 
back to the division to which they belong, or do they accumulate about the ports 
at which they are landed ? — I think they frequently go away to the places to which 
they belong ; there are sometimes private funds put in motion in order to enable 
them to go. 

1021. Are private funds ever put in motion to enable paupers to remove from 
Ireland to England or Scotland ? — I have heard of that, but I do not know any- 
thing about it of my own knowledge. 

1022. At what cost are they removed in that way, and enabled to take a steer- 
age or a deck passage from Ireland to England or to Scotland r — From Dublin 
to Liverpool I do not know the cost ; but it is very small, U. Qd. or 6 d. 

1023. It costs the English parish much more than that to send them back 
again ? — Yes. 

1024. Is there much traffic of that kind forwards and backward*, between 
England and Ireland ? — There are a great many removed from time to time from 
the parishes in England and Scotland to Ireland, but not so many as one would 
expect on the whole, looking to the numbers that migrate from Ireland to England 
and Scotland. 

1025. Have you any return of the number that have been removed to Ireland 
in that way? — No; it is impossible to have a return of that, because the poor-law 
authorities in Ireland never have the slightest notice, nor is any communication 
made to the authorities at the places to which the persons removed belong, or 
the ports at which they are landed. It may so happen that they may not apply 
for relief, but they do frequently apply for relief, and even then we do not know, 
except from their own mouth, where they camu from originally, from what place 
they were sent back, or when they were brought over. 

lOifi. As 
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1026. As to the classification in the workhouses, do you think that the classi- A. Potver, Esq 

fication has generally proved sufficient to preserve young females from moral con- 

taminatioii, and to free the father of a family from distrust and anxiety as to the ® March 1849. 
company to which his young children of that class are exposed ?— As long as 

they continue in the class of girls, that is, under the age of 15 , in workhouses 
which are well managed, where the actual classification provided is preserved, 

I think the girls are kept from contamination ; but it is very unfortunate if when 
they arrive at that age there is no one to receive them out of the workhouse, and 
if places cannot be found for them ; for they are then admitted into the adult class, 
and are liable to great moral evil. 

1027. After 15 , are they exposed to being mixed with profligate and abandoned 
women m. those workhouses ?— If there are persons of that character in the 
workhouse ; but I should observe that characters of that kind do not exist to the 
same degree in the Irish workhouses as they do in English. In the town workhouses 
in Ireland they do exist ; and so far, in those houses the evil you speak of is very 
great ; but we encourage a separate classification for those females in the work- 
houses wliere the evil is such as I have described. 

1028. That dread must operate very powerfully upon the mind of a father of 
a well-conducted family- — No doubt it does. 

1029. And must add to his disinclination to appl}- for relief in the workhouse 
— Yes. 

1030. And disposing him rather to risk the lives of himself and his family 
than subject them to that contamination ? — It is undoubtedly a very great evil 
where it exists. 

1031. Is It not t'ue fact that very many persons have been known to subject 
themselves to sufferings that have brought on death, rather than accept that 
means of relief?— I believe there are some authenticated cases in which, rather 
than go into the workhouses, the people have gone without relief altogether, and 
have suffered dreadful consequences to themselves and their families ; hut I never 
heard of such circumstances as connected with disinclination on the ground vou 
have referred to. 

1032. Do not you consider that that is a very hard alternative to propose to an 
industrious man of that class, willing to work, but wholly unable, from the circum- 
stances of the country, to find work, viz. workhouse relief, under the circumstance 
you have described, for himself and his family, or absolute starvation - — It would 
be so undoubtedly ; but endeavour has been made to correct the evil, and it has 
been corrected to a great extent, by having a different classification for females 
of abandoned character in tlic workhouses. 

1033. you say that it has not succeeded in effecting that object?— Ido not 
think the object is universally efl'ecled. 

1034. Chairman.'} Have you any power of keeping the inmates in the work- 
houses compulsorily - — No. 

1035. Then supposing a large farm to be attached to a workhouse, do you 
think that able-bodied men would remain in the workhouse at periods when 
remunerative wages were given for labour outside the workhouse?— No, they 
would not. 

1 036. They w ould not remain in the workhouse in the spring-time, when employ- 
ment is generally abundant? — No; a good many able-bodied men go out of the 
workhouse in spring time, and in certain districts there is a great reduction of the 
number of people in the workhouse at that period. 

1037. it not the fact that three-fourths of the workhouses in Ireland are at 
that time cleared of able-bodied persons ? — In ordinary times it is so, but 1 am 
afraid that it will not be so in the present state of the country. 

1038. Supposing you liad a large farm attached to a workhouse, you would, in 
ordinary times, have a deficiency of labour just at the time it was most needed for 
the cultivation of that farm ? — 1 have no doubt we should, in ordinary times, 
have a deficiency of labour for the cultivation of the land connected with the 
workliouse. 

. 1039.^ Major Blachall,} Are you aware that there are a great number of women 
with their tamilies in the workhouses in Ireland, whose husbands have already 
emigrated to America? — I have no doubt there are. 

1040. I hose persons would be willing, if they could get assistance, to proceed 
to join their husbands? — Yes, I should think there are many cases where they 
would be willing. 

E 1041. Colonel 
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J. PoTper, Esq. 1041. Colonel Dunne.\ Are you aware that there are 900,200 persona depen- 
... . dent on labour in Ii'eland? — Probably those figures are correct. 

6 March 1849. 1042. And that there are 4,500,000 nearly dependent upon them? — Yes. 

1043. For the best part of the year 1846 there was only an eleventh of that 
number actually employed, and in 1847 a seventh was employed. If the re- 
mainder cannot get work, what is to become of them ? Can you expect to lock 
them up in the workhouses to break stones ? — At the time you mention, when 
an eleventh part of those persons were receiving employment, the others were 
supported in some w’ay or other ; they were not supported either in the workhouses 
or in out-door relief. In answer, therefore, to the question, I should hope that a 
state of things may come round in which such persons will be supported, though 
not on wages, without having recourse to relief, as that state of things existed 
before. 

1044. Can they be supported in those numbers without a return to the potato.? 
— I think a return to the potato would facilitate the employment and support of* 
the people without relief, but I am not prepared to say that circumstances may 
not arise under which, without a return to the potato, they may be supported. 

1045. those districts which were most distressed last year was out-door 
relief given to a very large extent ? — Yes. 

1046. To able-bodied persons? — In some cases. 

1047. In Westport and Achill was not out-door relief given to a large extent? 
— ^Yes. 

1 048. Were not the people who were relieved forbidden to work on the land by 
the regulations laid down for relief? — They were at the time they were receiving 
relief ; they were not forbidden to work on their own land, but they were pro- 
hibited from receiving relief Mdiile in the employment of any other person. 

1049. Were not they forbidden to work on their own land ? — No. 

1050. If you will turn to the report of the inspector of Clave Island Union, 
you will find a complaint, that instead of breaking stones as they ought to be, 
the men stole away to cultivate their farms? — Yes; they received their relief 
on condition that they came to a certain spot, and worked there for the union. . 

1051. They were prevented from working on their farms? — They were pre- 
vented from working on their farms during the time that they ought to have been 
breaking stones. 

1052. Are you aware that the produce after that of the whole district of Clare 
Island, when divided among the population, amounted to 6 s. 4 d., and according 
to the valuation and the produce, to 3 s. 2 d. a head, in consequence of that pro- 
hibition ? — I am not aware of that. 

1053. Have you ever looked at the agricultural returns of that produce? — No. 

1054. If those people had been employed on the farms, and had sowed the 
seed, would they not have obtained a harvest that would have supported them ? 
— Indeed, I cannot say ; if there had been a favourable season, I have no doubt 
that where they used to be supported without relief, they might still have been 
supported ; but there were times of the year in Achill, when, before the poor law, 
and even since the workhouse poor law has been introduced, the people have been 
in very great distress. 

1055. But at all events, the farms were more likely to produce food if tilled 
than if not tilled ? — Yes. 

1056. It was prohibited that they should till them, by the fact of their breaking 
stones ? — They were obliged to break stones, as the condition of receiving relief ; 
they were so far prohibited from cultivating their farms, but I think the non-cul- 
tivation probably arose from the want of seed, and the want of hope in the minds 
of the people. 

1057. And not from the prohibition? — No. 

10,58. But the prohibition, so far as it went, acted in reproducing famine? — 
Tlie prohibitiori 'interfered with the cultivation of land bv those persons while 
receiving relief. 

1059. 0/iai?'man.] But do you think it was necessary to establish such a test 
in order to prevent wages being reduced by the relief going in part payment of 
wages ? — It was perfectly necessary to establish that test. 
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Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



Alfred Power, Esq. called in ; and further Examined. 

1060. Sir J2. Ferguson^ WHAT officers are employed under the Commis- 
sioners for auditing the accounts of the different unions ? — There are six auditors 
of accounts. 

1061. What are their particular duties? — To audit the accounts when made 
up by the guardians and their officers. 

1062. How are they appointed, and how are they paid ? — They are appointed 
by the Commissioners ; and they are paid from the annual vote, a fixed salary, 
which is inclusive of all expenses. 

1 063. Have they any clerks or other officers to assist them in the examination 
of the accounts? — None, for which any allowance is made; but I think one or 
two do employ clerks to assist them in the audit. 

1064. In case the auditors should disallow any item in the accounts, how is 
that money to be recovered ? — Any illegal expenditure may be recovered under 
the 28th section of the Poor-law Extension Act, by a very summary process ; 
the auditor is by that section directed, when he disallows an item "for illeo'al 
expenditure, to debit the party by whom he thinks it ought to be replaced. ”lf 
it is authorized by the signature or initials of any guardian or guardians, they 
are the parties pointed out by the Act as liable ; 'if it is unauthorized expendi- 
ture, and incurred by a paid officer, he is the party marked as the person from 
whom it should be recovered, and there is a summary proces.s of proceeding 
before justices for the recovery of items so disallowed, and debited to any par- 
ticular parties. 

1065. ^ Under what document would you consider a guardian to be rendered 
liable ; is it under a cheque for the payment of money, or under what other 
document ? — He would be liable by signing a cheque for the payment of money ; 
he would also be liable by putting his signature or initials upon one of the relief 
books, whereby Uie relieving officer is authorized to give any illegal relief. 

1066. Supposing in the cheque there were legal items contained, and also 
items which the auditor considered not sanctioned by law, would that make any 
difference in the proceeding ?— No, I -do not know that it would ; the auditor 
would disallow part of the sum included in the cheque, instead of disallowing 
the wliole. There is another mode of process in the case of a cheque illegally 
signed. As we are advised, we could proceed in the Court of Chancery against 
guardians who signed a cheque for illegal expenditure, but now there is the 
more summary mode of proceeding, that I before described. 

1067. Is there not a form ol cheque in which the chairiuau is described as 
signing by order of a majority of the Board of Guardians, and do you think 
that that would make any difference in your proceediug individually against tlie 
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person who was in the chair at the time } — I think the cheque does say, “ by 
order of the Board of Guardians but the chairman may refuse to sign a clieque 
if he is of opinion that the expenditure is illegal ; and when that document is 
signed by the chairman, and by other parties, those are the parties against wliom 
we are advised that proceedings will lie. 

1068. Mr. Fagan.l Have the Commissioners given any directions to the 
auditors with reference to those illegal payments, as to how they were to proceed 
during the process of auditing the accounts? — No special directions; each 
auditor is supposed to understand his duty under the sections of the Acts of 
Parliament which define his duty, and there is no general instruction of the 
Commissioners to the auditors bejmnd such as relate to the routine of the mode 
in which they are to conduct the audits ; that is, as to tlie notice and other 
matters generally. 

1069. But if an auditor finds in auditing accounts that a payment which 
has been made is illegal it is disallowed ? — It is the duty of the auditor to 
disallow it. 

^ 1070. Without reference to the Commissioners ? — The Commissioners cannot 
direct him either to allow or disallow any payments; he has an authority wholly 
independent of the Commissioners, that being an authority given to him by the 
Act of Parliament. 

1071. Is not the payment of interest to the treasurer or to the bankers an 
illegal payment? — There are some cases in which, on the appointment of the 
treasurer, an arrangement which is not illegal has been made with him, 
that he should allow interest on deposits, and charge interest ou over-drawn 
accounts, and interest frequently finds its way into the accounts of the union, 
under some arrangement of that description ; but if that arrangement does not 
e.xist, we consider that the guardians have not power, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, to borrow any sum of money from any person in order to meet the current 
expenditure of the union ; and therefore interest charged upon such loans, we 
hold not to be a legal item. 

1 072. In that case it is for the auditor to disallow the charge ? — It is. 

3073. Who are in that event responsible for the payment of interest? — The 
interest is charged in the treasurer’s account ; it would, therefore, be struck out 
of the account rendered by a paid officer in the usual course, without any person 
being made responsible for the payment of it. 

3074. But in point of fact, have not large sums in interest been paid. Take 
the Cork Union, for instance, which was some time ago very heavily in debt. 
V ere not large sums paid to the treasurer in interest? — I am not aware of that; 
sometimes loans are borrowed from the treasurer where the guardians have power 
to borrow, and the interest would then be legal, as if it were for any additional 
building, but if it were to meet the current expenditure it would not be strictly 

•t> 75 - Therefore it would be the duty of the auditor to disallow such a pay- 
ment? — It would. 

1076. Supposing the guardians, for the purpose of relieving their union from 
the cijarge of maintaining destitute persons, removed them to their own unions 
at the expense of the Board of Guardians, would that be an illegal payment? — 
It would. 

1077. And it would be disallowed by the auditor? — It would ; it ought to be. 

1078. Who would be chargeable for that payment; would the person pro- 
posing such a resolution in the Board of Guardians be responsible? — No; the 
person proposing the resolution would not be the person responsible. 

3079. w'ould be the party that would be responsible? — It would depend 
upon the form in wliicii the direction was given ; if it were put upon tlie re- 
lieving officers’ book, it would have the initials of the chairman, and he would 
be liable for it. 

1080. How do you define “illegality;” would anytliing, in contraventiouof the 
orders of the Commissioners, be illegal ?— Yes ; there might be an order of the 
Commissioners, a payment in contravention of which would be illegal. 

1081. Mr. Clements.'] "With reference to the audit of the accounts, you say 
that there_ are six auditors ; have they ail audited their accounts up to the last 
half year.' — I have recent information from Dublin as to the present state of 
the audits ; of the whole number of unions, 131 , 78 have been audited up to the 
29 th of September last, tlie latest possible period of audit. The audited accounts 

of 
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of tiiose 78 unions are in fact in London at this time ; there remain, therefore 53 
unions that have not been audited up to the asth of September last ; of that num- 
hei 42 have been audited up to the 25th of March 1848; they have therefore only 
one half year due ; those 42 may be considered as now in the regular course of 
“ I /<=ason to suppose that any of those will not be forthcoming 

at he end of the half year, that is, at the end of the period which is allowed the 
auditors to audit ; in fact, they will be audited before another half year becomes 

rent' h- If “ 5'“’’ ^eides the cur- 

rent halt yeai of that number nine have one half year only due, that is, they 
have been audited only up to September 1847 ; therefore in all those nine case^ 
there ,s one half year in arrear, besides the current half year. The other two 
which are exceptional oases, consist of Clifden and Dingle Unions, of which no 
audit has ever been effected yet. The Clifden Union was brought into opera- 
hon, and opened its workhouse for paupers, only in March 1847; and the 
-Uingle Union was brought into operation subsequently to March 1848. There 
is therefore, m Uiat case, only one half year due, which is in fact the current 
iidlt year, and which is in due course of audit. 

1082. What was the cause of the 42 unions, of which you speak, not having 
their accounts audited up to the 28lh of September last?-They are in the course 
of audit now. Each auditor has a great number of unions to audit, and he has 
tlie entire half year at Ins disposal to do it in ; lie cannot audit all the unions at 
once ; they are m the course of audit. However, I have no doubt that the 42 
unions comprise some unions, the accounts of which were very backward, and 
not forthcoming at the proper period from the clerks of the guardians ; that was, 

1 tlimk, owing 111 a great measure to the great additional detail introduced into 
the accounts by the alteration of the law which introduced out-door relief 

1083. Do those 42 unions comprise unions managed by elected guardians 

principally, or unions managed by vice-guardians ?-They comprise both classes, 
those under Boards of Guardians are Armagh, Athlone, Banbridge, CloMier 
Clones, Cork, Donegal, Dundalk, Edenderry, Ennis, Killamey, Kinsale, L&ter- 
kenny l.isburn, Lismore, Lisnaskea, Lowtherstown, Manorhamilton, Middleton 
Nenagh, Newry, Roscrea, Sligo, Swineford, and Tralee ; and those manaaed by 
vice-guardiuiis are, Boyle, Cahirciveen, Castlerea, Cavan, Cootehill, Enniskillen 
Lnmstyinoii Kanturk, Kenmare, Kilriish, Mohill, Scariff, Tipperary, Tulla- 
more, and Westport. ^ - 

1084. What IS the cause of those accounts not being audited up to the 29th 
ot September last .- I have answered that question already, by saying that the 

present with respect to those unions ; 
they have finished auditing 78 of the unions, and they are auditing the remain- 
n (i. ^ ““ ‘ motived the abstracts for the half year from 

all the unions. I am not sure that they have been made up by the o-uardians 
and are in the hands of the auditors; but still they have before them a certain 
rime, VIZ. to the end ot the six weeks, before another audit becomes due 
Close 42 unions are in progress of audit; but I have no doubt some of them 
are backward as I have pid already, from tile great details introduced by the 
alteration of the law, and the amount of out-door relief that has been Mven ' that 
if "7 “f account in the year ending on the 29th of September last. 
In some ol those cases the clerks have been over-tasked with work ; they have 
had a new duty to attend to ; and they have had the Parliamentary returns of 
last Session to prepare ; m some instances assistance was not provided in due 
time, and the accounts have therefore fallen into arrear. That which I have 
*h “PPltes equally to the nine unions which have not been audited since 

the 29t . ot September 1847; tliat half year was the first which involved out- 
door le lef, and the clerks of unions have never been able to get over the arrear. 
Some clerks have been obliged to resign, and others have succeeded, and taken 
f “ f '“f P'-«leces8ors. This e.xplanation likewise 

applies to bo h classes of cases. When the new duties fell upon the clerks, 
tlirae duties broke them down 111 many cases, and they were obliged to resign, 
and new clerks were appointed who succeeded to the arrears of tiieir predeces- 
f } Itdreve, has been done that could be done by the Commis- 

sioneis to forward the auditing of those accoiiuts. They applied to the Treasury 
m the eaily part of last year for an addition to the iiiimber of auditors ; tha'c 
Tbcf f ^ *>>e close of the September half year, 

as leiefore a half year lost, during which additional exertions might 
E 3 have 
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A. Power, Esq. have been obtained by increasing the number of auditors as stated. We have also 

made the extra exertion of sending from the office gentlemen from the statistical 

8 March 1849. department, 'who are acquainted 'with the accounts, to certain unions, to put 
them as much as possible forward. In some of tliese cases there was no ground 
for dismissing the clerk or calling upon him to resign, but by force of circum- 
stances, the accounts had fallen into arrear, and we have made that exertion to 
bring them right; and that, I believe, will, in the course of a little time, bring 
the accounts of those unions forward ; and I trust that we shall get a complete 
audit of the whole of the unions before the 1st of May, which will be the date 
of the next annual report. 

1085. Mr. Including Dingle? — Yes, including Dingle and tlie whole 

of the unions ; it may possibly not be the case, but 1 trust it will. 

1086. Mr. Ckments.] I understood you to say that 78 unions had had their 
accounts audited up to the 29 th of September last r — ^Yes. 

1087. That leaves 53 , whose accounts have not been audited up to the 29 th of 
September last; of those 53 unions, 42 have had their accounts audited up to 
the 25 th March last; leaving ll unions whose accounts have not been audited 
down to the 25 th of March ? — Yes. 

1088. That is, the accounts have not been audited since the 29 th of Septem- 
ber 1847 ? — Exactly. 

1089. Will you be so good as to give the names of those 11 unions, dividing 
them, as before, into those that are managed by elected guardians, and those 
that are managed by vice-guardians ? — They are all under vice-guardians, 
except Skibbereen ; the names are Ballinrobe, Carrick-on-Shannon, Castlebar, 
Castlerea, Galway, Granard, Loughrea, Roscommon, and Tuam. Those have 
been audited up to September 1847 only; and the Ballina Union appears to 
have been audited only to the 29 th of September 1846 . 

1090. Is there any other union, of which the accounts have been audited only 
to the 29 tli of September 1846 : — No. 

109]. What is the last time up to which the accounts of the Mohill Union 
have been audited ? — Up to the 25 th of March 1848 . 

1092. The accounts of the 11 unions which are under vice-guardians, not 
having been audited, what check is there over those vice-guardians, with refer- 
ence to the expenditure ? — They are subject to the check of the auditor; the 
accounts will be audited, I have no doubt, and I trust very shortly. 

1093. But what check is there on the expenditure of the vice-guardiaus in 
unions where accounts have not been audited for two years ? — In all those cases 
there is a local inspector ; but I do not regard that as a very efficient check upon 
the expenditure; the check is the liability of the accounts to be audited, which 
will no doubt be done. 

1094. Do you think that there is any practical check upon the expenditure of 
officers, who probably are removed from the district bv the time the accounts 
are audited, when the accounts are not likely to be audited for a year and a half, 
or two years, from the state of arrear in which the accounts already are ? — I have 
no doubt that the vice-guardians feel themselves checked by the liability to audit 
during the whole of their administration. 

1095. Do the auditors go into the merits of the expenditure in any respect ? — 
They go into the question of the legality or illegality of the expenditure. 

1096. But do they go into the expediency of the expenditure in any respect? 
— No; the reasonableness and the legality are the two elements to which they 
look. 

1097. But not the expediency of it? — No. 

1098. When there are two paid officers who have the expenditure of a large 
sum of money, what check or control is there over them with regard to the 
expenditure, the accounts themselves not being even audited till a year and a 
half or two years after that expenditure has been incurred, and’ nobody being 
cognizant of that expenditure, or the expediency of that expenditure ? — In the 
first place, I believe most of those arrears in the accounts began not under the vice- 
guardians, but under the Board of Guardians, who pi’eceded the vice-guardians ; 
very few of the vice-guardians who were appointed have been appointed for more 
than a year; and the half a year beginning the 25 th of March, and ending the 
29 tli of September 1848 , is therefore the only half year which was wholly under 
vice-guardians, except in very few cases. 

1099. If 
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1099. If the accounts of a union are audited, the ratepayers in the union are a Paaer Esq 

made cognizant of the expenditure in that union by the audit of the accounts ; is ^ 

not that so ?— Yes, it is. 8 March J849. 

1100. If the accounts are not audited how can the ratepayers know anything 
of the expenditure, more especially when that expenditure is conducted by vice- 
guardians?— It is extremely objectionable, no doubt, that the accounts should 
run into arrear, and it takes away from the ratepayers the protection which tlxey 
are entitled to have. They ought to have the advantage of a speedy settlement 
of the accounts for every half year. That, no doubt, is a most desirable object 
to attain, and by delay they lose the effectual protection against improper 
expenditure which they otherwise would have. In the latter class of extreme 
cases there may be explanations in regard to individual unions, of the delay, 

■which I am not able at the present moment to give ; the explanation which I 
liave given shows what I believe to be the general cause of the delay which has 
occuiTcd. 

3 101. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the delay in auditing those 
accounts has been unavoidable, yet the fact being so, that tlie accounts have not 
been audited up to a recent period, what practical check is there upon the ex- 
penditure by those vice-guardians ; I presume that the accounts not having been 
audited, have not been closed and entered up, and that therefore it is impossible 
for anybody to know what the expenditure has been ? — As regards out-door 
relief, the relieving officers are called upon, at the close of every half year, to 
post, in the several electoral divisions, a statement of the names and residences 
of parties who Ixave received relief, and an account of the relief that they have 
received during the half year ; that direction is contained in the general order 
of thePooi’-law Commissioners, regulating the conduct of out-door relief; besides 
he is required now' by circular to post, from time to time, at the end of each 
fortnight, or other period, as the guardians shall direct, the names of all the pai'ties 
upon the out-door relief list, which I believe has been done, more or less, in the 
unions which are under vice-guardians. The publication of the name some- 
times gives rise to complaints on the part of the ratepayers, against the conduct 
of the relief by vice-guardians ; those inquiries are sometimes very pro- 
tracted, and yei’y long, and involve great details, but they are never refused by 
the Commissioners. The inspector proceeds to the spot, and, in the presence of 
the ratepayers, inquires into the individual cases of relief. .That has been done 
in several cases, and some abuses have been corrected by that means ; in other 
cases, complaints which Ixave been brought forward have been shown not to have 
any real foundation. 

1102. Have the vice-guardians received instructions to give every facility to 
the ratepayers to obtain information, independently of those lists that are 
posted, as to the persons w’ho are receiving relief? — I am not aware of any 
general instructions of that nature having been given to the vice-guardians ; we 
know that they do give facility to the ratepayers, and that is encouraged by us 
whenever such a question arises on the correspondence. 

1103. If you heard that vice-guardians had refused to give that information, 
or had refused to give to the previous guardians access to the books, with a view 
to enable them to obtain information, do you or do you not think that the '^•ice- 
guardians would have acted properly ? — Before I gave any opinion as to whether 
they had acted properly or improperly, I should require to know the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

1104. Do 3-011 think that they would have acted in accordance with their 
duty .—1 do not think it is reasonable to oolige the vice-guardians to give every 
one access to every book ; it might be very inconvenient to do so ; it mio-ht very 
much inteiTupt the course of their business. 

1105. Then, as I understand you, you conceive that the posting of those lists 
ot persons relieved, alteiMhat relief has been given, and after the expiration of 
the bait year for which the relief is given, is sufficient information to the rate- 
payers to enable them to assist in the control of that relief ?— It is sufficient in- 
tormation ior them to question the legality of the relief in reference to the audit 
ot the accounts ; but I have also stated, that iu the course of the half year, from 
time to time, lists of the parties relieved are directed to be posted for the infor- 
mation ot the ratepayers. I am sure of this, that the vice-guardians almost 
universally where tliey are applied to, afford information, and attend to the 
communications made by the ratepayers ; at least, if they do not do so, it is 

E 4 coutrar}’- 
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A. Poieer, Esq. Contrary to the wish of the Commissioners. I may add, that one of their duties 
~ now is to visit the different relief depots in different parts of the union j one 

March 1849, object of that is, that the ratepayers may not be put to tlie trouble of coming 
to the central place, but may meet them there, and make any complaint, or 
communicate any information they may have to give. 

] 1 06. Supposing sufficient means of information to be given to the ratepayers, 
as regards the question of giving or refusing relief to applicants, do you think 
that the ratepayers have, at present, sufficient information as to the other branches 
of expenditure connected with the administration of relief in the union, so as to 
control it, or in any way afford a check to improvident or ill-advised expendi- 
ture by the vice-guardians ? — The other branches of expenditure are connected 
chiefly with the workhouses of the union. It must be a matter of notoriety in 
every union what additional houses are taken by the guardians, what rent they 
pay for them, and what their general arrangements are in that respect. We 
frequently have representations addressed to us by ratepayers upon the subject 
of those arrangements. 

1107. But if the ratepayers have no facilities for ascertaining what those 
arrangements are till the expiration of a year and a half or two years after the 
expenditure has been incurred, how can they take measures to remedy the evil ? 
— I have said that those arrangements I have been speaking of are notorious; 
they are known at once to the whole neighbourhood, although the exact state of 
the accounts, the credits and debits of each electoral division, are not known with 
certainty till the accounts are audited. 

1 1 08. What would you say to a large expenditure for the payment of labourers 
for doing some work connected with the workhouse while there were a number 
of able-bodied persons receiving relief? — That might be very proper; there 
might be masons or carpenters employed. 

1109. Labourers?— Unless the description of labour is mentioned, it is diffi- 
cult to answer that question. 

Jiio- Do you think that the system of management of a union by vice- 
guardians is such as the ratepayers generally can feel satisfied with ? — I think 
it is likely to cause dissatisfaction to the ratepayers ; that is a very natural feel- 
ing, from their being accustomed to the management of the union upon the repre- 
sentative system ; at the same lime there has been a great deal of satisfaction in 
some places expressed bv the ratepayers with the management of unions by 
vice-guardians ; and chiefly, I should say, by large ratepayers, the owners of 
^ considerable property, who have believed that the management by vice-guardians 
has been of great advantage to their interests as ratepayers ; but no doubt it is 
popularly an unsatisfactory mode of management. 

nil. That being the case, and dissatisfaction with vice-guardians being fre- 
quently expressed, do you think it would be practicable to establish any other 
system of administration of the affairs of a union, in the event of the established 
Board of Guardians proving inadequate to the performance of their duties, or 
neglecting to perform their duties r— I have thought over that subject; I have 
no doubt that modes might be suggested less unpopular than the system of 
management by vice-guardians ; 1 am not sure that anything more effective 
could be suggested. I have heard such suggestions as this : that if the Board 
of Guardians as now constituted did not work well, one mode might be to infuse 
into it new elements by the selection of additional guardians upon a new prin- 
I mean is, adding to the Board unpaid guardians by selection in 
a different mode, not upon the present basis of representation. 

1112. Will you describe the mode? — They might be selected by the parties 
who are owners of property merely in the union, without reference to those who 
are occupiers. That is one mode by which new elements might be introduced 
iuto the Board, which was found not to work satisfactorily. Another mode 
would be to remove the Board altogether, and to constitute a new Board en- 
tirely ; of course I am speaking of that which would require legislation, for the 
purpose of being carried out. Ex-officio guardians alone might be entrusted 
with the administration of the relief in the unions, instead of resorting to the 
extreme course of appointing vice-guardians. That would not be a new principle 
altogether, because in the original Act, the ex-officio guardians were marked out 
as the parties to carry into effect the regulations of the Commissioners, in the 
event of any irregularity or delay in the constitution of the full Board of elected 

guardians. 
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guardians. Again, you might have an elected Board, either associated with A. Pmer, E-q, 

the ex-rjffiao guardians, or not ; and you might put them upon a totally different 

basis, from the basis under the Act, Those are the different modes which have * “““I' “*49. 
occurred to me as possible. 

1113. What do you mean by a different basis; do you mean that the Board 
should be elected by owners of property, in contradistinction from guardians, 
who are now elected by owners and occupiers ? — Yes, that they should be elected 
on a different principle ; now the owners of property have a very small voice in 
the election of guardians of the unions in which their property is situated. 

1114. Practically, have they any voice worthy of consideration, except that 
which their natural local influence gives to them ?— The scale of votes laid down 
in the Act, gives a landowner- votes not exceeding 12 ; one individual .may 
exercise 12 votes, whereas the lowest ratepayer has only one vote. 

1 1 15. A person possessed of the largest property in a union could not have 
more than 12 votes ? — No, but landowners have influence besides over the other 
ratepayers ; they have the natural influence which property always gives 

think that, taking into consideration the different circumstances 
under which Boards of Guardians have been dismissed, and vice-guardiaiis 
appointed, in the event of those circumstances continuing or arising at any 
future time, so as to render it desirable or necessary for the Commissioners to 
dismiss elected Boards, a differently constituted Board could be established 
with the advantage of getting over the strong objection that exists to the appoint- 
ment of vice-guardians, who have the whole and sole control of the expenditure 
of the union, without any power of the ratepayers over them ? — I think tliat 
cases might arise in whicii resort to one or other of the courses which 1 have 
described, instead of appointing vice-guardians, might be attended with success 
I do not think you could rely upon it as so efi'ective a mode of manao-ement as 
that of paid guardians, but it would be a more satisfactory course°and one 
which the Commissioners would resort to with more readiness and satisfaction 
than that of appointing paid guardians in any union. 

1117. Are not the vice-guardians directly responsible for the adequate relief 
of every applicant ? — They are. 

1118. In your experience of the administration of relief, does it not frequently 
occur that applicants come forward with respect to whom there might be the 
greatest doubt in the minds of even persons of local experience, and local 
acquaintance with their circumstances, as to such applicants being fit objects 
for relief .—1 have no doubt that very doubtful cases come from time to time 
before the vice-guardians. 

1119. Are they not constantly arising ?— Frequently. 

1 120. When the vice-guardians have to decide in such cases, to which side 
are they the most likely to lean, to the side of giving relief, and thereby exoiie- 
rating themselves from the responsibility of refusing relief, or to tlie side of 
refusing re lef, leaving it entirely to the responsibility of the relieving officer 
to watch the case ?— I think it very possible that the vice-guardians will feel 
more strongly the responsibility of efiectually giving relief than (he Board of' 

Guardians ; but I am not sure that that is an objection to the system of vice- 
guardians. ^ 

, ^ practical result likely to follow, viz. a very great increase of 
the relief list ? Does it not always happen in the administration of relief, that 
one person who is known in the neighbourhood not to require relief, but receives 

relief notwithstanding, encourages numerous other applications for relief? No 

doubt abuses once admitted are likely to produce other abuses. 

1122. The tendency of the administration of vice-guardians being to increase 
the number of persons receiving relief, what is your reason for thinkino- it pro- 
bable tiiat the administration of vice-guardians is likely to be the best?— I do 
not know that tiie tendency of the administration of vice-guardians is unduly to 
increase the number receiving relief. ^ 

i i 23 ._ You have heard of the plan proposed of having a paid guardian for 
each union ; do you approve of that? — The proposition 1 have understood to be, 
to have a paid guardian associated with the other guardians j that I should not 
approve. 

T would be the practical objection to that proposition ? 

— 1 tluiik the Board of Guardians would bo apt to throw upon that individual 
«- 34 - F ^ the 
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the responsibility of the general conduct of the business of the union ; that they 
would leave it to him entirely until some especial occasion arose, such as the 
appointment of officers, or the making of rates, and that they would attend only 
to the business of the union on such occasions. Those are very important occa- 
sions, and I think that the officer would be very likely to differ from the Board 
of Guardians on those occasions, and that he might be impeded in the execution 
of his duty. There would therefore be a responsibility created in this officer 
which would rest finally upon the Poor-law Commissioners ; it would be taken 
from the Board of Guardians, and communicated througii the paid officer to the 
Commissioners, at the same time that the Board held in their hands the oppor- 
tunity at all times of counteracting the directions which might be given to that 
paid officer by the Commissioner’s. I think there would be, in such a case, a 
division of responsibility, which always leads to more loose and inefficient manage- 
ment. 

1125. You contemplate, I presume, that the paid guardian would be like the 
other paid officers employed by the Commissioners ? — Yes, I have always heard 
the proposition put in that way ; and also that he should have collateral and co- 
ordinate executive powers with the Board of Guardians, so that if there was not 
a Board he should act ; that is the mode in which the proposition has been put 
to me. 

1126. Do you think that doing away with the power of the Commissioners to 
dismiss that officer would do away with part of your objection 1 — I think it would 
in some respects. 

1127. With respect to the size of the unions, I understood you to say that 
you concur generally in the recommendations of the Boundary Commissioners? 
— I concur in the arrangements adopted in that particular example which they 
have given of the Balliua Union. 

1128. You concur with the arrangements generally that they propose, as to 
the size of the unions? — Yes. 

1129. That contemplates the addition of 50 unions? — Yes. 

1130. Mostly in the west ? — Yes. 

1131. Are you, or are you not, of opinion that the size of the unions which it 
is proposed now to reduce in extent, is a very great impediment to tlieir efficient 
working under the Boards of Guardians? — 1 think it is. 

1132. Do you not think that it would be desirable to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Boundary Commissioners in that respect as soon as practicable ? 
— I think it would be desirable. 

1133. In the event of the arrangements having to be prepared by the Com- 
missioners, would not the new unions be left without workhouses? — Some of 
them would comprise buildings that are now used as additional workhouses ; but 
none of them would contain a building designed for a workhouse. 

1134. Then in point of fact they would not have workhouses susceptible of 
proper discipline amongst the inmates ? — They would not contain workhouses 
that had been built with that design. 

1135. Having regard to the urgency of the case, do you think that an 
arrangement could be effected whereby those new unions might be brought into 
operation at once, giving them a right to a certain proportion of accommoda- 
tion in the workhouses with which they were previously connected? — It is not 
impracticable. I think some kind of arrangement might be made similar to that 
which exists in parishes in the Gilbert unions in England, namely, that a parish 
should have a right of sending to the workhouse a certain proportion of inmates ; 
it is a practicable course, and arrangements for that purpose might be easily and 
simply devised. 

1 136. Although not a desirable arrangement, as a permanent one, do you not 
think that, considering the urgency of the case, it would be advisable to make 
such an arrangement ? — I should much prefer the course of having a main work- 
house built by design for each of those new unions; the question involves a 
balance of advantages and disadvantages. 

1137. Assuming that a workhouse would be hereafter built for each of the 
new unions, do you think it more advisable, under the circumstances, to wait 
till those new workhouses should be built? — If the Boards of Guardians returned 
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to their duties, as probably they will after a short time, and before these em- 
barrassments are at an end, I think it would be desirable that the new unions 
should take effect as soon as possible, in order to bring the details of the manage- 
ment within the grasp of each Board. 

1138. And you would give a certain portion of accommodation in the old 
workhouses ? — Yes ; on the other hand, if vice-guardians should continue, I am 
not sure that it would not be desirable to postpone the formation of new unions 
till buildings could be provided for each of the new unions. 

1139. Would you recommend that the vice-guardians should be continued in 
those different unions, till new workhouses should be built? — I did not say so ; 
either the Board of Guardians may be restored, or the vice-guardians may be 
continued. If the Board of Guardians return, I think it would be desirable that 
the new unions should take effect as soon as possible, with such arrangements as 
can be temporarily made ; but if the vice-guardians continue, I think that it 
would be better to provide new buildings first, and that the other arrangements 
should be perfected before tlie new unions are formed. 

1 140. Do not you think that the appointment of vice-guardians at all, is a 
measure of such stringency that it cannot be jnstified, except in cases of very 
great emergency ? — ■! think it should only be resorted to in cases of very great 
emergency ; but I do not know how long the difficulties which have led to the 
appointment of vice-guardians in the distressed unions may continue. 

1141. Do you think it practicable that the vice-guardians can assist in any 
way in carrying out co-operation amongst the ratepayers, with reference to 
keeping down the relief; do you think that relief can be kept down in those 
distressed unions at all, unless the ratepayers co-operate together in keeping 
down the relief? — I think that more depends in keeping down relief upon those 
directly entrusted with the management of the union, than upon those who are 
merely in the capacity of ratepayers. 

1142. Do you think that the mere administration of relief through vice^ 
guardians and relieving officers can keep down relief, without reference to any- 
thing which may be done by the ratepayers in the separate divisions ? — The 
vice-guardians must rely upon themselves, and upon the means at their disposal, 
and not upon the ratepayers ; seeking at the same time all the information and 
all the assistance they can obtain from the ratepayers; but I do not place much 
reliance upon the assistance that the vice-guardians may derive from the rate- 
payers in the management of the unions. 

1 143. You look then simply to their administration of relief without reference 
to the ratepayers, and you do not calculate upon any co-operation on their part 
with the ratepayers ? — 1 do not look to their administration of relief solely; 
I say that they are to seek information from the ratepayers, and that they have 
means of obtaining that information which are not presented to the Boards of 
Guardians. It is their duty to go to the relief dep6ts of the union and receive 
there the representations of the ratepayers. I am not leaving that by any 
means out of consideration, but still I do not rely upon it as a means of manage- 
ment to any great extent. 

1 144. Is not the contemplated reduction of the area of electoral divisions with 
the view of facilitating the co-operation of the ratepayers in keeping down the 
rates, by their giving employment, and by their knowing more immediately the 
persons who are relieved at their expense ? — I believe that has been one of the 
objects with which the reduction of the area has been contemplated. 

1145. And yet you think that the relief can be kept down by tlie vice- 
guardians with the machinery that they may emplo}'^, without the co-operation of 
the ratepayers ? — I have not said so. I have only said that I rely more upon 
the other means of management than upon the co-operation of the ratepayers. 

1146. Do you think that the vice-guardians have in any way assisted that 
co-operation by the ratepayers ? — I think they might do so. 

1147. But practically they do not? — They are never themselves ratepayers; 
they are gentlemen always unconnected with the district, but they can pro- 
mote co-operation ; they can address tlie ratepayers, and recommend co-opera- 
tion. 1 have known instances in which they have suggested that the ratepayers 
should co-operate for the benefit of the electoral division. 

1 148. Do you think, considering the feeling which exists in the country witli 
respect to the alteration of the electoral divisions, that those electoral divisions 
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should be revised as soon practicable ? — I think it is very desirable that they 
should be revised soon, and particularly in those new unions which are proposed 
to be formed. 

1149. If it should be decided that the new unions should not be formed till 
after the new workhouses to be built should be ready, do you think that not- 
withstanding it would be advisable to alter the electoral divisions as soon as 
possible, making each of the new electoral divisions chargeable for their own 
poor } — No, I would not alter the electoral divisions till the new unions are 
formed ; if you multiplied the number of electoral divisions till you formed the 
new unions, you would make an important change in the constitution of the 
Boards, which are already, in my opinion, quite numerous enough, if not too 
numerous. 

1150. 1 thought you contemplated the possibility of leaving the management 
of those distressed unions under vice-guardians, and with their extended area, 
till the new w’orkhouses w'ere built. Supposing that to be done, would it not 
be desirable to alter the electoral divisions ?— Yes, that might be done without 
any such impediment to the administration as I have mentioned. 

1 151. Do you think that there would be any practical difficulty in adjusting 
the balances of the existing electoral divisions previously to the alteration of 
them into new electoral divisions? — I think the adjusting the balances of the 
electoral divisions on the occasion of their taking a new form, is a point on 
which we are to expect an immense deal of difficulty and labour in the office ; 
there is a section of the original Poor Law Act upon that subject which is 
very obscurely worded, and for which 1 trust something else will be supplied. 

1 152. That being the case, do not you think that it would be very desirable 
carefully to consider the question as soon as possible, and that a plan should be 
submitted in detail by which those balances should be adjusted, with the view 
to ascertain whether additional legislation on the subject is necessary or not ? — 
That subject is under the consideration of the Commissioners at this time. 

1153. Have you considered the question of the maximum rate that should be 
imposed upon an electoral division previously to its receiving any extraneous 
assistance ?— Yes ; I have seen a maximum proposed, and I have considered the 
subject. 

1154. What principle do you think should be adopted in fixing the maximum 
amount? — it struck me that the natural principle would be to tax the means or 
capabilities of the electoral divisions to a reasonable extent before you brought 
in any assistance to their aid. 

1155. Do you think that the amount fixed as the maximum rate to be levied 
in the division before it received extraneous assistance, should represent its 
entire resources, that is, sljould represent as nearly as possible its full annual 
value? — That is, that the amount of the maximum rate should be 205 . in the 
pound ; I consider_ 205 . in the pound would be too high a maximum. 

1 156. Chairman.'] Do you think that there could be any necessity for fixing 
by law that an electoral division should not pay a higher sum per annum than 
the whole annual value of the property within it ? — It would be hardly necessary 
to enact that by law ; you would never obtain more than 20j. in the pound. 

1157. Mr. Clements.] Is there not a difficulty with reference to those western 
unions, that at present the highest amount which it is expected can be pretty 
generally levied from the ratepayers is, in point of fact, a very small poundage on 
the valuation ? — I think from about 3 s. to 4 s. in the western unions is the amount 
which has been imposed for the year’s service, that is, in such unions as Clifden 
and Westport, and that has been pretty closely collected. 

1158. Do you think it would be advisable if the maximum rate were fixed 
considerably under the full net annual value of the property in the division, to 
limit that maximum for a certain time, so as to increase it after that time had 
expired? — I do not see any reason for altering the limit. I think one of tlie 
advantages of the limit is to give a certain prospect for the future, so as to encou- 
rage those who are disposed to undertake either the purchase or the occupation 
of land ; and I should not recommend anything like a fluctuating limit, because 
I think it would do away with one of the objects of fixing a limit. 

1159. A limit to one amount, say 5 s. or lOs. in the pound for two years, and 
a limit to, say, 15 s. in the pound after that time, would not be a fluctuating 
limit? — No, but I must say, the question being asked in respect to the western 
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1160. But tlie advocates for the reduction of the areas of tlie electoral divi 
™ urge that reduction of area on the ground that the Ltrem^ 

d'Stricts now precludes the possibility of mutual co- 
tbnt t! ratepayers; if that position is correct, do you not think 

hat there should necessarily be a difference made in fixing thrmLimum on 

na a 

tim A . recommend on that ground any substitu- 

tion of a different limit hereafter, from llie one immediately adopted ^ 

1 1 61 . Do you not think that it u ould be very desirable to fix such a maximum 

mite ord7“Ir" '• expenditure ivould exceed that maximum 

»m oft M n? >=^eeed it for a long period of time?-I 

eweSi/wiil -rr ^ “ *e pLud, that the annual 

S dm is Inihrf I ; " ■” ““”y »f »“‘ern unions ; but the 

where “PP>'eel>Ie there may not be the limit that is most applicable else- 

coontto/"!''/'* you would uot make a different limit for different parts of the 
count! y ?- 1 have not said so. The limit I have said, as it apprars to me 
naturally should have reference to the capability of payment ; 5 s. in the pound 
may he a very different thing in one part of Ireland from what it is in ateher 
part. One cause is that property which is immediately subject to the rate 
and'^l'ST ^ situated in different parts, being more encumbied in one part, 
and less encumbered m another; the immediate receiver of rent, though nomi- 
ally paying only 5 j. m the pound for rate, may be really payin| 20 s in 
the pound on Ins actual income in some places. ^ ^ ^ 

1163. Do you mean including incumbrances?— I mean that the land being 
encumbered, the outgoing from the immediate rent may be very great ® 

“f outgoings do you refer to ?-Intere'st on mortgages, 
annuities, jointures, and rentcharges. o » » 

1 165. Do you tl, ink that a dillerenoe should be made in fixing the maximum 
rate between lands that are under incumbrance and other lands that are free 

*0 "'hole would act dif- 

lerently m different parts of the country. 

1166. Do yon think then that a difference should be made in unions where 
incumbrances prevail from other unions where incumbrances do uot prevail ?_ 

I have said belore, that the limit should have reference to the capabilities of the 
electoral division to bear it. Capabilities of paying a certain pon^ndage ratfwm 
\ary m different parts of Ireland, and m different electoral divisions. This is a 
point upon which any opinion I may give is merely speculative, not arisin.. from 
any experience or from any official knowledge whatever ; but it has appeared to 
me somewhat inconsistent, that one limit should prevail over the®hole of 
Ireland with regard to the point at which the electoral divisions should receive 
assistance. The present limit of 7 s. in the pound is very high in the western 
unions, I am sure with reference to what they have lately been able to do ; but 
wXJ tb ® divisions in other parts of Ireland which have been rated much 

higher than that, and which have paid their way, and which would hereafter be 
ahle topav.ifnecessary, a higher rate than 7 s. in the pound; burttee will 
he drawn in to the receipt of assistance; there are not many such instances- 

pai-ts°:;rerS ai?d 

int^^pa^^ipS, till'll!: 

sions to contiibute to the liquidation of the incumbrances Not exactly ■ it 
would make any rate in aid fall more heavily upon the unincumbered divisions. 

ineVm'hmedrestlXrort iJTvTult^ ireincumhered divisions than upon the 

I L! 1 prospect of obtaining rent from the lands rated?— The more 

highly lauds are rated the less rent they -are likely to return. 

would hem,-rc‘’““ “ favour of lands under incnmbmnces 

L“m dm^lVd"ruMf,ir^Yo^ hicunibrancers obtaining something 

V 3 1171. That 
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Power, Esq. 1171. That increase would be at the expense of other districts, not incuni- 

bered ? — Yes; still it would be in accordance with tlie principle w'hicli I think 

8 March 1849. suggested in the question put to me, and in which I agree, that the maxi- 

mum sliould have reference to the capabilities of the division. 

j 172. Do you mean the capabilities of individuals, or of the soil? — The capa- 
bilities of payment by those who are liable for the rates; 1 include in that both 
landlord and tenant. 

1173. In the answer you have just given, I presume you presuppose the pay- 
ment of a great proportion of the rate by parties holding tenements at and under 
4/.? — There are three parties liable for the rate; where the occupier is rated, 
there are two parties liable for the rate, the landlord and the occupier, in cer- 
tain proportions ; and where the immediate lessor is rated, he is liable for the 
whole rate. I contemplate all those parties in the answer 1 give. 

1 1 74. When the occupier is rated he has to pay the whole rate in the first 
instance ? — Yes. 

1175. When he pays his rent he is entitled to make certain deductions from 
the rent on account of the rate ? — Yes. 

1 1 76. He bears the whole burden of the rate till he pays the rent ? — Yes. 

1177. If the rate were equal to 205 . in the pound on the occupier, would it 
not follow that he could naturally not be called upon to pay any rent ? — It would 
disable him from paying rent. 

1178. At all events if the rate were 20s. in the pound, he might be just as able 
to pay the rate as he would have been able to pay the rent previously to the 
introduction of the poor law ? — Yes, he might. 

1179. Upon that view of the case, the only direct ratepayers who would be 
prevented by the amount of the rate from paying that rate, would be the imme- 
diate lessors, who are called upon to pay rates for certain lands, even though they 
do not receive rent for those lands ?— Those immediate lessors who receive no 
rent, and yet have to pay the rate, are certainly the most unfortunate class of 
ratepayers. 

1180. If it were not for the circumstance of the rating of the immediate 
lessors in the manner in which the Irish poor law rates them, would it not be 
practicable, and would it not be consistent with equity, that a higlier poundage 
rate should be enforced on the land previously to its receiving any extraneous 
assistance? — If you altered the law of rating immediate lessors, it would do 
away with the least equitable shape in which the impost is now levied, in rais- 
ing rate where there is no rent. 

1181. Do not you think that the feeling that exists as to fixing the maximum 
rate low, arises principally from the circumstance of the immediate lessors 
being rated for lands from which, practically, they receive no rents? — Yes, I 
think that the practical hardship upon the immediate lessors who have to pay 
rates, while receiving no rent, has a good deal to do with the desire that has been 
felt for a low maximum rate ; but it is by no means tlie sole ground. 

1182. If that ground were removed, do you not think that a highermaximum 
rate might be fixed ?— I think it may have something to do with the question ; 
but I cannot say to what extent. 

1 1 83. You have no doubt heard that the town electoral divisions claim assist- 
ance upon a different principle, in the shape of a rate in aid from the agricul- 
tural divisions?— I have heard the town divisions put forward as especially 
needing a rate in aid in many cases, because tliey are very often more heavily 
burdened divisions. 

1 1 84. Have you looked into the question whether or not town divisions are 
higher rated than country divisions, where out-door relief prevails r — They are 
higher rated very frequently. 

1185. Are they higher rated than country divisions, where out-door relief 
prevails ? — I have not looked into them particularly with reference to out-door 
relief; but I should think it w'as so there also as well as in other cases. 

1 1 86. Do you think that property in town divisions is valued under the 
existing law at the same ratio as property in country divisions ?~The town part 
of a division is subject to the same poundage as the country part of the division. 

1187. That is to say, a house in a town valued at 20 /., is valued upon the 
principle of wliat that house would let for, and a farm in the country valued at 
20 /. is valued upon the principle of what that farm would let for ? — Ves. 

n88. The 
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1188. The value set upon a farm depends upon the productive properties of 
that farm, does it not r — 1’he value set upon a farm depends upon what it would 
be let for from year to year, making certain deductions which are provided for 
in the Act. 

ii8g. Does it not on the whole depend upon the productive property of the 
farm ? — Yes, I conceive it does. 

1 igo- The value set upon a house in a town depends upon the demand and 
supply in houses which persons can occupy, more than upon the business which 
that house enables its occupier to pursue, does it not? — Yes; the value set on a 
house does not depend in any way upon the productiveness of the business of 
tile person who occupies it ; ic depends upon its value as a dwelling-house. 

1191. Does it not then frequently occur that a house in a town enables its 
occupier to pursue a business which is capable of yielding a much larger rela- 
tive profit than the farmer is capable of obtaining from his land ? — Yes, I think 
that very often is the case, that a person who is the occupier of a 20 1 . dwelling- 
house in a town will carry on a business yielding a far more profitable income 
than the occupier of a farm rated at 20^. will obtain from his farm. If the 
poor-rate were a tax upon persons, I think those two persons would be hardly 
equally taxed ; but it is not a personal tax, it is a tax upon property. If it were 
a personal tax, the man who lives in a 20 /. house in a town would be, I should 
say, a man of better means and capabilities to contribute to the public burden 
than the man who occupies a farm of 20 1 . annual value. 

1192. Am I to understand from that answer, that you are of opinion that the 
valuation, according (o the principle by which that valuation is conducted of 
town property, does not represent the same relative substance of the occupier, as 
the valuation of country property does ? — I would repeat my words ; if the tax 
were a tax upon persons, and not upon property, I think that would be an 
unequal mode of taxing persons, if the object were to tax them accordingto their 
means of payment. 

1193. I believe the Act of the 43d of Elizabeth, does contemplate the taxing 
of personalties, as well as property ? — There is a difference between the Act of 
Elizabeth and the Irish Poor-law in that point, and it is a very material differ- 
ence. The rate under the Act of Elizabeth, was not a rate upon property, but 
a rate upon persons ; it finally grew out of the decisions of the Courts into a rate 
upon property, and now upon only one kind of property. The Courts decided 
that persons were to be rated according to their visible means within the parish ; 
that included visible means of all descriptions, both landed property and other 
property, including amongst the rest, stock in trade ; but in point of practice at 
the present time, the occupiers of real property only are subject to the tax, and 
that tax is fixed by an equal poundage rate upon such property. In the Irish 
Poor-law Act, the tax is fixed directly upon certain kinds of property mentioned 
in the Act. It is a rate upon property, although it is true that the name of the 
person must necessarily be put down in making the rate, in order to ascertain 
who is liable to pay it. There is a great difference, as it appears to me, in the 
principle of the enactment of the two laws. 

1194. Practically, when a rate of a certain poundage in the town division 
is made, and a rate of the same poundage in the country division is made, 
do you think that from the nature of the principle on which the valuation 
is made, the rate in tlie town division presses so heavily upon the occupiers 
in the town as it does upon the occupiers in the country? — I think it presses 
more heavily upon the occupiers in the country, in proportion to their means, 
than upon the occupiers in towns. 

1195. Chairman^ The meaning of that is, that if a person who is worth 
10,000 1 . a year is rated for a house that is equal in regard to the valuation of a 
farm in the country, the man wl]o is worth 10,000 1 . a year finds it easier to pay 
the rate than the farmer wljo has nothing but what is rated ? — Yes, that is an ex- 
treme case ; but the case put to me was a comparison between the two particular 
classes of rateable property, a 20 1 . house in a country town and a 20 /. tene- 
ment in tlie shape of a farm. I say that, supposing the tax to fall entirely upon 
the occupiers of those two properties, which it does not in Ireland, they would be 
rated, I think, unequally, havingregard to their probable means of payment. It 
is a point, perhaps, worth mentioning to the Committee (I am speaking from 
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A. Power, Esq. recollection of \vhat I read in a report of the Board of Supervision in Scotland 
■ some time ago), T believe the assessments vary a good deal in Scotland ; there 

8 March 184.9. is a different scale of assessment in one parish or combination from that which 
exists in another ; and 1 recollect being very much struck with finding that 
in parishes partly urban and partly rural the rating of houses in towns was 
considerably higher, I think as much as one-third higher, than of farms within 
the same rating district. 

1196. Mt. Pagan.] Those are the three modes of rating in Scotland (a 
being katided to the xvitness) ? — The report I alluded to is now put into ray 
hands, and contains these passages ; “ The 34th section of the recent Act enu- 
merates and legalizes three modes of assessment, and leaves it to each parochial 
Board to select whichever of the three may be considered best suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the parish; 1st, one half of the assessment may be imposed upon 
the owners, and the other half upon the tenants or occupants of all lands and 
heritages within the parish, rateable according to the annual value of such lands 
and heritages ; 2d, one half of the assessment may be imposed upon the owners 
of all lands and heritages within the parish, according to the annual value of 
such lands and heritages, and the other half upon the whole inhabitants, accord- 
ing to their means and substance, other than lands and heritages situated in 
Great Britain or Ireland.” “ In all these various modes of assessment, that 
which may be regarded as the national principle, that each man shall be assessed 
in proportion to his means, has in effect been preserved ; the first mode is truly 
an assessment, half upon owners of lands and heritages, and lialf upon the 
whole inhabitants, according to their means and subtance ; the rent paid by 
each individual assessed being held to be a measure of the relative wealth of 
the ratepayers. The second and third modes are avowedly applicatfons of 
the same principle. None of the modes established by usage are opposed to 
the principle of the old law under which they were adopted, neither are any 
of the Local Acts at variance with the principle on which that law was 
founded. Under the old law, which did not authorize classification, an assess- 
ment according to rental could not be applied to parishes partly rural and partly 
urban, without laying the burthen unequally, in proportion to their means, on 
the different classes of tenants or occupants ; even in parislies wholly urban, 
an equal rate on the rent of all bouses, without classification, would fall un- 
equally in proportion to their means, on the different classes of householders, 
for shops are presumed to represent a smaller amount of means, in proportion 
to the rent paid for them, than dwelling-houses; so, likewise, manufactories and 
places of business give a less accurate measure of the means of their occupants 
than the houses in which they dwell. But the power conferred on parochial 
Boards by the 36th section, to classify lands and heritages, and to impose a 
different rate on the occupants of each class, enables the parochial Board to 
distribute the rate upon rental more accurately in proportion to the means and 
substance of each individual than it could have been distributed before the Act 
was passed, and removes the difficulties which had hitherto prevented the equit- 
able application of the first mode of assessment. The power to classify is, there- 
fore, a power to make the first mode of assessment (half on owner and half on tenant 
or. occupant), a more accurate measure of the means and substance of the rate- 
payers than it had hitherto been. The parochial Boards, when called upon to choose 
the mode in which a parish should be assessed were, therefore, called upon to 
determine, not whether they would adopt the principle of assessing each man 
according to his means, but only whether they would impose that assessment 
directly upon his estimated means and substance, or indirectly, by ^suming the 
annual value of the house or lands occupied by him (with or without classifica- 
tion, as the case might be), to represent with sufficient accuracy the proportion 
of his means and substance to those of the other ratepayers.” 

1 1 97. The parishes in Scotland have the power of selecting the mode of assess- 
ments ; will you have the kindness to look at this document, and state the 
number of parishes which are under the first mode, in which one half of the 
assessment may be imposed upon the owners, and one half upon the tenants, 
rateable according to the annual value, and the number of those which are 
under the other modes ? — “ The manner in which the funds for the relief of the 
poor are raised in the 880 parishes into which Scotland is divided is as follows : 
1st, mode with classification, 85 ; without ditto, 386, making altogether 471 
under the first mode; under the second mode, 40 ; under the third mode, 36 ; 

according 
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according- to established usage, 55 ; assessed parislies, 602 ; making a total of 
602 assessed parishes.” 

iig8. Is not the assessment of parishes there under the first mode something 
similar to the assessment which exists in Ireland now? — Yes. 

ngg. Mr. P. Scroj^e.] Will you state tlie date of that last report? — August 
1848 ; it is the third annual report; the one I read fj-om first is the first annual 
report, and this is the third. 

1200. Mr. Fa^an.] The ratepayers of Scotland have selected the first mode, 

which is similar to the assessment in Ireland, in preference to the other mode? 

It so appears. 

1201. Mr. C/emnis.'] With reference to the rating of waste land where there 
is an arrear of poor-rate, the incoming tenant is required to pay the arrear due 
upon that land, but lie is entitled to deduct the full amount that he pays from 
his landlord in the next rent that he pays ? — Yes. 

1202. In point of fact, where there is any difficulty in obtaining a tenant 
for waste land, subject to an arrear of poor-rate, it is because the landlord and 
tenant cannot agree about the deduction from the rent ? — The landlord may fail 
to obtain another tenant through that cause. 

1203. Do you believe that the difficulty of obtaining new tenants for waste 
lands in the west arises from that cause, or from the disinclination of persons to 
enter upon lands from the uncertainty of the extent to which they may be rated 
in future? — I should think it arises much more from the uncertainty of tlie 
future burden than from the arrear of past rates, because I am not aware of any 
particular cases in which there is a great accumulatiou of arrears of rates at pre- 
sent; it may be so, but I never heard any striking case pointed out. 

1 204. You are not aware of any case in which the arrears of rates upon any 
land are such as would disincline a tenant to pay those arrears if he felt 
satisfied that he could at once deduct those arrears from the rent which he paid 
to the landlord ? — No, I am not acquainted with any particular cases of that sort. 

1205. I believe it is directed by the Poor-law Commissioners, that if land is 

waste at the time a rate is made, still it is liable for the rate; is not that so? 

Land which is untenanted at the time a rate is made is still assessed, and the 
owner of the land is the party rated as the occupier. That is the usual course. 

1 206. It is the opinion of the Commissioners that that is the law ? — Yes. 

1207. Have they any judicial decisions to ground that opinion upon ? — I be- 
lieve it is founded upon judicial decisions in England ; I do not exactly know 
what the decisions were, but I know that the doctrine was communicated from 
Somerset House, in England, to the Custom-house, in Dublin, at the time the 
English Poor-law Commissioners were directing the administration of the poor 
laws in Ireland. The matter has been subsequently laid before very eminent 
counsel, as to whether a distinction could be made between untenanted houses 
and untenanted land in that respect, and that distinction has been recognized in 
an opinion given by Mr. Henn, Queen’s Counsel, on a case laid before him not 
long ago. The result of his opinion was, that although houses totally unoccu- 
pied, without caretakers and without furniture in them, were not liable to be 
rated, still land was upon a different principle, and that beneficial occupation of 
land would be presumed to exist on the part of the owner, even when he had no 
tenant. 

1208. That is Mr. Henn’s opinion? — His opinion was to that effect. 

i2og. But that opinion has not been expressed in anyjudicial decision? — No, 
it has not. 

1210. Is there not this practical difficulty with respect to houses, that if 
houses which were empty at the time of the rate being made were omitted from 
the rate, they might become tenanted afterwards, and they would thereby avoid 
paying the rate ? — Untenanted houses arc exempted from the rate, if the owner 
has no furniture in them, and no caretaker in possession. If there is a care- 
taker in the house, or furniture, that will be sufficient to connect him with the 
occupation of the house, and he will be liable to be rated as if in possession at 
the time the rate is made; the caretaker’s occupation of the house is presumed 
to be his occupation, the caretaker being his servant. 

1 21 1-12. That is a recent view as regards the caretaker ? — It is so far recent 
as this, that it has always been held that a caretaker being in a house with furni- 
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ture in it, would make it liable to be rated ; but Mr. Henn has put his opinion- in 
the disiunctive ; he has said, that either a caretaker or furniture being in a house 
makes it liable ; therefore, the result is, where there is a caretaker, though the 
house is not furnished, that is an occupation on the part of the owner ot the 
house, which renders the house liable to the rate. . . j i 

1213. Are you aware whether, practically, that decision is acted upon, ami 

whether, practically, houses which are unturnished, but have a caretaker in 
them, are included in the rate or not r— 1 think they have been omitted liereto- 
fore, very frequently, from the rates ; and that even where the owners have been 
rated, the rates have not been enforced. . , ^ . 1 

1214. If a house under any circumstances is omitted from the rate, and it 
becomes occupied after the rate is made, the occupier escapes payment ot tlie 

rater— He escapes the payment of that rate. . , -.1. 

Can you state what the decisions in England have been with reference 

to the 'rating of unoccupied land No, I do not know what the decisions are ; 

I believe there are decisions which led to our promulgating the doctrine 1 have 
mentioned, in Ireland, about untenanted land not being liable to be rated. 

1216. With respect to the deductions from rent which are made on account 
of the proportion of the rate to which the landlord is liable, do you think that 
it would be practicable to levy the landlord’s proportion of the rate directly 
from the landlord ?— I should have no objection to our having a claim directly 
upon the landlord for the rate, for his share of the rate ; but I should not like 
to forego the present security that we have,, and which is a very important 
securitv, of obtaining the whole rate by immediate distress on the land. 1 think 
it would be a very bad change in that respect, because we should be able to 
proceed merely by a sort of personal process against the landowner ; whereas 
at present, by receiving the rate from the occupier, m the event of the rate not 
being paid, we can proceed upon the land and take whatever we nnd thei*e ; 
that is a security which should not be foregone. 

1217 Are you aware that there is another practical difficulty as to any such 
arranKement, namely, that the landlords have not always received the rent owing 
ftom the land, and that in the case of a number of old leases the rent is very 
small as compared with the value of the landl-That would be another objee- 
tion, if it were made a condition that the landlord sliould, before paying the iate> 
receive the rent. 

1218. In respect to the valuation of improvements, do you see any practical 
difficulty in providing against the value being increased, with respect to those 
improvements, within a term of years, say seven or ten years 1 — No, I do not see 
any practical difficulty in it ; it is already enacted by the late Act, which passed 
two years ago, providing, in the case of the valuation by the Commissioner of 
general valuation for poor-rates, that 14 years shall elape before any alteration, 
of the valuation takes place, except on certain special grounds, namely, the 
alteration of the boundaries of farms, or the tlirowing down of houses, or he 
building of new tenements. I take it, therefore, that according to that Act the 
term would be 14 years before any improved value could be recognised m 
the rate, after the valuation had been once made by the Commissioner oi general 

1210. Bo you think that any alteration in the law as regards rateable pro- 
perty is advisable ; 1 allude now particularly to the rating of private profat 
■derived out of lands or houses held for public purposes?— It was a long tune 
understood in Ireland, that under the 63 d section of the 1 oor-law Act, 
parties who received private profit or use from buildings which were used 
for public purposes should be rated as occupiers for such private profit or use. 
It was the custom, therefore, where buildings were m the hands of Government, 
or of any public body, and rents were paid for them to private persons, to rate 
those private persons for the amount of rent they received. That was considered 
to be the meaning of the clause ; it was so decided by most assistant barristers 
before whom the question was brought; not by all, for thei-e were diffpent de- 
cisions upon the point; but the matter came finally to the Court ot Queen s 
Bench, and they decided that the proprietors of such rent could not be rated 
at all. 

12 V 0 , Mv. Fagan.} In vvliat case was that Hayes was the name 

cS the case ; it arose in the Worth Dublin Union. The clec.sion ot a court of 
’ quarter 
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quarter sessions was removed to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and it was there 
decided that the proprietors of such rents could not be rated ; and thus they are 
differently situated from the owners of all other rents in Ireland. But there 
can be no doubt that it was the intention of the framers of the Act that such 
parties should be rated as owners of rent. 

12 '2 1. Mr. Clements.'] Do you think it desirable that the intention of the 
framers of the Act should be carried out by an alteration of the law ? — I think 
that any alteration of the law in that respect ought to place the owners of such 
rents on the same footing as the owners of rents of other property. One great 
argument against the construction contended for was, that such parties would have 
to pay the whole poundage rate upon the rent, inasmuch as there was no occu- 
pier liable. 1 think the fair thing would be to rate them for the same pro- 
jtortion of the rate as they would bear if they were the lessors of private tene- 
ments, and not the lessors of a public body. 

1222. Upon what principle would you do that? — They would then be in the 
same position as the owners of rents of other property, and the public body who 
was the occupier of the building would remain exempt as now from poor-rates. 

1223. If the person deriving the private profit from the building w'ere rated 
as the occupier, the Government would be equally exempt from rate, and the 
party receiving a rent from Government would be able to add something to the 
rent on account of the rate ? — My proposition would be not to rate the receiver 
of the rent at the full poundage rate, but merely at such a proportion of the 
poundage rate as he would be liable to pay if he were the lessor of a private tene- 
ment. 

1224. Do 3'ou think it would be more equitable to extend the principle of 
rating to public buildings? — The principle in force in this country, as well as ia 
Ireland, is to exempt buildings used for public or charitable purposes from 
rating. I do not see much principle in it ; it would be more convenient in some 
degree to rate public buildings in Ireland, because then the owuere of those rents 
would be at once placed on the same footing as the owners of other rents ; I see 
no reason for it, one way or the other, more than that. 

1225. Several questions were asked you on a former day, with reference to 
the rating of divisions, in order to obtain a fund for other divisions that could 
not pay their full quota of expenses ; are you aware of any case in which an 
electoral division has been rated higher than its actual estimated requirement at 
the time at which the general estimate was made? — No, I do not know any case 
in which an electoral division has been rated beyond the amount of its own 
requirements, or the amount of its own requirements, together with the repay- 
ment of advances due from the division to the Treasury. 

1 226. Do you think that the law, as regards the appeal against the valuation, 
is in a desirable position, the assistant barrister having to decide upon ques- 
tions of value ? — I do not think it desirable that the assistant barristers should 
decide upon questions of value ; in fact I know one instance in which many 
appeals were made against the value upon a lute valuation, and the assistant bar- 
rister declined to decide upon the question of value, and left it to the other justices 
on the bench. There are cases arising out of the same valuation, which is that of 
the Scariff Union, in which another assistant barrister sitting in another county 
overthrew the valuation of our valuators, and some of the cases were verj^ remark- 
able in which he did so ; I cannot say exactly that his decision was right, or that 
it was V rong, but in one case he struck out all value from a cabin with four acres 
of land, and put it down at nothing ; and in another case he reduced the value 
of a house which was valued by .Mr. Griffith at 10/., and by our valuator at 8/. 
to 1 /. 10 A'. As far as I can judge from tlie report made of the decisions, both by 
the inspector and the valuator, I think they were not very good decisions as to 
Wdlue ; but I was nut tliere, and do not know the evidence that was given in those 
cases. 

1227. Do you think the Assistant Barrister’s Court is in fact a desirable court, 
before which questions of value should be tried ?— I think there is no objection 
to it in the last resort. I think that the law as it now exists, providing for the 
valuation for poor-rates, by Mr. Griffith, is tolerably satisfactory in that respect; 
there is, first, an appeal to the sub-commissioner of valuation from the valuator’s 
decision, and after the sub-commissioner’s valuation there is an appeal to the court 
of quarter sessions ; but when that valuation is once settled the rates made under 
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it cannot be appealed against on the ground of value ; I think that rests upon a 
satisfactory basis. 

1228. But that law is not likely to come into general operation for several 
years r — It is not. 

1229. As regards the chargeability of paupers, have you within your official 
experience any knowledge of the difficulties which arise with reference to 
deciding on cases of relief, where there is a dispute between union and union, as 
to which union shall afford the relief? — No ; I am not acquainted with difficulties 
of that kind, because it seems to be very clear, that where a pauper is found 
destitute there he may apply for relief, and there he is entitled to receive it. 

1230. Are you aware that cases of this kind occur frequently, that a pauper 
resident apparently on the borders of two unions comes to one union seeking 
relief, and being told by the guardians of that union, that he had made a 
mistake, and that he should have gone to the other union ; and being therefore 
sent to the other itnion, wlien he gets to the other union he is told by the 
guardians of that union, tliat he has made a mistake, and that he should have 
maintained his position where he first applied ; so tlial practically the applicant 
is denied relief altogether? — If he was in need of relief neither of those applica- 
tions ought to have been refused ; and the parties who refused relief under those 
circumstances would be liable to indictment if any fatal consequences should 
ensue. 

1231. Neither party ought to have refused relief; but are you aware whe- 
ther practically in such cases Boards of Guardians have refused relief or not? — 
1 am not acquainted with any case in which relief has altogether failed to be 
administered from that cause. 

1232. "i'ou stated in your former examination that you were not aware of any 
difficulty existing, or any jarring at the Board, with reference to deciding the 
question in which electoral division a pauper should be charged, or whether he 
should be charged upon the union at large, or upon a particular division ? — 7 
I think I did not say that ; I said that we could not be cognizant of all the 
difficulties that arose at Boards of Guardians in that way ; a comparatively few 
select cases only that they cannot settle amongst themselves, come to us for 
advice ; there is a considerable number of those cases on the whole that come 
to the Commissioners for advice. 

1 233. If it should appear upon inquiry that practically a good deal of jarring 
does exist at the Boards of Guardians upon that point, are you prepared to recom- 
mend any course by which those questions should be decided, without reference 
to the votes of the majority of the Board ? — You might give a power to the dis- 
trict inspector to hear and decide those questions ; 1 think that would be a 
natural course. He would be a disinterested party ; that is the only thing that 
occurs to me ; it would, I think, be hardly worth while to go to any legal 
tribunal to settle such questions. 

1234. At present the law provides an appeal to the assistant barrister?— It 
does in some cases. There is not any appeal in the case of a pauper being 
charged upon the union at large ; but if an electoral division is charged 
improperly with a pauper, the electoral division has the power of appealing to 
the quarter sessions. 

1235. Practically, very few appeals have been made to the quarter sessions ? 
— Very few. 

1 236. Are you aware whether that arises from the disinclination of the parties 
to enter upon litigation more than from any opinion of the merits of the cases 
having been fairly decided? — I think it arises in a great measure from the con- 
sent of the Commissioners being necessary to an appeal being taken ; and in 
order to obtain that consent the particulars of the case are laid before the (Com- 
missioners, and very often the consent is refused on the ground that the point is 
quite plain. We go into a consideration of the case, and the decision is some- 
times satisfactory ; but if there are doubtful questions of fact, or of law, the prac- 
tice is to give our consent to the appeal ; but I think a great many more appeals 
would have taken place if the consent of the Commissioners had not been neces- 
sary to proceedings being instituted. 

1237. Do you think it would be desirable that the decision of such questions 
should 'be placed in the inspector, if any ratepayers in a union objected to the 
decision of the Board, of Guardians, witli a final appeal to the Commissioners, if 
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-tlie same objection were entertained to the decision of the inspector '-—Yes ■ I 
should see no great objection to that course; it would give a readier and less 
expensive solution to questions of that kind, but I do not know that the decision 
would be generally so satisfactory as going to the court of quarter sessions. 

1 238. Are you aware whether or not the number of paupers charged upon the 
union at large, as contradistinguished from those charged upon the electoral 
divisions. IS on the increase?— I think the proportion charged upon the union at 
large has increased since the alteration of the law made in the Session of 
1847 ; that alteration would naturally have that effect. I have no doubt, there- 
lore, that the proportion has increased. 

1 239. You are aware of the present state of the law as regards the term of 
residence required to determine cliargeability, that if a pauper ceases to reside 
in a division for six months and a day he becomes chargeable upon the union 
at large; do you think that facilitates very much bringing paupers upon the 
union at large ?— I do not know any instances of advantage having been taken 
of that by way of trick or abuse, but it certainly is open to trick on the part 
of an electoral division to make some provision for a pauper elsewhere out of its 
own boundaries, and so, when he applies again after the jieriod of six months, to 
fix linn on the union at large. 

1240. Do you think that the age at which, under the present law, young 
persons cease to be dependent on their parents for support, is the most desirable 
age to fix, viz. that of 15 ? — No reasons occur to me for altering the law in that 
respect. 

1 241 . Do you think tliat it would be desirable to make any enactment for the 
summary punishment of persons obtaining relief under false pretences?— E 
believe that persons obtaining relief under false pretences are liable to indictment 
at present, but it is a course which is never resorted to. It might be desirable 
to have a summary power of punishing such parties before justices. 

1 242. Y ou have, no doubt, heard of the plan propounded of charging all the 
infirm persons upon the union at large, and charging the able-bodied only on 
the electoral divisions. Do you think that that is a plan which it would be 
desirable to carry out?— No, I do not see any cogent reasons for making a dif- 
ference in that respect between the two classes. 

j 243. Do not you think that if such a difference were made it would give rise 
to endless disputes as to whether a person was able-bodied or infirm, and to 
a constant change of the charge for paupers from the division to the ’union at 
large, and vice versa, inasmuch as persons might at one time be temporarily 
disabled, and at another time they would be able-bodied? — Certainly it would 
lead to questions of that nature, and they w'ould be constantly arising."” 

1244. Do you see any practical advantage in maintaining the register of out- 
door paupers ?— Yes, the present form of register is, I think, an important form 
to be maintained, because it determines the chargeabilitv ; it is the book which 
is the foundation of all the charges on account of in-maintenance, and on account 
of out-door relief. 

1 245. Is not the application and report-book the foundation of all those charges ? 

— No, the register is the foundation of them. ® 

entered in the first instance in the application and report- 
book ? — Yes, but that is not the complete register. 

1247. Is not the decision of the Board of Guardians as to the relief of the 
party, and the division to which he is to be charged, entered in the application 
and report-book, in the first instance, and transferred from that to the register? 
— Yp, there is an entry of that made in the application and report-book, sio-ned 
by the clerk, saying to which electoral division lie shall be charged, buAt is 
entirely independent of the entry in the register. 

1248. Chah-man^ Do not the two books stand in this relation one to the 
other, that the application and report-book is like the waste or day-book of a 
merchant, whereas the entry which is made in the register, is the authentic 
record ?— The register is the accurate record, and the record in which the entries 
are more likely to be preserved ; the application and report-book is liable to be lost 
or damaged ; and besides, there are other things entered in the register, which are 
not m the application and report-book, viz., the religious denominations of the 
inmates. I tliink it very desirable tiiat the register should be kept up. 

G 3 1249. Mr- 
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A. Poteer, Esfi. 1 249. Mr. Clements.] Are you aware, that when the number of paupers re'- 
— ■ quiring* out-door relief becomes large, the duties of the x-elieving officers are 

8 March 1849. very much taken up in the necessary clerkage connected with that relief, so 
as to diminish their power of visiiing and making inquiries with reference to 
cases, which is a most essential part of their duties ? — The duty of the clerk is to- 
enter up the out-door relief register in the form prescribed. 

1 250. But must not the relieving officer be kept waiting, while the clerk is 
entering up from his application and report-book, inasmuch as the relieving 
officer cannot work without his application and report-book? — I am not aware 
of the precise mode in which the transfer is practically made from one book to 
the other. 

1251. Is the register of out-door relief required practically, for any purpose, 
after the case is decided, because when a person ceases to be relieved, there 
is an interval between his being relieved and his again seeking relief, and the 
merits of the case, as regards his chargeability, must be gone into again, must 
they not? — Yes, it is a new case. 

7 252. Then, practically, what is the object of having the register ? — If you 
had not that register I think you would be liable to lose the means of charging 
the out-door relief properly ; you might lose the out-door relief list, or the appli- 
cation and report-book. 

1253. In unions where little or no out-door relief is expected, do you think 
that notwithstanding it is desirable to have relieving officers, with the view of 
investigating the cases of persons seeking relief, who may, after obtaining it, 
continue in the workhouse? — Yes, I think it is desirable. 

7254. Under those circumstances, do you think it desirable to alter the rule 
laid down by the Commissioners, which requires those relieving officers to 
give up their whole time to the duties? — I think it is desirable, generally, 
to maintain the rule, that the relieving officers should devote their entire 
time to the execution of their duties. At present the rule is absolute. But 
with reference to the classes of cases you have mentioned, I should have no 
objection to see a clause added to that rule giving power to the Commissioners, 
in certain cases, to dispense with the rule which requires the relieving officer to 
devote his entire time to the execution of his duty. The class of cases to which 
allusion is made in the question is this, where an extensive union has no out-door 
relief. It has been suggested, that in some of those cases, instead of having one 
or two relieving officers devoting their whole time to the duties of relief, there 
should be a class of officers, with smaller salaries, not required to devote their 
whole time to the execution of the duty. I should adhere to the rule, generally, 
that the relieving officer should devote his whole time to the execution, of the 
duties, but 1 see no objection to the Commissioners having a dispensing power, 
that being a power which they could give themselves, to dispense with the 
application of that rule in particular cases. 

1255. In the event of the Commissioners dispensing with that rule, the guar- 
dians would be able to secure the services of relieving officers at comparatively 
very small salaries, would they not ? — They might do so if they thought fit. 

1256. Mr. Fagan.] Destitution in Ireland is the test of relief?— Yes, it is the 
ground on which relief is given. 

7 257. No matter from what part of the world a person comes before the guar- 
dians, if he be destitute he receives relief? — He is entitled to receive relief in ihe 
union in which he becomes destitute. 

1258. In the Act of the 1st & 2d of Victoria was there not a preference given 
to destitute persons in the union over strangers? — Yes, there was a distinction 
made between those resident in the union and those that previously had not been 
resident in the union, 

1 259. Did the Extension Relief Act make an alteration of the law in that 
respect ? — No, that provision still stands unrepealed. 

1260. But the Commissioners have the power of ordering out-door relief in 
the event of the workhouses being full? — Under the second section tlie Com- 
missioners can authorize the guardians, when the workhouses are full, to give 
out- door relief to all classes, provided it shall be given in food to the able- 
bodied. 

1261. No matter from whence they come? — No matter from whence they 
come. 

1262. The 
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1262. The maintenance of those destitute persons who are relieved, coming 
from a distance, is a charge upon the union at large ? — Yes, it is a charge upon 
the union at large, in all cases in which the pauper has not been resident for 30 
weeks out of tlie last three years in an electoral division within that union. 

1263. You are aware that the large towns in Ireland are the great labour 
markets, and attract labourers from distant parts? — Yes; labourers are fre- 
quently attracted towards large towns. 

1 264. Is not the effect of the present mode of giving relief in Ireland to 
oppress the towns with the relief of persons not legitimately belonging to them? 
•—I think many of the towns are exposed to that; the lower class of the Irish 
are of very migratory habits, and they wander about, and make for the large 
towns in particular; large towns, therefore, are exposed peculiarly to the charge 
of paupers who have not been resident, according to the rule, within any elec- 
toral division of the union, and those paupers are consequently fixed upon the 
union at large. 

1265. In your evidence on the former occasion you stated that the annual ex- 
penditure in the Cork Union was 32,000 of which 12,000 1 . was charged to 
the union at large ; does that arise from the number of paupers who are strangers 
to the union being of that class who come to large cities and towns? — In some 
degree I should think it does ; at the same time there are a great many of 
those who are charged upon the union at large who have been resident for a long 
time in the union, but have removed from one electoral division to another 
within the union. 

1266. Seaport towns are peculiarly liable to this charge, for strangers, are 
they not ? — They are. 

12G7. Particularly seaports like Cork; I believe paupers who are removed 
from England to Ireland are generally sent to Dublin or Cork ? — They are 
usually sent to the port which is nearest their place of birth. 

] 268. But it does not follow, when they are landed at that port, that they go 
to their place of birth ? — No, it does not. 

.1 269. And if they become destitute at that seaport the guardians of that union 
are bound to relieve tliem? — They are. 

1270. In the event of a maximum rate of 5s. in the pound being imposed 
upon the electoral divisions in Ireland, and 2 s. upon the unions, any destitution 
beyond that which the maximum rate could meet would in all likelihood press 
upon the large towns, which are the great labour markets, in hope of the desti- 
tution being relieved, that maximum rate not being sufficient in general for their 
relief? — If in consequence of the limit placed upon the expenditure in the elec- 
toral division there should be any number of poor persons not relieved there, 
they would be likely to migrate, and many of them would repair, I dare say, 
to the large towns. 

1271. Take, for instance, the Bantry Union, which is near the eity of Cork ; 
you stated in your evidence on the former day, that the rates in one of the 
electoral divisions of that union were 8 s. 5 (/■ in the pound ? — Yes. 

1272. I have a later return before me, made up the loth of February, which 
states that in one of those electoral divisions the highest rate was 15 s. in the 
pound? — It may possibly have happened that two rates may have fallen within 
the year, though not to be expended for the service of the same year. 

1273. In the event of a maximum rate of 6 s. being placed upon the electoral 
divisions, the surplus destitution would come to the neighbouring towns? — 
Supposing that no provision was made from any other source, in that case per- 
sons destitute in the country electoral divisions who would fail to receive relief 
there, would be very apt to migrate from that quarter and go elsewhere. 

1 274. Would they not go to the neighbouring towns ? — They would probably 
make for the neighbouring towns. 

1275. Of course I suppose, in speaking of the 5 s. maximum rate upon the 
electoral divisions, that there is an additional 2s. union rate? — I understood 
your question in that sense. 

1276. Do not you think that the cases of towns are peculiar in the present 
slate of the law with reference to the maintenance of destitute strangers ? — 
Yes, the town unions are more exposed to the immigration of destitute poor 
people than country unions. 
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cork, Limenck, and Gal,.y ™ 

" "Sart X~^rrx 

*° !a"Q™Take tliTrase of Cork, where in the last year notwithstandnig- the 
distret the rates did not exceed 1 a. 3 d. “j f f riTSe 

moment they are complaining that a considerable pa ^ jj „nion ; the 

— - * 

were much more urgent and immediate. j j- • •«_, 

i oR. The object ofthe rate in aid is, to relieve the over-burdened division^* 
in IrLnd ?— I 'should not recommend the application of any part of the rat 

Wontjte'hnp"^^ rate have a tendency to clmck the 

''\\t 4p“ing the failure of th^ 

:tliTpS“ 

establSiment of the maximum rate, and that it will be beyond the power 
of the maximum rate to relieve it in the western districts of Ireland. 

,28y Mr. Clements drew your attention to the distinction between 

“^“se Is “not the principal element, and do not the other c ements only 
make up that; is not the demand the measure of value and not the prod»c- 
tiveness^or unproductiveness of either one or the other ;— It depends upon the 
effect yon gL to the word ; the demand will depend upon the productiveness 

™ iTs?. A house is not in itself productive as compared with the productiveness 
of laud ?— No ; in a degree the rent will depend upon the demand. 

1288 The profit derived from the business of a man occupying a 
at 20i a vear*^ arises from the amount of capital that he employs, and not from 
Se aluL of rent which he pays for them ?-Not from the amount of renk 
* 1280 And it does not follow, that though he may in one year have a profit 
aristag out of that capital, in the next year he may not have a corresponding 

'°*i290^me™tl!e^com^ that Mr. Clements endeavoured to institute 

betwem the two cases falls to the ground ?-I think both parties would be liable 

^ Zw d°o ^o“u make irout that the produce of the soil would be «ie same I 
-fgnarded what I said by observing, that if tlie tax were a personal tax ac- 
cordmg to the means of pLons to pay, in that case it appeared to me *e 
means of one were greater than the means of the other class of tenants.^ Both 
parties would be subject to the fluctuations of profit and loss ; the occupier of a 
farm might make a great profit by it, or he might lose by it. ^ 
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1 292. That is as regards the means and substance of the two parties ^ — Yes ; A. Ptneer, Esq. 

I confine myself to that. 

1 293. Chairman^ Supposing two houses in the same street of equal value, one ® March 1849. 
house inhabited by an active prudent man, who made a good deal of his business, 

and the other inhabited by a slothful person, who was ruining liimsclf, would 

S ou in those two cases make any difi'erence in the valuation of the two houses ? — 
o, certainly not. I do not think a difference could be made in the taxation 
upon grounds like those. 

1294. Mr. You stated at the commencement of your examination 

to-day, that the unions had not the power to borrow money for the purposes of 
feeding the paupers ?— No, not for the current expemliture. 

1295. Are debts due for those purposes illegal, or can they be recovereil? — 

Debts due for those purposes are legal, and can be recovered ; the process would 
go against the guardians of the Board as a corporation, for the recovery of debts 
contracted by them for the maintenance of the poor. 

1296. Though they have not the power of borrowing under the Act of Parlia- 
ment? — They liave no power of contracting loans for tlie current expenditure. 

1297. But the contractor for supplying the food of the house can bring an • 
action against the guardians? — Certainly; and contractors do frequently bring 
actions. 

1298. Have they done so in the case of the Bantry Union ? — They have. 

1299. Have they bi'ought actions against the vice-guardians of that union ? — 

Yes. 

1300. In their corporate capacity? — Yes; I think there have been actions 
brought in that union ; actions have been brought in many unions. 

1301. Have you received representations from the contractors of the Bantry 
Union as to claims, that they have not been satisfied r — I am not acquainted 
with correspondence of that nature, but it is very likely to have taken place. I 
have not been in Dublin, or seen the correspondence for the last five weeks. 

1 302. From a return I Iiave, it appears that in last April there were 350,875 /. 
due by the unions in Ireland? — No ; that is the total of two sums; 200 , 494 /. due 
in April, and 150,381 1. due in March. 

1303. Has any interest been paid on any portion of that sum ? — No ; interest 
is not payable upon a mere debt. Those debts are due, some for salaries to 
officers ; no interest will be incurred for those ; others will be due to contractors 
for the supply of provisions, by far the larger proportion ; no interest is due 
upon a debt like that, aud none would be allowed. 

1304. Have not the Commissioners allowed interest on those debts ? — No. 

1305. Not upon the debts due to the treasurer ?— No, not unless it is legally 
allowable ; debts are sometimes contracted with the treasurer for building fever 
wards and other purposes where interest is allowable; where loans of that kind 
are raised for legal purposes, interest may be paid. 

1306. But in no other cases? — The Commissioners have never given any 
sanction or authority for the allowance of interest in oilier cases. To show 
how decidedly it is not the practice to allow such interest, I may observe that 
when the unions were in very great difficulty for want of immediate turids, ap- 
plications were made to the Government in cases where the treasurer made 
advances for the unions, that they would guarantee the payment of iuterest upon 
those advances from the funds of the Government, in order that the interest 
should not be fixed upon the poor rates. 

1307. How many form a quorum in a Board of Guardiansr — Three. 

1308. Is it the duty of the auditors to see whether a quorum is entered at any 
meeting where relief is ordered? — If the fact that expenditure had been voted 
at a meeting where there was not a quorum of guardians, were brought under 
the attention of the auditor, I think he would be bound to take notice, and object 
to the legality of payments made without a quorum. 

1309. Suppose the paupers who are destitute, are admitted by one guardian 
alone, is that legal ? — It is not legal. 
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members present. 



Lord John Russell. 

Sir William Somerville. 
Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Fagan. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Shafto Adair-. 

Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Grace. 

Mr. O’Flaheriy. 



Sir John Pakington. 

Sir Robert l-'erguson. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Sir Lucius O’Brien. 
Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. Stafford. 

Major Blackall. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Pouleti Scrope. 
Mr. G. C. Lewis. 

Earl of Lincoln. 

Sir John Young. 



SiK JOHN YOUNG, Baet., in the Chaie. 

The Rev. Daniel Lklily, called in ; and Examined. 

1310. Mr. Monselll I believe jou -are the Parish Priest of Abbyfeale ?— 

^ ^iq'l 1 I believe that it is a great convenience to yon to be e.xamined now, as 
von are obliged to leave London?— Yes; I liave already stopped in London a 
day or two longer than I should otherwise have stopped. ^ ...... 

1312. Have you been chairman of the relief committees in the district in 

■which you reside ? — Yes. • _ , 9 if 

i<U q. Is the parish of Abbyfeale m the union of Nevycastle . —It is. 

I'UA Can you state -whether the Newcastle Union is one of the 21 unions 
the distress of which has been represented to be so great within the last few 
days in Parliament ?— It is not one of the 21 unions. ^ ^ - 

1313. Do you conceive the electoral division of Abbyfeale to be one of the 
most Stressed electoral divisions in the union of Newcastle ?-No, 1 hmk 
that there other electoral divisions in that union m a more distressed condition 

than that of Abbyfeale. - , , . • au 

md. Can you state what the rates have been in the last year m the electoral 
diviion of A 4 yfeale?— A 3 s. rate was struck in March 1848 , and a 4 s. rate 
was struck in A^^st 1848 ; a Is. rate, therefore, on the whole has been struck 
within the last year. 

1317. Chairman.'] Do you know how many months’ e.Tpenditure that covered r 
I am not prepared to answer that question. 

1318. Mr. Monsetf.] Is the 7 s. rate yet exhausted?—! am sure it is ex- 

*’'*^3*19.' How far has the relief given under the poor-law availed to relievo 
distress in the district with which you are acquainted .'—Destitution and distress 

appear to me to be rather increasing than otherwise. 

*^1320. Then it is your opinion that, notwithstanding the very large expen- 
diture of money that there has been under the poor-law in the cleotoral division 
of Abbyfeale, the distress is now increasing ?— Yes ; that is my opinion. 

1321. What is the condition of the people there at present?— Ihe condition 
of the whole of those that get out-door relief is wretched in the extreme. 

1322. With regard to clothing do you observe any marked difference between 
the condition of the people now from what it was a year or two ago. 

jl'yVhat effect do you think the poor-law has had in that district upon 
industry ?— I think it has had a very discouraging eft'ect. 

1324 Sir B. L'crgMcm.] In what way ?-T!ie destitute poor are, of course 
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placed upon the relief list; and the farmers, in consequence of the heaviness of 
the poor-rate and other causes which combine to press heavily upon them, 
such as the low prices, and tije necessity of buying provisions for themselves 
and their families, have not the power of employing the poor and of paying 
them in money. With regard to the landlords of the electoral division, there 
are 14 landlords in all, and 1 regret to say that there are only three of those 
landlords who have taken money for the purpose of effecting a drainage of their 
land, and there is no other employment of any kind going on. 

1325. }Av. Monsell.'] Are there no resident proprietors in the district? — No 
resident fee-simple proprietors. 

1326. Do you conceive that a large number of people, who were in the habit 
of getting employment two years ago, have now been thrown out of emplo}’- 
inent ? — Certainly. 

1327. Do you conceive a very large number of the labouring class to be in 
that position ? — I would say three-fourths of our destitute poor, who used to get 
employment three or four years ago, do not get any employment whatever now. 

1328. Do you conceive that the means of those who were once the employers 
of labourers are diminished ? — Certainly. 

1329. And the number of paupers consequently, I suppose, you conceive to 
be increasing? — Certainly. 

1 330. What effect has the system tliat has been worked in the last two years 
had, in your opinion, upon the morals of the people? — I think it has had a very 
deteriorating effect. 

1331. Has the respect for oaths diminished in that district? — It has very 
much diminished. 

1332. To what do you attribute that? — I attribute it to the desire on the part of 
the veiy destitute poor to avail themselves of relief by every means they can. 

1333. Then you conceive that the desire of the people to get on the relief list 
has made them less scrupulous with regard to the observance of oaths ?— I do. 

1334. Has their attention generally to their religious duties diminished from 
the same cause ? — 1 regret to say that it has. 

1 335. Can you mention in wliat way the system has had that effect r — A poor 
man who gets himself upon the relief sheet by improper means ; such as by 
making a declaration tliat he has no land, when in fact he has land ; if that 
man came to the discharge of his religious duties, as a clergyman I would feel 
bound to refuse him the sacraments unless he first got himself removed from 
the relief sheet, and made such reparation to society as he could make ; and that 
prevents persons who get improperly upon tlie relief sheet from frequenting the 
sacraments. 

1336. Have any instances occurred of persons so coming to you who had got 
improperly upon the relief list?— Yes. 

^337- those cases, has tlie course which you thought it right to take pre- 
vented others from attending to their religious duties ?— I have felt it my duty 
to refuse the sacraments, but I could not go beyond that ; I could not strike the 
man’s name off the relief sheet merely in consequence of the information that I 
Imd obtained. 

1338. Has any money which was improperly got by any of such persons been 
paid back? — Yes; I received 4 /. 3 s. 4 «/. restitution money from an individual 
who got it by some neglect or oversight from the paymasters on the roads, 
which I lianded it over to the funds for the relief of the poor. 

>339- You spoke of the small number of proprietors in your district who 
were giving any employment ; do you conceive that the large size of the elec- 
tontl division in which you live has had any effect in discouraging employment? 
— It lias had a very considerable effect. 

1340. If the electoral divisions were smaller, you imagine that a larger num- 
ber of people would be employed tliau are employed at present ? — Yes ; 1 think if 
tlie area of rating were diminished, and the size of the electoral divisions were in 
consequence diminished, it would encourage many landlords to employ the 
people, the circle of their operations being then move limited. 

1341. Have there been many evictions in the district with wliich you are 
ac(niainted r — I regret to say that there have. 
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1 342. Do you conceive that the effect of having smaller electoral divisions, if 
it were accompanied with some extension of the law with regard to the charge- 
ability of paupers, would discoui-age evictions? — I am sure it would. 

1 343. Are there vice-guardians in the Newcastle Union ?— There are. 

1344. Has their management of the affairs of the union generally been satis- 
factory ? — Indeed it has not. 

1345. In what way do you conceive it has been unsatisfactory ; do you con- 

ceive that the money has been expended injudiciously ? — Y os ; the ratepayers, oi 
whom I am one, conceive that the money has been expended upon unnecessary 
architectural decorations to the workhouse, and in many other ways which 1 
could have brought evidence of, but I did not provide myself with evidence to 
prove those facts on leaving home, not expecting to be examined here when 1 
came away from Ireland. , . r „ 

1346. Do you conceive that the superintendence which the vice-giiardians 
have exercised over the paupers has been generally satisfactory ? — No, I do not 
think it has been generally satisfactory. 

1347. In what particulars do you find fault with it?— I consider that then- 

want of attention to the appointment of proper characters as relieving officers, 
w’ho have great power in the electoral divisions, has led to great hardship on the 
poor, and to great mismanagement of the funds. * o 

1348. What sort of relieving officers have you had in your district /—I he 
present relieving officer 1 believe to be a very proper man, Mr. Smith. 

1349. How long has he -been acting as relieving officer ?— I should suppose 

for about two or three months. re ^ -d 

1350. Was the one before him a satisfactory officer?— By no means. 

Did you remonstrate against his appointment? — I did not remonstrate 
ao-ainst'brs appointment, but I remonstrated trill, the vice-guardians when 1 
found that his conduct had been exceedingly bad ; he was a drunkaid, 

and he eridenced that the second day that he came to the Abbyfe.ile electora 
division, and I spoke to the vice-guardians a very short time afterwards ; he still 
continued going on in the same way, and was a notorious drunkard. 

1352. hW long did he continue to act after your remonstrance to the vice- 
p-uardians? — I think about two months. 

^ 1353. When he was dismissed are you aware whether ay sum of money 

remained unaccounted for that had passed through his hands .—Yes. 

13-^4. What amount?— About 127 ?. in the electoral division of Abbyfeale. it 
was not a sum of money, but it was meal to the vahie of 127 I, that was not 
accounted for in that electoral division ; and meal to the amount of 40 I, or 
thereabout, in the electoral division of Rathronan. * t 

13<5^. Had he not given security at the time of his appointment . 1 am yt 

aware that it is the habit of the vice-guardians to require securities from the 
relieving officers. 

1356. In point of fact then there was no means of recovenng the sum of 

money ?— Not that I am aware of, except stopping Ins salary , probably liis 
salary^ was not paid : but 1 believe there was no other way, he was rather a pool 
embarrassed man. . . , « „ , t c 

1357. In your opinion were many proper objects of relief left off the reliet 

]ist 5^— During his time it came to my knowledge tiiat persons who brought him 
whiskey werepit on the relief list, and really destitute and starving creature,^ 
were leYt off. Hence during liis time there were six inquests in the electoial 
division of Abbyfeale, and there were four verdicts of starvation. _ 

13=58. Did you feel it your duty to make any remonstrance as to the impro- 
per persons who were put upon the relief list by him or by any other relieving 
officer ?— Yes ; I went to the present relieving officer, Mr. Smith, and I spoke to 
him about the persons who had been, in my opinmn, unfairly put upon the reli^ 
sheet; and he immediately took their names off the rebel sheet, liavm^ ascer- 
tained that they were persons not in that destitute condition which lequirtd 

1359!^ What number of families did you recommend to be struck off?— I 
should think in all, probably between 48 and 50 persons. 

1360. Those 48 or 50 persons had been receiving relief for some tune out ot 

the funds of a very impoverished district? — Yes, they had. 

1361. Supposing the present system of relief to be the only system 
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your district, do you see any hope of any improvement in the condition of the 
people ? — Certainly not ; I am decidedly of opinion that if the present system of 
relief is continued, and the present mode of carrying it out, that the whole 
country, farmers and landlords, and the poor (who are rapidly diminishing), must 
all be on the relief sheet very shortly. 

1362. In the last answer you refer not to the particular management of the 
relief by tlie relieving officer, but generally to the effects of the system ? — Yes. 

1363. Sir W. Somerville.'] Are you professionally employed in Newcastle 
workliouse? — No. 

1364. 1 understood you to say that the number of the employers have very 
much diminished? — Yes. 

1 365. Are the rents well paid in that district ? — No. 

1366. Do not you think that that would act very much in diminishing em- 
ployment? — I am not of that opinion. 

1367. Is much land out of occupation ? — There are some farms, I could not 
say how many, out of occupation. 

1368. There is not much land thrown upr— No; I should think there are in 
that electoral division 20 farms, averaging 50 acres each, thrown up. 

1369. Then in what respect has tlie employment been diminished; what was 
the species of employment that used to be formerly carried on, and that is now 
no longer carried on ? — The employmentof the poor labourers by the farmers on 
the land. 

1370. Do you mean to say tliat, as regards those lands which are still cul- 
tivated, there was ibrmerly a larger number of labourers employed upon them, 
than there are now employe<l ? — Yes ; for the farmers now have obliged their 
wives and daughters to take the spade, in consequence of tlie manner in which 
their own resources have been limited ; they send their children now to that em- 
ployment which they formerly paid labourers for doing. 

1371 . Did the conacre system extensively prevail in that district formerly ? — 
It did. 

1372. Has itceased to prevail now? — In the last year it was very considerable 
in consequence of a quantity of potato-seed lieing given out by the relief com- 
mittee, to the amount of 8,000 stone, to the destitute poor, each of whom took a 
quarter of an acre of conacre for the purpose of sowing the potato seed. 

1373. Do I understand you to say that those persons who were receiving re- 
lief took conacre last year? — Yes ; a great many of them did. 

1374. And they still continued to receive relief? — No; the committee went 
to the relief sheet, and selected out of it the persons who they considered might 
be enabled to avail themselves of the bounty of the persons who contributed, by 
sowing the seed in the morning before they went to work to break the stones, 
and in the evening after they left off breaking stones. 

1375. Were tliey in the”receipt of relief? — Yes; but it was discontinued 
after a time. 

1376. They took conacre? — Yes; that accounts for its being so extensively 
practised in tiie last year, but the year before it was not so much practised. 

1377. It was move extensively practised last year than before? — Yes, in 
consequence of the quantity of potato seed that was given out. 

1378. I suppose there is very great distress in that district? — Yes. 

1379. If there had been no poor-law, what would have happened ? — I could 
not say, I am sure; death and all the diseases connected with destitution would 
certainly have been the result of there being no poor-law. 

1380. There would have been an immense loss of life among the poor?— I 
have no doubt there would. 

1381. You say that if the present system goes on, it must prove exceedingly 
disastrous to all interests? — I mean'tlie present system of carrying out tlie 
poor-law, liut not the poor-law itself, for I hope it will not be discontinued, look- 
ing to tlie principle of it; I mean only that the system of carrying it out as at 
present I am opposed to. 

1382. Would you do away with the right of relief to the able-bodied, out of 
the workhouse ? — Yes, if I could obtain other means of employing them and 
giving them relief. 

1383. But supposing tiiere had been no right of relief for the able-bodied 
during the past season, *would not a number of them have died ol starvation ? 
— I have no doubt of it. 
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1384. Have you any suggestion to offer as to any additional mode of testing 
the destitution of the able-bodied?—! have not any method to suggest of 
testing the destitution. The methods they have at present are, I think, stringent 
enough; that is, obliging them to break stones from morning till evening in 
some place or other, for a penny in meal, or twopence, or for meal for their 
families, whatever the quantity may be ; each person over 15 years of age gets 
a pound of meal in the day. A labourer, if he could benefit himself by obtain- 
ing employment elsewhere, would certainly not go to break stones from morning^ 
till evening for two or three pence, which it amounts to in money, as the value of 
the meal he receives per day 5 and 1 therefore consider that test very stringent. 

7385. Have you ever thought of any mode by which an additional test could 
be imposed? — No ; it did not strike me that I could adopt a test more stringent 
than the one' that is now practised. 

1386. Have you been in the workhouse in Newcastle?— I have. 

1 387. What are the decorations which you describe r — In the front of it there 
are a railing and gates, and cut-stone piers, which have cost a very large sum 
of money, and which are far more ornamental than any I know leading to any 
gentleman’s domain in the county of Limerick ; and the ratepayers in the New- 
castle Union look upon it as a very great hardship that they sliould have to pay 
for such unnecessary decorations. 

1388. When were they put iip?~They are hardly finished yet. 

7389. Who contracted for them r — lam not quite prepared to answer that 
question, but I rather think it was the vice-guardians who contracted for them. 

1390. You spoke of the lax way of keeping tlie accounts? — I spoke of the 
want of proper attention on the part of the vice-guardians in selecting proper 
persons for relieving officers, and their neglect in not obliging the relieving 
officers to enter into proper securities, which caused loss to my electoral division 
of so much meal as was unaccounted for. 

Who appointed the relieving officer who was a notorious drunkard? 
The vice-guardians. _ . n- • , 

1392. Are you aware that the relief given by the relieving officer is only 
provisional ?— I am aware of that. 

1393. Did you ever attend at the Board-room, and make any statement to the 
vice-guardians that the relieving officer was giving relief improperly ?— I stated 
to the vice-guardians that the relieving officer was drunk and unfit for the dis- 
charge of his duties in my opinion, but I did not avail myself of the opportunity 
of going into the subject of the relief sheets. In fact I was so disgusted with 
the constant habit of sending in and out wliiskey, and the constant drunkenness 
of the relieving officer, that I had no wish at all to come into contact with him. 

1394. But you did not make any statement to the vice-guardians as to the 
improper subjects that were receiving relief? — 1 did not individualize them. 

1395. Have you any general suggestion to offer as to the improvement of the 
law?-^lf the area of rating was diminished to the townlands, or to an extent 
somewhat similar to that, so as to throw the onus of the support of the poor in 
that diminished area upon the persons to whom tlie diminished area belonged, 
and to stimulate those landlords by self iuterest (which has great power to move 
persons) to employ the poor there, I would be in hopes that by exertions on their 

part a better state of things would turn up. 

1396. To what extent would you diminish the area ?— I am aware of the 
great difficulty and complexity that would arise if I were to limit the areas to 
individual properties, or even to townlands. But to take an electoral division 
such as that of Abbyfeale to which I belong, which contains 20,000 superfiemi 
acres, if that were divided into three portions or four portions I would be in 
hopes then that every landlord, or the two or three landlords in each diyisipn, 
would do their utmost to relieve themselves and the farmers in that division 
from the rate, by giving employment to the people. 1 might add that the 
country in the district of Abbyfeale is a mountainous country where draining is 
of imm'ense advantage, and it pained me very much to find that two or three 
only of the landlords have availed themselves of the money under the Board of 
Works for the purpose of drainage ; those are very kind and benevolent land- 
lords, and they are giving employment to the few jioor that are on their pro- 
perties, I)ut the properties that are lying parallel to those swarm with paupers ; 
they are in the same electoral division, and the landlords of those properties 
never contribute anything either to the relief fund, or to the employment ol the 

])Oor 
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poor people, although it is the number of poor persons upon those properties Rev. i». Lyddy. 
winch creates tJie necessity for very large rates. — - 

1397. Do you think that those properties which you have described that are 9 March 1849. 
swarming with paupers could support the poor upon them ? — I do not think they 

could. 

1398. Then how would you proceed in that case ? — I would suggest that a 
rate in aid upon the whole electoral division, supposing it to be divided into four 
parts, should be applied on behalf of the fourth part or division, of those proper- 
ties. When the rating exceeded a certain sum, say 5 s. in the pound per annum, 

I would then call u|)on the union at large, or it might be the rest of the electoral 
division, to add to the rate. 

1399. Then you would fix a 5 s. rate for the electoral division r — Yes. 

1400. What limit would you fix for your union rate in aid ? — The one sug- 
gested by the Government I would think very fair, namely, 2 5. in the pound ; 
that would make 7 s. in the pound upon the union. And when it exceeded that 
I would be disposed to throw the burden of the support of the poor there not 
upon that land exclusively, but upon the other properties; as for instance, I 
would come upon the particular properties from wliich absentee landlords derive 
an income, and which arc assessed under the income tax. I would appropriate 
the income tax out of Irish property for the support of the Irish poor. And also 
I would suggest that the salaried officers of the Government living in Ireland, 
whose income is over 150/. a year, should contribute their shares (to what 
amount I am not prepared to say) for the support of the poor. The reason I 
would advert to that is this : I find that the price of beef and mutton, and of the 
other necessaries of life, are much more cheap now by one-fourth than they 
were in the years 1843 or 1844 ; therefore I would respectfully suggest that as one- 
fourth of their salaries could be spared from their support in consequence of the 
cheapness of food, it could not be better alienated than to the purposes of the poor. 

1401. Sir J. Pakwgton.'] You have just stated that you should like to see the 
area of rating greatly diminished, in order to give the proprietors an interest in 
the employment of labour. Do you not think that there might be a danger that 
if the area of rating was considerably diminished, the proprietors would find it 
to their interest to discharge the labourers altogether from their properties, instead 
of giving them employment? — When I suggested the idea of limiting the area 
of taxation, of course I intended to connect with it a stringent law by which the 
poor both retrospectively and prospectively should be charged upon that pro- 
perty ; that is, the poor living upon tliat property for two or thi*ee years pre- 
viously, and for some years to come on, should be chargeable upon that 
property. 

3402. Do I understand you to say that you would wish to connect with the 
diminished area of rating, that which would in fact amount to a very strict law 
of settlement ? — Yes, I am decidedly of opinion that a very strict and stringent 
law of settlement is necessary. Unfortunately tlie disposition of some land- 
owners is to rid themselves of as many of the poor as they can ; and that being 
their disposition, unless a very stringent law of settlement were established in 
connexion with the diminished area of taxation, I would not be in favour of it. 

1403. In the event of the other alternative being resorted to, of the area of 
rating instead ofbeing diminished being greatly extended, even to the extent of 
a union rating, do you or do you not think that there would in that case be a 
common interest among.«t all the proprietors of laud rather to employ the poor 
than to allow them to become chargeable upon the rates? — I am sure the wider 
you extend the area of taxation the less interest is taken in the management of 
that extent; I speak from my own experience upon that subject. 

1404. Under the existing poor-law in Ireland, I believe a considerable pro- 
portion of the poor, viz., all who have not resided more than two years and a 
half in any electoral division, are chargeable upon the general funds of the 
union? — 1 believe tlie law is such; but in fact they are not charged upon the 
union, but on the electoral division. Supposing a person is evicted from pro- 
perty in another electoral division, and he conies into the Abbyfeale electoral 
division, he is then put upon the relief sheet, and charged to the .Abbyfeale 
electoral division. 

1405. Do you mean that that part of the poor-law to which I have adverted 
has not been strictly carried out ? — Yes. 

(406. But still 1 appreiieml, tliat notwitlistatiding acoideiitul deviations from 
0.34- n 4 the 
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Jiev. n. hyddy. the law may exist, practically there is a considerable proportion of the poor in 

every union chargeable to the general funds of the union; is not that so?— I 

9 March 1849. believe there is a considerable proportion; but under the circumstances, I think 
there are very few, 

1407. Have you found with reference to persons so charged, from your own 
experience, that in general they are less employed than otliers wlio are charged 
to the different electoral divisions? — As there is no employment given now 
by the farmers or the landlords, I cannot of course say that parties give more 
or less employment in certain cases as compared with others. 

1408. Mr.^Napier.] If I understand you rightl;y, the principal evils of the 
system have grown out of the mal-administration of it? — Yes. 

1409.. That has been under vice-guardians? — At present it has. 

1410. Before the appointment of the vice-guardians, were those evils as great 
or greater than they have been under the vice-guardians? — I tiiink they were as 
great under the rural guardians as they are now under the vice-guardians ; what 
I would be anxious to see would be to have one continued paid vice-guardian 
joined with the rural guardians, and they would be a check upon each other in 
the administration and management of the funds ; they ' would control each 
other, and prevent a great deal of abuse. 

1411. Do not you think that by having proper persons as relieving officers to 
carry the law in the localities, very great advantage might be derived by em- 
ploying a paid guardian in the administration of the law ? — It would tend to a 
great lessening of abuses. 

1412. Did 1 not understand you to say that the misconduct of the relieving 
officer, in putting improper persons upon the list, had caused a great deal of 
evil ? — 1 stated that. 

1413. Supposing you had competent persons as relieving officers, who did 
their duty properly under the control of the rural guardians, and a paid vice- 
guardian, Mould not that mitigate a good deal of the evil of which you have 
spoken? — Yes, it would. 

141/1. You mentioned the cases of persons who got themselves put upon tlie 
relief list, and you stated that you would refuse them the sacraments.-— Yes. 

1415. Y'as there any means by which you could detect those persons, without 
their coming to you ?— Yes, and those means I availed myself of, and I spoke to 
the relieving officer on the subject, and got the evil remedied. 

1416. Sir William Somerville asked whether you had remonstrated with any 
pei-soiis except the persons themselves ? — No, I did not ; I only remonstrated 
against the misconduct of the relieving officer who put those persons improperly 
upon the sheet. 

1417. Are the clergy of either church entitled to interfere with the business 
of the Board of Guardians? — Not by law, but 1 am quite sure that the Board of 
Guardians would receive any suggestions from them. 

1418. You mentioned that although there were properties in t!ie Abbyfeale 
electoral division that did support the poor, there were other properties along- 
side of those which could not support their poor if left to themselves ? — No, I do 
not think tliey could. 

J419. In what way do you conceive that a rate in aid would enable tliem to 
support their poor?— It would diminish to that amount the taxation upon them. 

1420. \’ou said that the taxation last year was 7 in the pound — Yes. 

14-21. If you had a 6 5. rate and a 2 s. rate, would not it amount to 7 s, over the 
whole division? — Yes, if it was extended over the whole division ; and if there 
were a townland over-encumbered with poor, which could not support the num- 
ber of poor on it when a certain sum, say a 5 s. rate, was called for upon that 
division, then a rate in aid should come in at 2s. in tlie pound upon the whole 
electoral division, to assist that division, or any other division similarly circum- 
stanced ; and if that did not do, I would look to other sources ; to national help. 

1422. In your electoral division the rate is 7 s. in tlie pound. Would you 
call on portions of the division paving 7 s. in the pound for an additional rate in 
aid of the 5 s. rate in another portion of it : must you not have the rate of 5 s. 
in the pound placed over the whole of the property in the division? — Of course 
that would follow in the electoral divisions ol the union, if I sliouhl call upon 
them for assistance ; but my opinion is that in every electoral division of the 
union of Newcastle a 7 s. rate for the last year has been the lowest rate imposed. 

1423. With reference to these properties which you say are not in a condition 

to 
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to support tiitjir own poor, can those properties be permanently benefited and 
enabled to get up again to a proper condition, by a rate iti aid to support the poor 
on those properties which the properties themselves are not able to support ? — 
My view would be, that if those properties were isolated, a stimulus would be 
given to the farmers and the landlords of that property, by means of employment 
to relieve themselves from the poor-rate; and then 1 consider the employment of 
the poor of that property would materially improve and enhance the value of 
that property, and that year after year there would be better means existing and 
fewer poor upon that very property, if employment was used as the means of 
giving them relief. 

1424. But supposing the system goes on as you have described, of people 
getting fraudulently upon the relief list, if they get a rate iu aid after thev 
come to the maximum, are they not likely to use that rate in aid for those 
fraudulent purposes ? — I dare say abuses may be carried on, but I need not say 
that strict vigilance would be exercised. 

1425. You state that it has not been exercised up to this time?-^There are 
instances where it has not. I understand you to suggest that electoral divisions 
would be more inclined to avail themselves of the rate which came from a dis- 
tant quarter of the country than to press upon their own lands ; I dare say that 
such a disposition would exist among electoral divisions. 

1426. You think the tendency to place persons upon the relief list would be 
rather increased than diminished by a rate in aid ? — If the relieving officers and 
guardians did their duty, I should think it would not. 

1427. But supposing they do their duty as they have done it? — If they do 
that, tlien I must admit the consequence to which you refer. 

1428. With regard to chargeability, you are aware that when a person gets 
out-door relief, there is a statement made of his place of residence, the townland 
or the division?— Yes. 

1429. If you did not alter the area of rating, would there be any difficulty 
in charging him upon the townland, in place of his electoral division ?— 1 do 
not see any difficulty in it. 

1430. Would not it operate more as a prohibition against improper clearances 
if, instead of the guardians charging him upon the electoral division, he were 
charged upon the actual townland from which he comes? — I think that would 
in a very great degree assist in the proper administration of relief, 

1431. Mr. Faga)i.'] You were asked about the discouragement to emplcy- 
ment and the state of demoralization of the people during the last two years; 
is it not the absolute destitution of the people arising from the want of food 
that has caused that demoralization ? — There is no doubt of it. 

1432. And not the poor-law? — The poor-law certainly, if properly admin- 
istered, would not have had a tendency to demoralize the people. 

1433. Was it not the state of destitution to which the people were reduced by 
the want of food that produced this demoralization? — It was. 

1434. Supposing there were no relief at all, what would be the state of 
demoralization ?• — I think it would be a great deal worse than it has been. 

1435. With reference to the questions put to you by Mr. Napier about town- 
lands, supposing that each townland was charged on the rate-books with tlie 
expense of the persons on that townland, how many accounts do you suppose it 
would be necessary to keep in a union ? — It would make the business extremely 
complex and difficult to be carried out, in my opinion. 

1436. Were tiiere any representations maile to the Commissioners respecting 
the conduct of those vice-guardians that you complain of? — I was given to 
understand that other matters connected with the electoral divisions of Abby- 
feale bad been brought under the consideration of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
by other persons. 

1437* Do you know what steps the Commissioners took in consequence of 
those representations?— I have not heard. 

1438. Why were the elected guardians dismissed ?— It appeared to me that 
they were dismissed in consequence of their striking a very low rate at first, 
and then not liaviug funds in their hands. 

1439. tLey refuse to strike a higher rate? — I believe they refused to 
strike such a rate as the Poor-law Commissioners demanded. 

1440. Was tlie rate that they struck sufficient to maintain the poor or 
destitute? — Certainly not. 

0.34. I f44i. Mr. 
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■ 1441. Mr. Napier:] I thought you stated to me that there woukl be no 
diflic^ltyin charging- th3 townbnds ?-It could be done; an md.vidu-al res.d.ng 
on a townland could be charged on that townland. ^ 4.„,„„la,nd tli-in in 

144-2. What greater difficulty is there m charging the townland than m 
chai-ging the division?— In consequence of the complexity of keeping scpaiate 

accounts, and having a vast number of clerks. , . 

J443. What complexity would there be from charging he townland , it 
would be merely appending to it the townland, instead of the electoral division . 
—I am under Ae impression that charging the townland and keeping sepa- 
rate accounts for the townlands all over Ireland would be an 
plex matter, but I would advocate the principle of making the townland oi 

division supoort its own poor. . , 

1444. But my question was simply in reference to charginga person removed 
froin a property out of the townland, in place of charging the electoral division 

-for him? — I think it could be done. r^c i 

1445. Without any additional complexity?—! think it would be very difficult 

to carry out the machinery. ^ ^ 

1446. Is it not a mere matter of accounts?— Yes, it is a mere matter of 
accounts, but I am not of opinion that it could be easily done; but it could be 

Mr. Herbert.^ When you spoke at the commencement of your exa- 
mination, you merely spoke of the abuses of the administration of the law, and 

not against the law itself?— Exactly. _ _ t i !■> 1- 

1448. You wish to see the poor-law maiiilamed m Ireland Lertaiiily. 

1449. Yon said that you would wish to see the electoral division of Abbyteale 

divided into four? — Yes. x i- • • „ o tvt.. 

1450. That would not be a townland division or a property dnision . No. 
14'ii. Does not that division contain a great quantity of improvable land .— 

Yes; to show how much it contains I may state one fact ; the superficial extent 
is about 20,000 acres, and the number of acres charged^ to the county cess is 

only 1,704, that being on the supposition that all the rest is waste land. 

i4«. There have been new roads made through that district within the last 
few years?— There have been new roads, and some other things of the kind 

done, but no one can pass along them. , xi x u u a 

i4‘»1. When I asked the question, I alluded to the road that has been made 
through that district, and which has been made within the last 20 years 
That is the main road from between Tralee and Limerick. 

14<54. Am I to conclude from your answer with regard to the area pt taxation, 
that you consider that the gradual improvement of the district is impeded in 
consequence of the large area now existing ? — 1 think a smaller area of taxation 
would considerably improve that part of the country. _ v x r a 1 1 r 1 

i 4 ‘) 5 . When you recommend such an electoral division as that ot Abbyieale 
to be divided into four, I suppose you would take into consideration the value 
of it as well as the extent of it?— I should rather look to the extent than the 
value, because there are some lands in it that are pretty good, and a great many 
are waste lands; and if I made the value the cmeriou, and divided it into four 
equal parts, I would have one very small division of improvable good land ; 
but if 1 made the extent the criterion, I would divide it into four equal parts or 
townlands, keeping up still the distinction of the townlands m the different 

assessments. ^^1^^ recommending arrangement of the electoral divisions 

lower down in the country, immediately towards Newcastle, m the richer lands, 
would vou not recommend a much smaller area than 5.000 acres, which that 
arrangement of the Abbyfeale division would give f— Yes, I would. 

14‘J7 Have you ever studied the law of settlement in England . JNo. 

Then when you spoke of the law of settlement, it was more with refer- 
cnoe to the present law of chargeability tlian of settlement ?--Ye5 ; I confounded 
the words “ chargeability ” and “ settlement I consider that the poor should 
be chargeable upon the division where they have lived, and that if tliey have 
been evicted from that division, they should still be charged to it. 

1450. Do you not think that an alteration in the present law of chargea ulity 
might be framed which should charge the poor on the particAibir division tor 
limited time, without involving you in very great difficulties .''—I think it could 
be easily done. If I understand your question it is this, whether in case a poor 
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man who lives in a certain division is evicted by an unfeeling landlord, a law of 
chai’geability should be established so as to charge his support, wherever he went, 
to that townlandor division whence he was evicted. 

1 460. What I meant to ask was this, not merely whether when he was evicted, 
but whenever he applied for relief he should be chargeable to the electoral division 
from which he came ? — Of course that is what I mean. 

1461. Sir John Pakington.'] Would you extend the principle of chargeability 
to the division from which he is evicted, even in case of his leaving the union 
altogetlicrr — Yes, at least for a certain number of years. 

1462. Mr. Herbert.'] Do you understand the mode in which the paupers are 
charged at present? — Very imperfectly, but I know very well that in carrying out 
the law tliat now exists there is a good deal of irregularity, and very little atten- 
tion paid to the law. 

1463. Do not you think tliat the present law of chargeability as it now prac- 
tically woi'ks rather encourages evictions tiian otherwise ? — I do, because I know 
of my own knowledge that some landlords are at the present time, and for the 
last two months have been, clearing off their properties in anticipation of what 
the Government may do with regard to diminishing the area of taxation. 

1464. Are you aware how many landlords there are in the electoral division 
of Abbyfeale ? — I should think 14. 

1465. Therefore if one landlord ejects tenants he makes paupers in that elec- 
toral division, and the other 13 have to pay for them as well as himself? — At 
present that is the case. 

1466. If you diminished the area, although you would not exactly make the 
landlord pay the whole of the expense of the pauper, he would pay a greater 
proportion than under the present system ? — Yes, if there were a law of charge- 
ability in connexion with a diminished area of taxation. 

1407. Mr. Fag(m^ Supposing that the evicted pauper is maintained by a 
different union, how is the amount for his maintenance to be recovered from the 
division of the other union? — That is a very complex question, and I cannot at 
the moment answer it. 

^ 468. Mr. Moore.] As I understand you, you think that if tenants are evicted 
from particular townlands, or from particular electoral divisions, they should 
still be chargeable to the townlands or the electoral divisions from which they 
are evicted ? — Yes. 

14G9. Do you mean by that, that you think there ought to be a power to 
return tliem to the electoral divisions ; or that if absent and living elsewhere in 
any other parish, the parish from which they were evicted should continue to be 
charged for their maintenance ? — I would consider tliat if tliey were evicted, 
they should be charged to the division from which they were evicted ; but if they 
Tuliiiitarily applied for relief in another union, I would not charge them to the 
townland which they had left voluntarily. 

1470. But without going into the question of whether they are evicted, or 
whether they go voluntarily, they having quitted one electoral division and 
living in another electoral division in a totally different part of the country, do 
you tliink that living in a dift'erent part of the country, and being supported by 
a parish in a different part of the country, the support of those paupers siiould be 
still chargeable to the electoral division from whicli tliey were originally evicted, 
or originally came ? — I would carry out the principle, as far as I could, of 
eliargiug the electoral division which they had left, for a certain period. 

1471. They living in anotiier union ? — Yes. 

1472. Do you think, from your knowledge of the country, that it would be 
practicable all tlirough Ireland to carry out that law by any possible means that 
could be conceived ? — I believe it would be very difficult to carry it out. 

1473. Lord J. Russell.] Are you acquainted with the operation of the law of 
settlement in England ? — I am not. 

1474. Colonel You stated in answer to Sir William Somerville, that 

without the poor law many would have died ; does that mean that you approve 
particularly of the poor law, or does it mean that if the same relief had not been 
given death must have ensued ? — I am decidedly anxious to support the present 
poor law, but in the iiianiicr in which out-door relief is conducted lam opposed to it. 

M75* You do not wish to abrogate the poor law, but to amend itr — Exactly. 

1476. And you tliink the present system, if persisted in, will do great mis- 
chief to Ireland I — Yes. 

0.34- 1 2 1477. And 
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3477. And that the alteration to be made must be considerable? — Yes._ 

1478. You consider the present system of vice-guardians extremely vicious ? 

I did not say tliat the system of vice-guardians was vicious, but that the 

method in which the vice-guardians in particular divisions or unions carry on 
the business is objectionable. « • • j • • t. 

1479. You would advocate one paid guardian ? — I am of opinion, and it is the 
opinion of many intelligent gentlemen in my part of the country, that if there 
were one paid guardian, in conjunction with the rural guardians, they would act 
as a useful check and control upon each other. 

1480. When were the buildings and tliose decorations which you have spoken 
of commenced ? — I suppose about three or four months ago- 

1481. Sir L. O'BrienJ] You stated that a great many abuses existed in putting 
people on the relief lists, at different times ? — Y es, abuses have existed. 

1482. As the relief list now stands, do you think persons could be taken off' 
without danger to life, or do you think that many abuses are still existing 1 It 
would be very difficult to answer the question whether a man’s life might be 
endangered by taking his name off the list ; it might not be endangered, because 
he might struggle on by means of private charity, or in some other way. 

1483. From what you know of that part of the country, do you think that the 
relief lists are pretty correct lists? — Yes, as far as I can judge, they are. 

1484. Do you think there are many in the workhouses who might find a live- 
lihood if they were put out of the workhouses? — I am quite sure tiiat no person 
is anxious to go into the workhouse, and that nothing but dire necessity makes 
them go there; if they could get any livelihood outside, they would avail them- 
selves of it rather than go into the workhouse. 

1485. Is publicity given to the relief list ; do the ratepayers knov? who the 
persons are that are on the relief list?— Once or twice for the last six months 
lists were, I believe, given out; but ratepayers in general know nothing with 
regard to who are on the list, unless they go to inquire ; but if they go to the 
relieving officer he gives them every information. 

1486. Those who are paying the rates are not those complaining of the per- 
sons who are on the relief list ? — Yes, some do complain. 

1487. They say that persons as poor as themselves are on the relief list? — 
They say that they themselves, who are not on the relief sheet, are as poor as 
those who are on it. 

1488. Is publicity given to the cost of the staff of the workhouses? — No, and 

it has been felt by the ratepayers of the whole union to be a very great hardship 
that they are not permitted to have the opportunity of inspecting the outlay of 
their own money. _ t • n 

1489. How many auxiliary workhouses are there in the Newcastle Union?— 

I could not say. _ . 

1490. Have you any notion of the number of officers that are employed r— 

I have not. ^ , , , , . mi 

1491. Is the levying of the rate accompanied with much hardship? — The 
levying of the last rate was accompanied in some instances with a great deal 
of hardship; I believe it has not been entirely collected yet, though it was 
struck in August. 

1492. Have you heard of many poor farmers being broken down by the 
collection of the rates? — Many poor farmers have been ruined by it, and farmers 
in middling circumstances have been broken down by it. 

3493. Have you heard of their farming implements being taken away, such 
as carts, and ploughs, and horses ? — I have heard of furniture and beds, and 
of farm horses being taken away, and cows. 

1494. Have you heard that any farmers have been obliged to fly from their 
farms in consequence of the poor-rate ? — I have not heard of any flying in 
consequence of the poor-rate. 

1495. Can you state any striking case of classes of persons that get upon the 
poor list that ought not to be on it I'—The poor law has arranged that persons 
occupying anything over an English quarter of an acre shall not be on the 
relief list ; but there are persons in my knowledge that have seven and five and 
10 acres who have got themselves improperly upon the relief list; but I will 
not state that the relieving officers and the vice-guardians were aware of their 



having that land. 
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1496. Are there persons on the relief list who have stock in trade and a 
shop r — I have heard some persons say so, but there are not such cases to my 
knowledge ; if there were I would do my best to get them struck off. 

1497. Have you heard of persons’ names continuing on the relief list after 
they were dead or Iiad emigrated? — i have known of members of families 
receiving rations for persons who were dead, or persons who had left ; but 
that was certainly without the knowledge of the relieving officer or the vice- 
guardians. 

1498. Have you heard of more names being given in of a family than really 
existed ? — Yes, I have. 

1499- Have you heard of persons, with the connivance of those who were 
employing them, getting on the relief list ; servant boys for instance, and the 
fathers of families? — There might have been some few instances of that kind. 

1500. Have you heard of persons giving up employments to get upon the 
relief list? — Certainly not; except in the case of some very distressed poor 
tradesman who might get a little work, but could not get sufficient to support 
him ; then he must give up the work and go on the relief list. 

1501. He gives up the occasional employment which he might get in other 
ways ? — Yes. 

1502. Have you heard of the wives and children of families getting upon the 
relief list, pretending that their husbands had deserted them ? — 1 know of many 
poor persons and fanners w’lio have emigrated to America, and left their wives 
and children chargeable to the electoral division which they have left. 

*503- Have you heard of friends of the relieving officers getting on the relief 
lists? — I have. 

1504. Are you aware that very enormous abuses do exist in the Newcastle 
Union, and that they have been complained of most loudly ? — I am aware that 
there are very great complaints made of tlie manner in which the poor law is 
carried out in the union; but I cannot at present specify any instances of gross 
mismanagement, except those that I have adverted to. 

1505- Are you not aware that the small farmers in the neighbourhood are 
completely broken down by those abuses ? — Yes, they are. 

1506. Have you ever heard of intimidation being practised upon the relieving 
officers ? — Yes. 

1507. To a great amount? — Yes. 

1508. Have you heard of a relieving officer being obliged to hide himself 
under a table when a mob came in ? — I have not heard of any instances of that 
kind ; but I know instances where a great deal of intimidation was had recourse 
to in order to oblige the relieving officer to put persons on the relief list ; and I 
am bound to state that very many relieving officers, though the salary might be 
very desirable to them under the circumstances, have given up their duties as 
relieving officers for the purpose of getting rid of such intimidation and 
annoyance. 

1509. Have you heard of farmers’ servants, boys who have quarrelled with 
their masters, going on the relief list ? — Yes, there are many instances of 
tliat kind ; but 1 am bound to state that whenever the present relieving officer 
discovers it, he immediately strikes them off. 

1510. Have not great mobs of persons tried to intimidate Boards of Guardians 
themselves, by assembling and assaulting the house? — Yes, they have come for 
relief. 

1511. Have they not declined to come into the workhouse, and clamoured in 
order to get relief outside ? — There were instances where people were an.\ious to 
get relief outside sooner than come into the w’orkhouse ; but in many instances 
wliere tliey congregated at the workhouse, I believe they did so from destitution, 
in order to get relief. 

1512. Do you recollect on the 14th of September 1847 that 242 persons gave 
their names for admission into the workhouse, and that only 42 remained in the 
workhouse ? — I cannot advert to tlie particulars, not being prepared ; but I have 
certainly heard and have known persons putting in their names for admission 
into the workhouse, who, after being tliere for a day or two, leave it, because 
their object was in putting down their names for admission into the w’orkhouse, 
if it happened to be full to become entitled to out-door relief; but if they knew 
that they would be kept in the workhouse, they would not give their names for 
admission into the workhouse. 

0-34- J 3 Do 
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1513. Do you think that if there had been a better administration of the 
union, and the relief had been confined to those who were fairly entitled 
to it, the rates would have been 7 s. in the pound, or half that? — 1 think 
the instances which 1 liave just adverted to would not reduce the rate more 
than \d. in the pound, because the instances of abuses could not amount to 
any considerable sum when spread over the union. 

15(4. Mr. P. Scrope.] You have stated that some small farmers have been 
ruined by the poor-rate? — Yes. 

1515. Do you think that the greater part of their property had been previously 
taken for rent in those eases ? — Of course ; it is not the poor-rate alone which 
would break them down. 

1516. It is the poor-rate coming upon the back of the rent which would 
break them down? — Yes; and also there is the necessity, which 1 regret to find 
is not properly borne in mind by a great many, I mean the necessity of farmers 
buying provisions for themselves and their families ; the absence of the potato 
throws upon them the necessity of purchasing provisions for their families, 
which come to an enormous sum. 

1517. In former times, before the failure of the potato, the farmers generally 
lived upon their potatoes, and paid their rent with the other produce of the 
farm ? — Yes. 

1,518. Now, the potato having failed them, they arc obliged to live upon the 
produce of the farm, and they cannot pay their rents?— No, they must sell then- 
produce, in order to support their families. 

1519. Are the rents still demanded from the small farmers ? — Yes. 

1520. Who comes first with his demand ; is it generally the landlord s bailiff 
or the poor-law collector, after the harvest? — It depends upon the time when 
the rate is demanded, or the rent. 

1521. But immediately after the. harvest there is the opportunity of collect- 
ing either the rate or the rent, and which party generally makes his appearance 
iirst ? — In reference to one part of the country we cannot use the word “ harvest, ’ 
ours being an agricultural country, with pasturage land ; the term “ harvest 
connects itself with grain. 

1522. What is the amount of rate that has been collected in your division ; 
is it 2 i-., or 3 s., or 4 s. in the pound?— The last rate was 4 s- in the pound, 
and the rate previous to that, for the same division, was 3 s. in the pound; 
that was 7 s. in the pound for the year. 

1523. Perhaps you think it is not the 3 s. or 4 s. rate that has broken 
the back of the small farmer, hut that it is his rent which has had that 
effect? — I would not say that the 7 s. rate in itself would ruin the small 
farmer, but when there is connected with that the low price of black cattle, 
and the necessity of buying provisions for himself and his family, together with 
his rent, of course it breaks him down. 

1524. Have the rents been reduced at all to meet these times'? — No, I am not 
aware of any landlord having made any reduction of rents, except the Honour- 
able Colonel Fitzgibbon. 

1 525. Throughout what extent of country is that ? — I am speaking now of my 
own electoral division ; I only apply my observation to the part that comes under 
my own knowledge. 

1526. Is there any number of able-bodied labourers or their families receiving 
out-door relief? — Yes, a very large number are receiving out-door relief. 

1527. In what condition are those able-bodied men and their families as re- 
spects lodging? — In a very wretched condition. 

•1528. Have any of the houses been pulled down ? — Yes. 

1529. Where are the parties lodging now who lived in those houses? — They 
go into the small town of Abbyfeale, and they huddle together into small apart- 
ments, and they pay a halfpenny or 1 c?. a week for a lodging for themselves 
and their families; and I could bear witness, from my own personal observation 
in performing the duties of my mission, to the fact that 1 have been called upon 
to discharge my ministerial duties in a room about 14 feet square, and in which 
three persons were lying ill with fever, and 24 other individuals who were in 
good health ; and there were little bundles of straw lying here and there onwliieli 
the parties slept. 

1530. You 
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1530. You knew that those were evicted tenants of the houses which were V^Qv.B.Lyddy. 

pullfd down ? — Yes, a good man y of them were. ^ 

1 531 . You say tliey pay 1 d. or 2 d. for their lodging a week ; how do they get ^ ^ 

that money ; is there any allowance from the guardians? — No ; sometimes they 

get it ill charity, sometimes they are obliged to pawn little articles they may 
have. 

1 532. Notliing but food is allowed them by the guardians ? — No. 

1 333. How are they off for clothing and bedding r — Tliey are wretchedly off. 

1534. Have any of those able-bodied men been passed through the workhouse 
as a test, before they are put upon the out-door relief? — Some of them. 

1535. Is that tile usual practice in your union to test them by the workhouse, 
and after keeping them there a certain time to turn them out upon out-door re- 
lief ? — No, that is not the usual course adopted ; the usual course is to send lliem 
to the workhouse if they appear willing to go to tlie workhouse, and if upon furtlier 
enquiry they are found to be destitute, and to be parties who have a claim for 
relief, they remain ; there cannot be, properly speaking, a test when there is no 
accommodation for all the parties who apply. 

153C. What responsibilities have the relieving officers ; are they ever found 
fault with for a neglect of duty? — I think the I’esponsibility of relieving officers 
is very serious ; it is impossible for vice-guardians or any guardians to be 
personally acquainted with the particulars of the cases of applicants; the 
responsibility therefore rests upon the relieving officer who makes represen- 
tations to the vice-guardians or Board of Guardians. The relieving officer can 
only give provisional relief, till the vice-guardians or the Board of Guardians 
ascertain the propriety of putting the parties upon the permanent relief list. 

1337, Air. Moore.] You stated that in the electoral division in which you 
live there are 14 landlords, and that only one has made any abatement in his 
rents ? — Only one to my knowledge. 

1338. Whether the landlords liave nominally made an abatement in their 
rents or not, do you consider that the landlords in that district have on the 
average received anything like 50 per cent, on their rents? — Certainly they 
have, beyond doubt. 

1.^39* Do you mean to say that there is any landlord in that district who, up 
to last November, has been paid (he year’s rent r — That is not the way I under- 
stand tile question ; I must admit that there is, generally speaking, a running 
gale on the land, that has been so for many years; that there is a half-year’s 
rent always due. 

1540. Do you mean to say that any landlords in your neighbourhood have 
received their rents on the average, except the running gale? — Not to the full 
amount. 

1541. Exclusive of the running gale, do you think on the half-year’s previous 
rent the landlords have received 75 per cent, of their rents, that is, up to last 
May ? — I am of opinion that they have received souietliing about that ; I am of 
opinion that most of them have received their entire rents. 

1542. Mr. S. Adnir.] You have been acquainted i presume for some time 
with the neighbourhood of Abbyfeale? — Yes. 

1543. You know probably what the population is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Abbyfeale? — I do, 

1544. I observe, according to the census of 1841 (he population is 5 , 492 . 

I presume a very large proportion of this population belongs to your congregation ? 

— The entire; for Abbyfeale parish is an electoral division in itself. 

1545. I believe in the Roman-catholic church you have abundant means of 
ascertaining the circumstances wliich take place in families with regard to 
marriages and births? — Tes. 

i.')4b. Y'^ou therefore have a tolerably accurate register of the increase or 
diminution of the population under those circumstances? — Y’^es, we keep a 
register of baptisms and, of course, a register of weddings ; but generally 
speaking, we do not keep an obituary. 

1547. According to the ordinary calculation of increase for the year 1851 . the 
decennial period, tlie numbers which I have given yon would liave increased to 
6,300 in round nuibers ; of course it is difficult to anticipate what the result may 
be of deaths or births in tlie next two years ; but is it your impression that the 
population has increased in its ordinary [iroportion ? — It lias very considerably 
diminished ; I may be permitted to add a single fact connected with that obser- 
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vation; the baptisms, which of course come under our obsei vution, have in a 
singular manner visibly diminished. . . , , , r 

1548. With respect to marriages, is it your opinion that the number or mar- 
riages have diminished? — Very much so. _ 

“540. Have marriages been diminished in any particular ratio as regards the 
ages of the parties contracting those marriages, that is m say, has tlie diiimiutiori 
taken place in young couples under the age of 25 , or m couples above that age? 

The diminution has taken place both above and below that age with no par- 
ticular distinction, and in the present year they have diminished to an extent tliat 
is hardly credible, for in some parishes where there would have been 20 or 30 
marriages, there have been none, and where I myself might have had, generally 
speakin<^, 40 or 50 marriages, 1 have had a very small number, only two or tliree. 

1550! I have heard that in other parts of Ireland the proportion of birtlis to 
marriages has also diminished, is that your opinion ?— Yes. 

1551. Have you any idea of the proportion to which it has diminished, is it 
one-third? — T should think baptisms have diminislied one-half. 

1.552. Do you attribute- the diminution of the number of marriages in any 
degree to the deficiency of house accommodation ?— No, I attribute it to the 
inability of parties to give fortunes to their daughters, and the insecurity that the 
fathers of those daughters have in giving their money to poor fanners sons. 

1553. Wliat is your opinion with respect to the proportion that the population 
bore to the land previously to the year 1845 ; was the population in excess as 
regards the power of the land to support it previously to the year 1845 f— Cer- 
tainly not. , . ^ . 

1554 Do you consider the population to be in excess at this moment as 
recrards the power of the land to support it?-In the manner m winch the.r sup- 
port is now thrown upon the land 1 would consider if it can be helped, the 

burden is too heavy. . . . , 

1555. But supposing no other mode of relief be obvious, emigration might 

possibly be resorted to ? — Yes. , . r a 1 1 r 1 ' 

1556. bias emigration been resorted to m the electoral division ot Abbyteale. 
— Voluntary emigration has to a very considerable extent. 

1557. You are aware that there is a power under the Irish Poor Law of 
striking an emigration rate ; are you aware whether that has been acted upon 
since the year 1845 ? — Not as connected with my electoral division; 1 have 

never heard of it. ^ ,1. *i 

1558. Do you think if a power were given to strike a larger rate than the 

present, whicli is only to the amount of 1 in the pound, it would be likely to be 
acted upon ; supposing there were a power of striking a rate of 2 s. C a. in the 
pound instead of Is. in the pound vested in the guardians for the purpose of 
emiorationi would they be likely to avail themselves of it to give rehet to the 
population of the country?— Under the circumstances of the present heavy rate, 
that is, on the division, such an additional rate would, 1 think, excite a great 
deal of murmuring. . , 

1550. Will you state why the power of striking a 1 s. rate for the purpose 
of emigration was never acted upon ? — su my opinion, it was because they consi- 
dered the rate that was necessary for the support of the poor of the district 
without an emigration rate, was a very great burden upon the district or union. 

1 560. What class of emigrants have the voluntary emigrants been borne of 
tliem were very poor farmers, and many of them were farmers in better circum- 

*'^^1*561. To what countries do you believe they emigrated ?— Generally to New 

York. , c ■ ^ 

1562. Are you aware whether they have sent home any sums ot money since 
their departure, in order to assist other parties in emigrating? Yes, they have, 
but the great tide of emigration has only lately commenced ; many ot those who 
have gone have not yet had time to send home money ; but I am aware that a 
great many persons who have emigrated to America in the last five or six year.s 
are now sending over money to carry over their iriends from Ireland ; I receive 
a good deal of money myself ; they make me the depository of it, and 1 give it, 
of course, to the persons to whom it is assigned ; and I am aware of the kindly^ 
disposition of the poor people, that when they go, poor and almost naked, out ot 
the country with 3 Z. or 4 1 . in their pocket to pay their passage, they 
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send home money to those persons who wil). not go with them, and they send the 
first earnings that they can get. 

15G3. They keep llieir promise, I Iiave no doubt ?— Yes. as far as they can 
do so. 

1564. Are you aware of any emigration taking place among the shopkeepers of 
Abbyfeale ? — No. 

1565. I believe some of the better farmers have emigrated? — Yes. 

J56C. Have you ever considered whether a systematic plan of emigration 
from any particular neighbourhood, say from the neighbourhood of Abbyfeale, 
iniglit be carried out by voluntary exertions? — I have not given my attention to 
that subject; lam not aware how any system of voluntary emigration could be 
carried ont ; of course many persons, without making any arrangements as a 
body, go individually upon their own responsibility from their own funds, but no 
great number of poor jicople as a body iiave left Abbyfeale. 

1567. But might it not be possible to induce better sort of farmers, and 
perhaps some of llie younger sons of the gentry, accompanied bv a proportion of 
iabciners and llieir I'amilies, to emigrate on a systematic plan, for the purpose of 
going to any one particular locality, say Australia or Canada, or the United States? 
—I tliink that the whole country would be very glad if such a system could be 
carried out, and most anxious would they be to avail iliemselves of such an 
opportunity, even the wealthiest farmers. 

1.568. Do you ihink that idea has ever occurred to any parties in the superior 
ranks of life which I speak of, that is to say, the younger sons pt ttie gentry ? — 
I heard of an instance of the kind of a gentleman of the county of Limerick, 
who went out, I forget to what part of America, taking with him a small number, 
it might be 20 or 30 , able-bodied persons, for the purpose of locating out there, 
and availing liimself probably of their labour, and they availing themselves of 
his intelligence in procuring tlie means of subsistence for themselves, but I after- 
wards heard that it turned out a failure. 

1569. Did you hear the reasons assigned for the failure ? — I did not. 

1570. Ml'. Jie^ 7 iolds.~j You have already stated that the acreable contents of 
the electoral division of Abbyfeale were about 20,000 acres, and lliat the popu- 
lation in 1841 was 5 , 492 ? — Yes. 

1571. I perceive that the valuation of that entire district under the Poor-law 
is 7 , 653 /.; that would be about seven slnllings per acre on the averager — It 
would. 

1 572. Being thoroughly acquainted with the value of land in that division, do 
you think sev’en shillings per acre is the fair letting value of it, taking one acre 
with another? — I think no person would give such a sum for it now. 

];>73. Is that in consequence of the pressure of the poor-rate, oris tlie land 
too higlily valued, irrespective of the poor-rate? — It bad been too highly valued 
at first, but of course the pressure of the poor-rate has depreciated the value of 
the land. 

1574. 1 perceive that of the 13 electoral divisions comprising the union of 
Newcastle, in wlilch Abbyfeale is situated, Abbyfeale electoral division was the 
lowest rated to the relief of tlie poor in 1S47; are you aware of that fact? — I 
am not aware of the amount in 1847 . 

1575. The amount in 1847 , in the Abbyfeale electoral division, ajipeiu-s to be 
2 ^. Oir/., whilst the rate in tliat union varied from that sum to os. od., wliich it 
amounted to in the Killineedy electoral division ; you Iiave already stated tliat 
the electoral division of Abbyfeale is the [iroperty of about 14 landlords • — Yes. 

1.576. None of whom are resident? — I said no fee-simple proprietor is re- 
sident; there is one gentleman resident who has property in the electoral 
division. 

1577. Ill speaking of the 14 , do you speak of fee-simple proprietors r — No. 

1,578. Do you include them with persons having a beneficial interest? — I in- 
clude landlords who have a beneficial interest, as well as fec-siin|)le proprietors, 
in the 14 . 

I- 579 - Who is tlie principal proprietor in the district of Ahhyfeale? — I should 
think lllchard Elli.s is the principal proprietor. 

1580. He is not resident? — As far as Abbyfeale is concerned, but lie resides 
in the county Carlow. 

7,581. The village of Abbyfeale belongs to him ? — Yes. 

0.34. k 15S2. Who 
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,582 Who is the next- krgest proprietor?-! should thiuk the Honourable 
'^ufSr^enSrt offlS; either live in son.e other partof 

SSSSSEm 

r"rucir;\Sv;rrc:nlror*erte^^^ 

, ,58.5. But they do not spend their rent in the umou !-No, I am not 

“758rYo:t'vhX“ed that in that division there are only 1,700 acres 

"'’Tfsl 'LeaJiirta J^ucrntimbers 18.000 acres nntaxed for county purposes? 
-SeJentL hundred only have been under the county cess, but the whole nu. - 

tlm^ounty .ss, the whole of 
Anf ft7a?g;egt;:'f:k^ W the figures Ihave 

land'even hf thl parisW alone as would support the nhok of the 

feoi You stated a short time ago, in answer to a question asked you by an 

'' vou'are an advocate for narrowing the area of taxation ’—Yes, 
conue^ctd with a law by which that area or division should be obliged to suppoit 
■ the people that were resident on it, or who might be evicted from 1 . 

so rrSie 

a rate in aid would be called for. to be ev.ed not upon t ie land aheady 0 e 

»X‘B;r.“«era 

landin' 'tht reclamaL/ of it, there would be no rate on the one hand, nor any 
necessity for a forced emigration on the other r— Certainly not. 

,sn8 Chair,, m,n You spoke of the valuation for the county rate do you 
kuiiwltwllt "imlthatvaluatioi. was made ?-It must have been made a long 

""i 59I! When the country was much less cultivated and improved than it is now ? 

""Tfioo But the present valuation for the Poor-law. which amounts to 7,719 L, is 
priS; nlaVeltrraclial value of the lands as they f 

tion which was made for the purpose of the county rate. Ceilainly. 
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1601. Mr. G. C. iciDW.l Do you tliink that the number of dwellings in the Hs.i. D. Ljddg. 
clectorni division of Abbyfeale has diminislted of late years ?— Yes, by a very large 

number. ■ ■ , j •• kc u 

1602. In what manner has the number been diminished r— After the poor 
ncople have been evicted, the system is to throw down their houses ; and hence 
in every part of the parish that you go through, you will see very melancholy 
evidences of this fact. 

1603. When a house has been pulled down, does tlie landlord take means to 
prevent the house from being rebuilt'— Yes, the landlords will not allow the 
houses to be rebuilt. 

1604. Wiiliout their permission ?— Of course, without their permission. _ 

1605. Formerly they used to allow houses to be built to any number without 
their permission ?— Generally speaking, they did not object to it formerly. 

1606. What has made that difference between the former and the present 
practice ?— The apprehension that the landlords are under, that rates will be 

made for the support of tbe poor resident on them. . , . 

1607. Chairman.\ Do yon think it arises from the dread that the landlords 
will be made to maintain those tenants tiiat occupy farms valued at less than 4 (. . 

— I believe tliat many landlords are under that apprehension. ^ 

1608. And that is the reason why they get rid of those housesr — No | I did 

not express myself correctly if I said that, in reply to the question which was 
put. I was asked, if I rightly apprehended the question, whether the landlords 
pulled down those houses in order to avoid the rate, and I then answered that it 
was for the purpose, in my opinion, of getting rid of tlie poor who were living on 
those lands, and thereby saving themselves from the rate, but not as connected 
ivith the rating of houses under 4 f. . t 1 

1609. Mr. S. Crawford:] In what county is Abbyfeale situated '—in ttie . 

county of Limerick. x ■ c u 

1610. Has that county been valued by the Commissioner or Valuation, tor the 
purpose of the county taxation.' — I cannot answer that question. 

i6n. In case of a reduced electoral division being overburdened with such 
an excess of working-men as that those men could not he employed m that elec- 
toral division, is there not a danger that the confining the chargeability ot the^ 
poor to that electoral division would tend to prevent the spontaneous removal ot 
that population to other districts, and thereby the removal of the pressure upon 
that electoral division ?— If the poor people were quite sure that the law ensured 
them a security that they would get relief either by employment or by meal on 
that electoral division, they would have no motive for diffusing themselves. 

1612. ^Vould it not be desirable, in order to relieve the pressure on that elec- 
toral division, that they should rather be induced to diffuse themselves than con- 
tinue in that electoral division?— I should think the poor themselves, if they were 
better provided for in otlier places, either by employment or otherwise, would 
veiy cheerfully avail themselves of it, and diffuse themselves to anv extent. 

1613. My question is wliether the confining the chargeability of the poor per- 
sons to that electoral division would not tend to pre%'ent the impulse of diffusion 
that otherwise would extend ? — I do not think it would. 

■1614. Mr. P. Scrope.] M'hat has jirevented the reclamation of those waste 
lands you have spoken of, by the occupying tenants ?—Iuahility, and the want of 
leases. ... 

1615. The tenants have been afraid, iiaving only a tenure at will, that it they 

reclaimed those lands the rent would be raised upon them ?— I have no doubt that 
they have, and that I know has been done. - 

1616. That has been the main cause of the non-reclamation of the lauds r — 

That and the want of leases have been tlie causes. 

ibiy. Is there any tenant-right in that district?— Colonel Fitzj’ibbon allows a 

tenant wlio wishes to go to America to dispose to another person ot his inteiest in 
his holding. 

161S. There has been no compen.saiion given for the improvement of the land, 
that would encourage the fanner to improve his land in the certainty of being 
able to gel back the fruits of his industry ? — 1 am not aware of any. 

iGig.'Do you think that if some tenure of that kind were generally given, 
farmers Mould be inclined to go over to America as they do now ?— I am decidedlj’ 
of opinion that if the fanners were encouraged in the cultivation of tlie land by 
getting leases, and by having a security that a fair amoiuit would be allowed them 
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ilev. T>. Lyddij. for llie permanent improvements they might make, they would labour much harder 
to improve the land, and improve their own condition, than they do at present. 

2 March 1849. iD20. And they would probably employ a good many more labourers than they 

do now? — I am sure they would. 

1621. Therelbre if anything like a security of tenure were given to them, it 
would at the same time prevent the flight of the fanners, and prevent the poor 
labourers coming upon the poor-rate ; and it would develope the resources of the 
district? — I am decidedly of that opinion. 

1622. Mr. Herbert.] Do you think those effects can be produced if the area of 
taxation remains as large as it is at present ? — I cannot see how the extent ot the 
area of taxation applies to particular instances oflandlords giving to their tenants 
such advantages ; but 1 am of opinion that if the area of taxation was diminished, 
that would induce the landlords to give those advantages to their tenantry. 

1623. Mr. P. Scrope.'] I understood you to recommend a small area, with the 
view of individualizing the burden of the poor-rate upon landowners and occu- 
piers ? — Yes, and of stimulating the farmers and landlords of that reduced area 
to greater exertions to give employment to tlie poor with a view (o release them- 
selves from the burden of taxation. 

1624. Chairman.] Are there no leases to tenants in the parish of Abbyfeale ? 

- — Very fe\v. 

1625. Have you any idea what extent of land is held under leases there ? — I 
should suppose that there are 20 who have leases. 

1626. You drew a distinction between landlords in fee-simple, and landlords 
having a beneficial interest; under what tenure do the latter hold? — As middle- 
men. 

1627. Have they leases? — They do not reside in Al)byfeale, but I am bound 
to believe that they have leases from the fee-simple proprietor. 

1628. Have those leases been of long duration ? — A good many of them liave. 

1629. Are their lands much more improved than others? — I should say they 
are not. 

1630. In that case the leases have not produced the effect of improving the 
land?— Leases to occupiers w'ould, in my opinion, produce a very decided ad- 
vantage. Leases to persons who are not occupiers, but middle-men who do not 
give leases to occupiers under them, would not be of any service to the persons 
holding the land. 

1631. Do you suppose that when the leases were given to those gentlemen 
and their ancestors, it was not contemplated that they should be occupiers of 
land? — I could not say what might have been the, intention. 

1632. Then in fact to render leases beneficial to the country, you must couple 
with the leases a clause that the person receiving the lease shall occupy the land 
himself? — I would consider such a clause very desirable, that the person who 
gets the lease should be obliged to reside on the land. 

1633. Sir W. Somerville^ Are there no occupiers who hold leases in Abby- 
feale electoral division ? — I said that there was a very small number. 

1 C34. Do you know them ? — I know some ; there may be some that I do not 
know. 

1635. Do you think that their lands are better tilled and better managed thaa 
the lands of those who have not leases ? — Yes, I do. 

1636. Mr. Moore.'] Is there any marked difference between the two? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Alfred Power, Esq., called in; and furtiier Examined. 

A PoKe’ Esq Fagan.] IN your evidence on the first day, in answer to a question 

~ put to you by the Honourable Member for Mallow, you appeared to be in favour 
of a general union rating? — Yes; in one of my answers to the questioris put to 
me on that day, I stated some reasons which, appear to me to be in favour of 
union rating. • _ ... 

1638. Are you aware of any unions of which cities are electoral divisions, in 
which comparatively few’ of the paupers receiving relief arc chargeable to the rural 
divisions ? — The greater proportion, I presume, of the paupers charged would 
be charged to the town division.s in those cases. 

1639. Before becoming destitute they seek for labour in the neighbouring city ? 
— They may do so. 

1640. In point of fact, are you aware that in some rural divisions ol a union of 

which 
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which a city is an electoral division, there have been no paupers charged for A. Power, Bsq. 
some portions of the year? — No ; I am not aware of tliat. 

1 G41. Do not cities, in point of fact, maintain the greater proportion of the pan- 9 March 1849. 
4)erism of the unions of which those cities are electoral divisions? — There are 
usually a greater number of destitute poor arising in town divisions than in 
^country divisions. 

1C42. Have you any return that would show, take the Cork Union for instance, 
the number of paupers in the workhouse, and the number of those |)aupers 
■chargeable to the city and the rural electoral divisions ? — No; I have not any 
document with me that would show tlie number charged to the particular 
electoral divisions. 

1643. Is the land in the vicinity of those large citie.s like Cork rendered more 
valuable by reason of that vicinity ? — No doubt it is. 

1644. Are not those peculiar reasons why, in unions of which large cities and 
large towns are electoral divisions, the contribution to the maintenance of the 
poor should be by a general union rate.-^ — I think those circumstances are in 
favour of the justice of a. union rate. 

1645. Take the Cork Union 5 it is valued at 365 , 000 /. Sujrposing a 6 d. 
national rate to become the law of the land, tiiat rate ujjon the Cork 
Union '\ould amount to 9,000/. ; and supposing the number of strange paupers 
maintained in the Cork Union to be 800 , and tlie weekly expenditure for each 
pauper, including clothing, to be 2 ^. 6c/., that, added to 9 , 000 /., would amount 
to a 9 c/. rale instead of a 6 c/. rate for the maintenance of pau|jers that 
•rightly belong to other unions. If such be the state of the case generally in the 
city electoral divisions of Ireland, would it be just to charge the city unions with 
the same rate in aid as the rural unions would be charged with? — The difference 
j)ointed out between those city unions and oilier unions, is that persons are apt 
to resort to the towns u ho are not chargeable on those towns according to the rule 
of chargeability, but becoming destitute there they are relieved tliere, and tlicy are 
then charged upon the union at large. That is incident to all towns in Ireland, 
and it does not seem to me, considering the capabilities of the respective unions, to 
be a sufficient ground for dealing differently with cily unions from other unions. 

1646. You have suggested an alteration in the constitution of the Boards of 
Guardians; what reason had you for doing so r — I liave suggested some modes in 
which an alteration might be effected. 

1647. What reason had you for suggesting any alteration in the mode of con- 
stitution of the Boards of Guardians? — I did not recommend any alteration. I was 
asked in what method the Boards of Guardians might be differently constituted, if, on 
default of the Board as now constituled, it were desirable to resort to other means 
than the appointment of vice-guardians. I said that I did not know any means more 
effectual than the appointment of vice-guardians; but I pointed out several modes 
in wliich an alteration in the constitution of Boards of Guardians might be made. 

1648. Do you not recommend an alteration in the mode of electing the Boards 
of Guardians ? — I did not. 

1649. Have you had occasion to suggest any improvement in the dietaries in 
Ireland? — From time to time inquiries have taken place in regard to the dietaries, 
and in some of the houses improvements have been suggested, chiefly I think by 
the medical inspector, and they have been frequently adopted upon his recom- 
mendation. 

1C50. Better descriptions of dietaries have been given? — Sometimes an im- 
provement, and sometimes a reduction of the cost of tlie dietary. 

1651. Has it frequenily occurred that you have recommended a reduction of 
the cost of the dietary ? — I think it has been done in many cases where ihe 
dietarie.s were too high, particularly in hospital wards, where the dietaries are apt 
to get up too high. 

1652. In the ordinary dietaries have you recommended a reduction ? — I think 
reduciions have been made. The dietary has been complained of, and it has 
been inquired into by tlie inspector, and that has resulted sometimes in a change 
ot the <iietary which has been productive ofless cost, 

1653. Have you any recollection of the unions in whicii you have recom- 
mended a reduction of the dietary? — I could not at this moment specify any 
particular ]ilaces where iliat has occurred. 

1654. You do not recollect any report by the chaplain or physician of the 
Cork Union whh reference to the dietary? — I do not. 

0.34. K 3 1055. Have 
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1655. Have not the clergy of all pereuaemns m Ireland ass.sted_ roate .ally m 
the relief of the destitute poor within the last three or four years 
very frequently made representations of the state of the poor people 
respective ministries to the Board of Giiai-dians. which have been attended to, 

” '’itsT' Would you recommend such au alteration in the constitution of the 
Boards of Guardians as to allow, in the ordinary wav, ot^ clergynien being clecle 
members of the Board?— No, I should not ; I think it is desirable to avoid tlieii 
being upon the Boards, and to leave the assistance winch they aie enabled to 
aflbrd to be afforded in the way in which it is now given, by representation 

‘'■"cyT The present representatives at the Board are the representatives of the 
ratepawrs, and^of course interested in keeping down the expenses ; rvould it not 
be rlesLble to have at the Board some class of the community that was pecu- 
harlv interested in the maintenance of the poor and destitute, 
gene'rally ?-I think they do act nr that way at present to a vuy great extent 
in repreLting the distresses of the people to he Boards ® ^ 

think they are better in that position, and perhaps more effectiia n that pos. 
tion, with reference to the relief of the destitute, than they would he if they 
liad merely an individual vote at the Board. , i • 

i6y8 Do you refer that answer to outdoor relief, or to the ordinary admi- 

nistwilion of the Poor-law r— To the relief of the poor generally. ^ 

1659. Do not you think tliat if they had the power of taking part in the dis- 
cussions at the B^rds of Guardians, their influence would be better directed to 
the relief of the poor and destitute ’ — I do not know that it \\ ou!d. 

1660. Are you aware of the reason why clergymen are excluded by the enact- 
ment of the law from the Boards of Guardians ?-I am not prepared to state the 

reasons it w^as^^e _ unending the Board of Guardians to 

make representations of the state of destitution of the people ?— They frequently 
‘'"iTeT.'^Did'l undemtand you to say on the former day, 

navers should not, according to your view, be electors ot the Boaids of Guai- 
dians in future, but that the mode of electing the Boards of G.iard.ans slion d 
be so clianged that the proprietors should be the electors, and not the occu 
pvinw ratepayers?— I should not recommend any of those inodes which 1 meii- 
ilLed to blpursued ; my own. feeling would be, that in default of «><: Boards of 
Guardians, the present state of the law is the best we could have, which enables 
the Commissioners to appoint vice-gmmdians. ^ 

1 663. What is the valuation of the Cork Union ?— £. 380,116._ ^ 

1664.. What is the value of the city of Cork electoral division ,— £.107,i4O. 

1665. Supposing the majority of the paupers in the Cork Union workliouse are 

maintained at the expense of the city electoral division, do you think the repiesen- 
tatio.1 of that division should be in proportion to its valuation and expenditure i- 
I tliink that those points were considered in first fixing tlie number of guardians 
in tile electoral divisions; I think the two points considered were the amount of 
population in the division, and also the amount of net annual value ; those would 
be the two elements relied upon by the Commissioners, m the first instance, of 
course ; they could have no experience of the amount of expenditure, 01 ol the 
number of paupers, at the time the unions were first formed. ^ 

1666. You have stated the net annual value of the union and of the city 
electoral division ; can yon state the number of elected guardians m the iiiial 
divisions, and the number of elected guardians in the Cork electoral division . 

I have not any paper before me which will show- the number. 

1667. There are 20 elected guardians for the rural divisions, and 20 for the 

city division, and that there are 40 ex-offldo guardians, who are magistrate-, 
making tl.e whole Board 80. Supposing the magistrates to be connected alto- 
getlier, or nearly so, will, the rural divisions, is that a fair representation of tin. 
Board r-I do not look upon the ex-qffido guardians as representative guardians , 
I think they were made membere of the Board on account of their being pel - 
sous of a certain stamp and position in life, and not as being representatives. 
I think they represent the whole union and not any particular division, and they 
act for the whole union. Supposing 
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if)68. Supposing they reside in a rural electoral division, to •which certain 
paupers arc charged, are tliey not impliedly, by that residence, the represen- 
tatives of tliose divisions? — I think not. _ _ 

iG 6 q. Their interests arc mixed up with the interests of those divisions r— 
They are ; but as residing in the union, and acting for the county in which they 
reside, they are identified, I think, with the entire union. 

i 6 ”o. liut looking to their interests, do not they, in point of fact, represent 
the divisions in whicli tliey reside ? — If an electoral division contains several of 
those gentlemen, in addition to tlie elected guardians, and any question arose 
in which the interests of the division was conflicting with that of the union, the 
division uould have a certain advantage in having so many parties connected 
with its interests. 

- 3671. Would it not have a considerable advantage ? — It would. 

1672. Are you aware that the municipal franchise depends upon the valuation 

made by the Poor-law Guardians ? — Yes, it does. _ , . , 

1673. Arc you aware that a Bill is already before Parliament, making the 

Parliamentary franchise dependent upon the valuation ? — Yes, I have under- 
stood so. , „ 1 r> 1 f 

1674. In that state of the case, do you think it prudent to allow the Boards ot 
Guardians to have tlie appointment of those valuators; would it not be better 
to place the appointment in the hands of the Commissioners than of the Boards 
of Guardians ? — Yes, I should think so ; and in the present state of the law the 
Commissioners would be authorized to make the appointments instead of allow-- 
ing the guardians to make them. 

1675. Are you aware that there has been a good deal of squabbling m some 
Boards v\ith reference to the municipal franchise '! — No, I am not. 

1676. How inanv years have you been in Ireland ? — Six years. I have heard 
of what you mention occurring at Cork, but I am not very well acquainted 

with it. ,T , -4.1 

1677. You are aware that the grand jury collector is obliged to pay 111 tlie 
amount of bis warrant two days before the assizes? — Yes. 

1678. Would it be advisable (hat an arrangement of a similar nature should 
aiiply to the collectors of the poor-rates of Ireland ; that before they got a fresh 
warrant they should pay in tlie full amount of their former warrant, so as to 
prevent arrears ?— 1 believe the county cess is more closely collected on the %vhole, 
in consequence of that difference, than the poor-rate ; but you would have to 
alter the character of the collector in order to do that. The poor-i-ate collector 
is in fact a servant of the Board of Guardians, and subject a great deal to their 
directions. The county cess collector is absolute and independent ; as soon as 
he oets his warrant he depends entirely upon himself for collecting it. He is 
bound by the Act of Parliament to give a bond to pay over the whole of his 
collection to the treasurer at a certain time. You must change the character 
of the Poor-law collectors in order to assimilate the two systems. 

1679. The Poor-law collector passes a bond now for six months?— Yes, he 

passes a bond ; but that does not effeclually bind him to pay in the full amount 
within a certain time. 1 j • 1 

1680. Could not that condition be put in ? — Arrears are contemplated lu tlie 
form of the poor-rate prescribed by the Act of Parliament, and there is a column 
of arrears; but uo such thing is contemplated in the couuty_cess; but in the 
case of the county cess, if a rate is unpaid it is re-assossed. \ ou iiiu^t altei the 
law in those points, in order to place the Poor-law collector in the same situaticui 
as the other collector. If the Poor-law collector leaves uncollected a certain 
proportion of the rate, that passes into the column for arrears in the ne.xt rate ; 
and you could not have a state of things in which you would both collect those 
ari’eavs, and sue the colletor for them ou his bond. 

1681. Can you state to tlie Committee what was the cause of the removal of 
the Boards of Guardians, and the appointment in their stead of vice-guardiaas r 
—In answer to that question, I cannot do better than refer to the general terms 
used ou that subject in the First Report of the Poor-law Commissioners. 1 orhaps 
it will be sufficient if I mention the paragraphs. Tlie paragraphs relating to 
that subject are the 21st, 22d, 23 d, 24 tli, and 25 th. The last paragraph states, 
“ The details of each case have been already laid before your Excclleiicy, and 
before both Houses of Parliament. Here, therefore, it will suffice to say, that tlie 
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nature of tlic default on u'liich these extreme proceedings were founded was- 
nearly in all oases a failure on the part of the guardians to provide m due time 
sufficient funds for the relief of the destitute, or to act efficiently in their adiniuis- 

tration.” . , i 

i 68-2. Then it was necessary, for the preservation of the lives ot tiic people, 
that those Boards of Guardians should be dismissed, and vice-guardians appointed' 
in their place?— I think, the dismissal of the Boards of Guardians, and the ap- 
pointment of vice-guardians in their place, led to move effectual relief beinj? given 
in many places to the destitute poor, than would have been given by the Boards- 

of Guardians had they remained. 

1683. Supposing a 5 5. rate struck on t!ie electoral divisions 01 the dinevcnt 
• unions in Connaught, what amount of poundage do you suppose would be col- 
lected out of that rale ?— I said in a former answer, that I believe we should 
collect about four-fifths or five-sixths out of the 5 s. rate ; m some divisions more, 
and in others less than that ; but I think on the average four-fifths of the whole- 
vfould be collected before the rate were closed ; of the remainder, part might be 
declared irrecoverable, and part would be carried on as arrears in the new rate. 

1 6S4. Supposing out of the 3 rate 2 j. only were recovered, do you think in 
that case it would be just to enforce a Qd. national rate over the whole of Irelandf 
— I trust that that case will not arise. I have no reason to think that we should 
ever collect so small a proportion of the rate as that. 

1685. Do you think it would be advisable to provide against such a state ot 
thino-s ? — No. 1 relv upon the powers wliich are given to the officers for the 
collection of the rates; those powers are very nmjile and very stringent, and 
have resulted hitherto, under extremely difficult circumstances, m a very fair 
and close collection of the rates ; such rates however in distressed districts 
not being at all commensurate to the wants of the unions, but made witii 
reference to the capabilities of the districts. 

1686. May it not be possible that the Board of Guardians of a union would 
strike as high a rate as a 5^. rate without any intention of collecting it, but 
with the view of getting tlie n-ational rate in aid?— In such a case they would- 
first have to raise the union rate of '2 s.; I could not answer without knowing 
exactly what the state of the law- will be; the rate in aid, as proposed to Par- 
liament (if I may speak of that), is merely 0 d. in the pound, without reference 

to any other limits. _ r i- ,.1 

1687. Supposing tliere were no rate in aid, or no grant from 1 arliament, do- 
you think the destitute in Connaught would migrate to Leinster, Ulster, and 
Munster, in order to obtain relief?— If sufficient funds were not provided for 
their relief where they were, I think it would tend to make them migrate ; in 
fact, we already hear of Connaught men being in the Leinster workliouses. The 
inspector of several of the unions in the Leinster district. Captain Huband, 
mentioned to me that he knew many instances of Cpnnaught men coming out 
of Connaught and receiving relief in the Leinster unions. 

16S8. Then in point of fact, the 6 rf. rate in aid would be_ economy on the 
part of the richer provinces in Ireland ? — I cannot say that; it depends upon 
the degree in which it may protect them from migration. _ _ 

i68q. As far as your opinion goes, the degree in which it will protect them is 
considerable? — I do not know in what degree migration might otherwise extend.. 

1690. M’e all know the state of destitution in whicli the poor in that district 
now -are ; supposing Parliament gave no rate in aid, would not the destitute per- 
sons migrate to those richer and wealthier provinces ?— I have no doubt that 
some of them would migrate, and some of them would also get to Lngland and- 

Scotland. , 1 t> r 

i6t)i. Supposing there were no rate in aid, and no grant by Parliament, 
would the 21 unions that we have heard so much about be able to support them- 
selves?— No, I think not; tiiey would not be able to relieve the destitution of 
the inhabitants now residing in them. 

1G92. The rate in aid proceeds upon tlie principle,^ that the wealthier poi- 
tions of Ireland should maintain tlie more destitute ; is not tliat the principle ? 
y es, 

1693. Do not you think that it would be fairly carrying out that principle if 
the proprietors were called upon to contribute to the 6j. rate in aid instead 
of the occupying tenants, many of whom are as destitute as tliose receiving 

relief? — 
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relief ?— That would be totally altering the principle on which the rates are now A. Fmn, E. g. 

94. But is not the 6 d. national rate a new principle in the Poor-law ?— 9 '849- 

^'^t6ciV*Then if recourse is had to a new principle, may we not apply other 
new principles ?— The proprietors pay already the whole rate when rated as tm- 
mediate lessors, and as ratepayers, in cases where the occupier is rated a very 
large proportion of the poor rate directly ; and indirectly they must sufier like- 

" '1606. That is for the maintenance of their own poor ; but here the people of 
Ireland are called upon to contribute to the relief ol destitution in a distant part 
of the country. In that case are you of opinion that the wealtier portion ot the 
comniimity should contribute to that extraneous aid instead of the occupying 
tenants 1 do not see any reason, supposing the charge is kept upon the same 
description of property, for altering the mode of rating now as between landlord 

and tenant. . i n j • 

1607. Supposing that instead of rating certain property only, all descriptions 
of property, personal as well as real property, were called upon to contribute, 
would you in that case exempt the occupying tenants from the rate m aid . ^o, 

I think not. , ^ t j. j.- 

i6q8. Is there any section in the original Poor-law Act, except the . 1st section, 
with reference to unoccupied tenements. Will you read that section r—“ And 
be it enacted, that every rate made under the authority of this Act shall be paid 
to the person authorized to collect the same, by the person in the actual occu- 
pation of the rateable property at the time of the rate made, and on his detauit 
then by the person subsequently in the occupation of the rateable property, irom 
whom such rate shall be demanded.” That is the section under which the 

exemption of unoccupied tenements arises. , , j - at 

i6gg. That section makes no distinction between houses and landsr INo. 

1700. Can you inform the Committee on what ground Mr. Henn relies for 
exemptino- houses and not lands that are unoccupied 1—1 believe that one ground 
of the distinction is, that land is presumed when lying waste to be bettering 
iiself; partly upon that ground, and on other grounds which I cannot at this 
moment remember, land is presumed to be always in occupation by the land- 
lord when there is no tenant of it. 

1701. Mr. Napier.} Are houses unoccupied exempt r — Houses totally unoc- 
cupied, without caretakers or furniture, are exempt from the rate. 

1 702. If there is anything at all to preserve any species of dominion over the 

house, it is considered as occupied?— Yes. 

1703. With reference to land, if there is no tenant, the person who is the 

immediate owner is properly the occupier ?—Yes. 

1704. Mr. Fagan.] Referring to the 71st section, supposing a house is unoc- 
cupied at the time the rate is struck, is that house chargeable with tlie rate ?— 

If there is no occupier at the time the rate was made, it is held to be exempt 

from the rate. . . , 1 1 j 

1705. If there is no occupier of land at the time the I’ate is struck, the land 

is not exempt from the rate ? — If there were no tenant at the time the rate was- 
made, the rule would apply, that the laud is presumed to be in the occupation 
of the landlord. . „ • j xi 

1706. Is the landlord rated as the occupier? — ^Yes, he is rated as the oc- 

''"*1707. No matter what the value of the property may be, the landlord is 
rated as the occupier i— If it is a tenement above 4 1 . he is rated as the occupier. 

1708. Are you aware that Mr. Ireeraan, the assistant-barrister, gave a deci- 

sion the reverse of that, namely, to the effect that land unoccupied at the time 
the rate was made was not chargeable with the rate? — ^'O, I never heard of 
that. . . . 

1 709. You gave some evidence on the first day of your examination as to the 
state of demoralization in some unions during the last two years ; was that de- 
moralization caused by the loss of the food of the people, or was it caused by the 
action of the Poor-law r — I think it commenced with the Public Works Present- 
ments, and went to a very great extent ; and that it was again renewed by the 
Rations Act in many districts of Ireland ; and I think the relief of destitution, 

0.34. L under 
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under the Poor-law, has not been so much calculated to demoralize the people as 

do you mean by the demoralization of the people 1- 
I mLn tlieir being induced to rely upon relief rather than upon their own exer- 
tions, and also their being led to practice imposture for the purpose of gettin„ 

’■'“fii. Mr. Fnpun.] What amount of out-door relief do those people get per 
,veek Some of them get a very small amount per week in point of cost. I he 
cost of the relief depends entirely upon the necessity of the person applying, 

Tnd of Ao^ dependentupo^ in different cases, therefore, it would vary 

““Ti‘f^hat is the average per week ?-The total average is about 6 d or 

from that to 6 5<f. per head per week, as the cost of food administered to able- 
bodied pemons and^^^^^ food?-That class of persons are not per- 

mitted by law to receive relief in any other way than by food. 

,714. Do they give any amount of labour in return for the food ?_Tliey aie 

reauired to give their labour in return for the food. • 1 4. v. r- 

I7.5. How many hours a day do they giver-At some seasons eight hours, 

and at mhers, 10 Imur^ a relietgiven in return for that amount 

of labour would tend to demoralize the people ?— We have heard complaints 

ftom various quarters that even that amount »f ^ “haTa 

tVnT«p of sina-le men, unencumbered with iamilies, has naa a 
S effect The food that they require is given in return for their labour, or 
S kast fm their time ; they are required to attend for so many hours though it 
1? Suit to insist upm the performance of labour; and representations have 
been made that the men would rather come to those works *^1 small alien - 
ance in many eases, than take work where it was offered to them. 

1717. Doe^s that arise from their state of debility ’—I think not ; that has not 

'''^Tyisl'Toutiffuk that the demoralization winch is stated to exist does 
arise from the utter destitution of the people, but from the action of relief.' 

^ ' Mr 0 -FMerty.] To what relief do you refer ’-The out-dom relief. 

1720 Do you mean m say that the demoralization arises from the present 

cvlyrt r,f miti^nnr relief’ 1 have no doubt, to some extent, it does. Originally 

& P-Wic Works Pre- 

seSments Act, where the inducement held out to the people was very much grea te 

1721 Do you not think that the demoralization commenced with the Public 

Works Act’— Yes, the demoralization commenced then. 

”1722. Do not you think that the demoralization has diminished under the 
presLt system of out-door relief ?-l think it is less under the present system 

than it was under the two former si'stems. 

1722 Mr. faeoa.l Have you had any representations of the state of de- 
bility ?o which the people aie reduced being such as^ to render *em “tally 
incapable of bearing labour ?-i think not; such descriptions have not been so 
rSr so frequent fs under the Public Works Presentment Act. In speaking 
of the latter,\ merely judge from what I heard of it through the public press, 
they paid in wages, at distant intervals, and there was a good deal of suffering 
amLrthe workmen on the roads ; now the relief is given daily and mfoo; 
therefore, they are sure to get sufficient to maintain them, assuming the allow- 

”?724‘’suppo'sT^^^^ had been no relief given to those people during the 

last twt yeaS, would not their state of demoralization have been much worse 
than it njw is ?— Their state of suffering would have been much greater, and 

““^2ri%Zdc^:wto“tL'tm„ralizati„n of the people as tegaiAs plnn^ 
and M on?— It would have tended to excite plunder and robbery, and, pml P-, 
violence to persons. I think those evils are averted, to a great extent, by the 

rehenhat^m^givm^^ of the food of the people is the primary cause of their 

demorahzmioi^.^ A'cTje.] If they had been employed upon some systeni^^^of 
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public works instead of being relieved as ^paupers, do you not think that that 
demoralization would have been avoided ?— I think it would. 

1728. And if those public works had been carried on from the commence- 
ment of the potato failure, and had been productive of the improvement of the 
land, do you not think that there would have been a great saving both as regards 
the character of the people and the money laid out ? — Provided it had been 
carried on on proper principles, on the mere ordinary principles of wages and 
labour, such as subsist between private employers and labourers generally, 

I think it would not have tended to lower the character of the people. 

1729. Chairman^ Do you think it possible that such a system could be 
carried on by the State ?— I express no opinion upon that point at all. 

1730. Mr. P. Scrope.] There is nothing in the character of public works 
carried on by the State, such as the Shannon Improvement, which would tend 
to produce demoralization among the people? — No, I have not heard of any 
deinoralization arising from the conduct of those public_ works. 

1731. In that case people are employed upon wages, in the same way as when 
men are employed by private individuals? — No doubt the Public Works Com- 
missioners are bound to obtain the best return they can for the capital they lay 
out in improvements, and I have no doubt that they do so. 

1732. If a large number of those paupers who have been a burden upon the 
poor-rates, or upon public funds for so long, had been productively emplo5^ed in 
any public employment of that character, do not you think that much money 
would have been saved and great good effected ?— 1 have no doubt that public 
employment might be given advantageously ; and as I expreped myself before, 
with great advantage in assisting the administration of relief, provided it is 
disconnected from relief altogether. 

1733. Mr. Fagan.'] Do the great desertions of land, and the great emigration 
which has taken place in Connaught, arise from the loss of food, pr from the 
action of the Poordaw ? — I take it that the leading cause of all the difficulty was 
the failure of the potato. That is the cause of the Poor-law being in its present 
state having led to the introduction of out-door relief. 

1734. You have been asked about farm servants being dismissed, and the 
farmers and their families tilling the lauds themselves ; was that caused by the 
con-acre system, or by the action of the Poor-law? — I take it to have been 

• caused chiefly by the failure of the potato cultivation. 

1735. You are aware that there is considerable discussion in Ireland about a 
townland, or an estate area of taxation? — Yes. 

1736. Would not a townland or estate area of taxation induce proprietors to 
get rid of all labourers off their estates, and to make them reside elsewhere ? — It 
would have that tendency, I conceive. 

1737. Would it not have the tendency of their employing labourers living in 
another division, or another townland, and paying them money-wages when they 
wanted them, and sending them to other divisions when they were not required ? 
— Tliat is one of the modes in which an unjust effect might take place ; we know 
that that lias taken place in certain of the smaller parishes in England, in what 
are called the close parishes. 

1738. You are acquainted with tha taction under the English Poor-law ? — I 
left England six years ago, and have not known anything of the working of the 
Poor-law in England since, and my attention had not been much directed to that 
subject then, but I have heard a good deal of it since. 

1 739. Do you know Mr. Nicholls, who was formerly a Poor-law Commissioner ? 



A.J^ovier, Eeq. 
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—Yes. 

1 740. He is acquainted with the working of the Poor-law in England ? — Yes, 
he is. 

1741. Will you have the goodness to refer to that portion of the First Report 
which you have in your hand ? — This is the First Report by Mr. Nicholls to 
Lord John Russell, on the subject of the Irish Poor-law. 

1742. Will you have the goodness to read that passage? — It is the 38th 
paragraph : “ First, as to local interest, it is true that a law establishing a union 
settlement (which is the mode of settlement contended for) would give to the 
ratepayers of the union a direct interest in repressing pauperism, and also in 
keeping down the number of settled individuals within their particular union ; 
indeed it would be their interest to do without settled labourers at all, and to 
have all the work performed by labourers belonging to other unions, on which 

0.34. L 2 the 
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j6 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 

flip firms of relief mielit be cast whenever the labourer became disahlccl and 
destitute This was not an uncommon practice in English parishes, the pro- 
Svtn which was thus raised in value at their neighbour’s expense ; and I have 
Low it to be a matter of boast that a parish was without a settled labouier. 
A law of settlement would certainly afford some inducement tor tins practice m 
Ireland, although it might not possibly be there carried to the same extent diat 
it was in England ; but it is obviously open to chicanery, abuse, and oppiession 

^745° Did you ever hear of as m'any as live rates in one 

portion of an electoral division being in arrear, while other portions of the same 
deetoral division had paid all the rates ?— No ; I have heard ot several lates re- 
maining uncollected in one electoral division of a union ; the Union of Longfo^^^^^^^ 

1744. What is the highest poundage that has ever been given to a collector . 

1-4^ "Are you aware that the Commissioners sent an officer of their own 
from Dublin to collect the rate in the western portion of the Union of Galway . 

Tyl'e. Do you know the poundage that was allowed to that collector r— 
I do not. 
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Sm JOHN YOUNG, Baht., in the Chair. 



Alfred Power, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

■Rus=ell respecting the Poor-laws r — Yes. _ . . r 

1748 What is the object of the propnetois m so acting r— To reliei e tliem- 
selvL from the charge of the relief of the poor if they destitute 

1749. Do you know how many parishes there are in England '—1 think there 

™nu l^nL the number 7-1 think it is from 

! Horlny townlands are there in Ireland ?-There are more than 

®“’i°7W Supposing the average of English parishes were 2,000 acres, and of 
Irish townlands 300 acres, and of Irish estates 1,600 acres, would there not be, 
in print of area, a stronger inducement in Ireland than there is m Liigland to ■ 
e-et^rid of labourers ou the estates and townlands, and employ labourers living 
L otLr estates or townlands?-! think that motive would act more forcibly 
arrnrdino- to the narrowness of the area. . 

i75q \he estates in each parish in England may belong to several pryrietors ; 
if they\elonged to one proprietor, would there not be still greater inducement 
on his part to get rid of thLettled labourers ?— Yes he would have a gieatoi 

inducement, and he would likewise have it more in. his power to do it. 
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,ncA In Tinint of fact, an estate or townland area of taxation, instead of encou- A. Fewer, B«q. 
raeinE the residence of self-supporting labourers, would tend rather to discourage , 
their residence in that particular area .-—Where a system of I'ehef. especially 
■oiit-door relief, exists, there is a liability on the part of persons of the lahourmg 
class whether good labourers or not, to fall upon the poor-rates ; and from that 
liability it is the interest of the proprietor of any particular parish, or whatever may 
be of the area of rating, to escape; and that certainly leads such a proprietor to 
discourage the residence of labourers on his own district of rating, provided he 
.can obtain sufficient labour for his purposes without such residence. ^ 

17 ts. By the present law, if a destitute person had resided for 80 months in 
an electoral division, where he became destitute, would not that electoral divi- 
sion be chargeable with his maintenance ?— If he had resided in any electoral 
division for 30 months out of the last three years before his application for relief, 
he would become chargeable upon that electoral division. 

i-?6. If he becomes destitute in the union, upon whom is he chargeable r 
He is ciiargeable upon the union at large; there are only two alternatives; he 
is either chargeable upon the electoral division, if he has resided as mentioned, 
or he is chargeable upon the union at large. , » i r ■ 

17S7. Supposing, in the Cork Union, a person belonging to an electoral divi- 
sion of the union comes into the electoral division of the city of Cork, and there 
becomes destitute and receives maintenance in the workhouse, not havung resided 
in the city of Cork electoral division for 30 months out of the last three jears, 
is he chargeable upon the city of Cork electoral division of that union ;—Ue is 
chargeable upon that electoral division if he has resided in it 30 months out of 
?he last three years, but not otherwise. The words of the Act are very clear 
tiiat no person 'shall be chargeable to an electoral division unless Jie I'as resided 
in that electoral division 30 months out of the last three years ; but if there is no . 
electoral division in such a condition as to satisfy the words of the Act, he is 

charo-ed upon the union at large. 

ly^tS. Supposing a person resides in an electoral division for 30 months out 
of the last three years, and then, for a week or fortnight before he gets relief m 
tiie workhouse, comes to another electoral division, is he not chargeable to the 
electoral division in which he has so resided the 30 months, and not to union ^ 
at large’ — That depends upon a furtherstate of facts, viz., whether the last week 
or fortnight in which he has resided in another electoral division destroys the 
condition of chargeability upon the first electoral division which it may or 
may not do. If he has resided precisely 30 months in the last three years in 
the'^electoral division of A, and he then goes to reside for a fortnight in the 
electoral division of B, he is chargeable upon tlie union at large, because neither 
electoral division comes under the condition of the Act. If, notwithstanding his 
removal from an electoral division, he has resided in the previous electoral divi- 
sion, up to the point of application, for 30 montlis out of the last three years, 
then he is chargeable to that division. _ j n-* 4- 

1 7 nQ. There is no doubt, if he belongs to another union, and becomes destitute 
in a second union, he is then charged to the union at large ’—He is charged to 
the union in which lie becomes destitute. - j n <,o tl,. 

1 760. Supposing the law were altered, so as simply to extend the 30 mouths 
to five years) would that enable a union to recover the maintenance ol the 
paupers belonging to a townland or estate of another iimoii N»- 
^ 1761 Then in the case of evicted tenantry from certain umoiis, the propiietor 
of the land from which they were ejected would not be liable for thmr mam- 
tenance unless the settlement system were introduced into Iieland . He would 
not be liable unless some alteration of the law were made. 

1762. Of the law of settlement!— Of chargeability, I should say, rather than 

of settlemeiit liability to the charge for the maintenance of 

ills evicted tenants continuing in his own union for five ” 
tliirty montlis, be a check at any moment to evictions !--The 
exists, if extended to five or six years, would be a check to some e.xteiit upon 
evictions. But if parties went out of the limits of the union, they would hf'e “ 
be relieved in the union where they were destitute; there 13 “ 
present law which savs that no person shall be relieved attbe ‘“'S'® I””' 

rates of one union it he resides in another ; and therefore, with regaid «<> “»“ 
persons who might go out of the limits of a miioii, without the alteration ol 
0.34. k 3 
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“■ ,T 64 ” “S point of fact, do the 

other nmoiis and mto ? j property from which they have been evicted 

remaining m the onion m which Bie prope^^^^ I apprehend, remain in the 

SlrLTote^^Mond tL'limits of the union ; but I cannot form any idea . 

cr' not^i^ 
rSdiiSi“^^^^^ 

I have no doubt that there has been “ mciease 

, 767 . Yon stated in your former doubt that altera- 

the alteration m the liability as legarc . pgrg greater, and it 

f3l^ s; 

cliargeability upon the union at large_ . , . comuaring the returns. 

crll. 

—The population of the Kilrush Union j jg of the number of per- 

, 770 *: bo yon get returns from 5;f "' means systemati- 

sons evicted from properties in the . , , pg details about the evictions, and 

i-peo-t of the Kilrush Union 

T^^riiappeny huow the — W --d wi^fjjo 

last 12 months in the Kilrush . ■ Kennedy, the inspector, himself 

was calculated some months pa , P , , ^ rendered houseless by 

:;si •££ =c.vsJri - 

many as 8,000 persons, fi„„„;,,ee --hat is the largest number of persons 

Jt wL'suppV*^^^ %hilerwa°"M Jnly“Cl amlfraid I have nol 

after the 

PoSa^lxtensfon t, Striis time last year it was in operation to a large 
'^^4. From those returns yim 

persons still remain in their electoral divisions or not . 

'tfy.'’Z"L%lTnrtyreJoVtY^ 

iooo so. . .rfilemcnt wetc Introduccd into Ireland, the 

e.2;.."s.vr:Siirs. 

of settlement into Ireland .—I ceii^i^y naio-ratiou of labour?— It would. 

lit Woukl ft Z :A ?o produce litigftion between union and union ?-It 

’’"fso^'wi'Jou have the goodness to refer to Mr. Nicholls’s Second Report to 
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Lord Jolm Russell, and read the passage I have marked with reference to the a. Potorr, E^q. 

subject of litigation between unions?— The passage is this : This condition ,, March i8do 

namely, the fact of destitution, is simple and complete, but if settlement be 3 - 

superadded, another element is involved. The question will then no longer 

be; ‘Is the applicant really destitute?’ but, ‘To what union does he belong ; 

where is he settled ? ’ and this will open the whole array of settlement sulotle- 

ties, birth, infancy, adult age, residence, parentage, marnage, re-marnage, 

death, relationship, all presenting endless sources of litigation, chicanery, and 

incertitude ; and pending the adjustment of these, is the destitute individual to 

be permitted to perish when the means of relieving him exist? Where the 

power exists, relief will generally, be administered; and thus the principle of 

settlement will be departed from, and casual relief to the unsettled, on the 

ground of destitution, will practically be admitted. This will open out another 

question : Is the casual relief so afforded to be repaid by the union to which the 

pauper belongs, or to which he may possibly, after years of litigation, be 

adjudged to belong ? If it is not to be repaid a principle of justice seems to be 

vidated; but that it should be repaid is inconsistent with the principle of the 

measure, that relief shall not be matter of right, but discretionary with tlie 

guardians. In the exercise of their discretion they may think it right to relive 

out of their own funds, but have they a right to apply the funds of another 

union? Might not that union reply, ‘You have thought fit to grant relief 

under circumstances in which we should have refused it ; and supposing this 

objection overcome, yet accounts lengthy and intncal^ would have to be often 

kept between the several unions ; nor is it likely that the union authonties 

would exercise the same vigilance in administering relief to the unsettled casual 

applicant, the amount of which relief was to be repaid to them by some other 

union, which they would exercise when acting for their own union ; and thus a 

lax and partial action might be introduced, instead of one steady and uniform 

^^^[781'. Do you concur with Mr. Nicholls in his view of the case, as expressed 
in the passage you have just read ?— I think many of the circumstances men- 
tioned in the passage which 1 have just read are not applicable to the present 
state of the Irish Poor-law ; that was written before the introduction of ^y 1 oor- 
law into Ireland, and it was founded upon a state of things OTStiug m Englaua, 
which state of things has been changed likewise ; but much of it is applicable 

^*^^1782. You are acquainted with the system of parish chargeability in England ? 

— Yes, I am to some extent. . - r. , j 

1783. Do you know whether the Poor-law Commissioners m England are 
anxious to consolidate parishes into unions for chargeability and settlement .• 

I do not know that. . t-> 1 i - t • i 1 

1 ■’$4 You never heard that such has been done m England r — 1 think it has 

been done in one instance in England : I think, before I went to Ireland, there 

was one case in Derbyshire where a union for settlement and rating was made ; 
it was the union of Glossop ; but I think it was the only instance in which it 
was done, and it was done in pursuance of a power given m the English Poor- 
law Amendment Act to make that arrangement. 1 , * - 

1785. Mr. S. Adair.'\ The power was given to the guardians by the Actr 

Yes, to do it by unanimous agreement. , -vr n i 

1786 Mr Fagan^ In reference to a question put to you by .Mr. Monseil, i 
wish to know is not an estimate made of the probable ppenditure of an electoral 
division before a rate is struck on that division, and is not the rate struck _ae- 
cordino- to that estimate ?— There is a prospective estimate made of the require- 
ments of the electoral dinsion for the period for which the rate is struck, and 
the guardians have to take into account, in making that estimate, the pre&ent 
liabilities of the division. i j- • • k.. 

17S7. Therefore no payment on account of another electoral division can be 
taken into account in striking or levying a rate upon one electoral division, ami 
in point of fact, no one electoral division pays for another ? — d he accounts of the 
expenditure and the receipts of an electoral division are kept quite separate trom 
those of every other electoral division. ...... . 

1788 Therefore it cannot possibly occur that one electoral division is callea 
upon to pav for another?— The rates of one electoral division are soinetimfs 
used by the guardians in advance for the necessities of another electoral division ; 

0.34. ^4 
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j. Power, Esq. it is almost impossible that it should be otherwise, for you cannot make a strictly 

correct estimate, because it is a prospective estimate, and you cannot be sure 

13 March 1849. that you do not raise more than is necessary for one electoral division, and less 
than is necessary for another. The funds when collected and paid into the hands 
of the treasurer, are in one fund ; and though a separate account is kept for each 
electoral division, the monies raised for one division may be used for a time 
for the relief of the destitute in another division. 

1789. The expenditure cannot be very much less in any division than the 
estimate? — No, it is not likely to be much less. 

1 790. And therefore any payment made by one electoral division towards the 
expenditure of another, cannot amount to any sum of any great consequence ? — 

It ought not, and any over-estimate or any under-estimate ought to be adjusted 
the next time a rate is made in the new estimate. 

1791. In the case of a rich electoral division having been called upon to pay 
for an oppressed division, the debt owing by the oppressed division to the rich 
division would be adjusted immediately? — It should be. 

1792. Is it always adjusted immediately ? — It may not always be done. 

] 793. What is the provision of the first Poor~law which was passed for Ireland, 
as regards emigration? — A power was given to the Poor-law Commissioners, on 
the application from a guardian or guardians of any electoral division, to direct a 
meeting of the ratepayers to be held, at which meeting if tlie ratepayers who 
had been rated for two-thirds of the value of the property in the electoral division 
agreed to have a rate for the purposes of emigration, such a rate might be made 
by the guardians on the determination of the ratepayers, and applied to assist 
in the emigration of poor people from that electoral division, provided that it 
did not exceed a shilling in the pound. 

1794. Can you inform the Committee what amount of emigration has taken 
place under that provision of the law? — There has been some emigration under' 
that provision, but to a very slight extent. 

1795. Do you recollect the unions whence that emigration took place? — 

I recollect several unions in which meetings of the ratepayers were called under 
the order of the Commissioners for the purpose, but the majority of the meet- 
ings did not eventuate in any rate. 

1796. What is the provision of the second amended Act, as regards emigra- 
tion? — By the second Act two-thirds of the Bpards of Guardians, with the con- 

• sent of the Poor-law Commissioners, might vote sums not exceeding 6 d. in the- 
pound on any electoral division, to be expended on the emigration of poor 
persons who had been inmates of the tvorkhouse for three months at least pre- 
viously. 

1 797. Under the first Act of Parliament it was the poor, as contradistinguished- 
from the destitute, that 'were to emigrate? — Yes, any persons, without reference 
to their receiving relief or not. 

1798. Persons in the workhouse could not be sent as emigrants under that 
provision of the law? — The expression in the olst section of the original Act is, 
“ To assist in defraying the expenses connected with the emigration to the Bri- 
tish Colonies of poor persons resident in such division.” 

1799. Then persons resident in the workhouse would not come within the- 
meaning of that clause? — No, I think not. 

1800. Can you state to the Committee the amount of emigration that has 
taken place under the provisions of the second amended Actr — There has been 
more emigration under the provisions of the second Act, but still of a very 
limited character on the whole. I recollect that in one year there was as much 
as 800 1 . expended in emigration ; I should suppose that there must have been, 
more expended in the last year, ending the 29 th of September 1848 , but that 
has not yet been made up in our accounts. 

1801. What is the provision in the third amended Act, in reference to emigra- 
tion?- — There are two provisions in the Extension Act; one is to enable guar- 
dians to give one-third of the expense of emigrating persons, for whom the 
landlord provides two-thirds, and the other provision is to extend the provisions 
under the 6 & 7 ' Viet. c. 92 , to persons who are not resident in the workhouses. 

1802. Or who have resided in the workhouses a shorter period than tln-ee 
months? — Yes. 

1803. Can you state the amount of emigration that has taken place under the 
provisions of the last Act, distinguishing the emigration that has taken place 

under 
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under the two classes?— I cannot do so, but I believe the emigration to have A. Pctoen Esq. 
been very limited; since the passing of the Extension Act there has been very ^ 
little done. i • i 

1804. Is tlicre not a considerable number of orphan children and single 
females in tlie workliooses ?— Yes, Emigration of orphan girls has been 
offectci) under the provisions of the 8 & 7 of Viet, c, 93 ; the greater proper- 
tion of tlie expense is home by the colonial funds. The whole number that 
Iiad emigrated up to the time I left Ireland was 1,500 ; and since I left Ireland 
300 more have, I think, gone. I think 1,800 of those young females have been 
sent to Australia from the workhouses, at the cost of 5 a head to the unions for 
outfit and conveyance to the place of embarkation, Plymouth, and the remainder 
of the cost has been provided from the colonial funds. 

1 805. As the law stands at present, there is a power to strike a shilling rate 
and a sixpenny rate, foi- the purpose of emigrating poor and destitute persons r 
Yes. 

180k And notwithstanding that, the amount of emigration has been vert- 
limited ? — Yes. 

1807. Supposing there were an alteration of the law, giving the power to the 
Commissioners and guardians to strike a 2 s. 6 d. rate for the purpose of emigra- 
tion, do you think that would increase the amount of emigration considerably 
from Ireland r — I do not think the mere extension of the power of rating from 
1 s. 6 to 2 s. 0 d. would have the effect of promoting emigration to any great 
extent. 

1808. What amount in addition of increased rate would you suggest, with a 
view to promote the emigration of poor and destitute persons from Ireland ? 

— The fact is, that emigration, if wanted at all, is most wanted from those dis- 
tricts which arc least capable of furnishing the means ; it is a most costly mode 
of proceeding ; there is a great sinking of capital in conducting it. I do not 
think that any emigration could be conducted to any effectual degree from the 
distressed districts in Ireland, •without a fund being provided for the purpose 
from other sources. The mere power to lay upon the union a rate of 2 s. 6 d. 
in the pound for the purpose, will not liave the effect of promoting emigration 
from those districts. 

1 809. Have you observed a great anxiety on tlie part of the guardians of the 
different unions to avail themselves of the facility to emigrate parties from their 
unions? — Very considerable anxiety in regard to the orphan girls. The number 
was limited to 2,600 ; we soon had candidates to that amount from^ the several 
unions, and many unions which were late in sending in their candidates, have 
been disappointed. 

1810. In the valuation under the Poor-law all charges are deducted before 

arriving at the valuation on which the rate is struck r — Yes ; the expense of 
repairs and insurance, and all charges necessary to maintain the tenement in its 
actual state are deducted, and all the public taxes are supposed to be paid by 
the tenant, _ ... 

1811. The taxes are deducted by the %'aluator before he arrives at the value r 
— They are ; they form deductions from the rental paid by the tenant ; they 
would go to i-educe the rent paid. 

1812. Tlien the principle is, that neither the tenant nor the landlord should 
pay any rate upon any charges following land ; tithes, for instance ? lithes are 
not deducted ; tithes are included. 

1813. The principle of the law is, that neither the tenant nor the landlord 
should pay any rate on the charges following the land ; for instance, the county 
cess ? — The principle of the law is, that any charges that they pa}', except tithes, 
should be taken from the gross rental. 

1814. But tithes are not deducted before the value is arrived at by the valu- 
ator? — No, they remain. 

1S15. If the tithe rentcharge is not deducted, neither the landlord nor the 
tenant pays it? — The tenant pays it in the first instance ; the net annual value 
of the tithe is included in the net annual value of the hereditament from which 
it arises, and the rate upon that tithe is paid by the occupier of the hereditament,^ 
and the owner of the rent deducts from the tithe-owner the whole poundage of 
the rate. 

1816. Therefore, ultimately, neither the landlord nor the occupier pays the 
rate upon tithes ? — Ultimately it is taken entirely from the tithe-owner. 

0.34. ^ M That 
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1S17. That is strictly caiTving out the priiiciple of the law, that neither the 

landlord nor the tenant shoiild pay the poor-rate upon the taxes and other charges 

following' land ? — It is. . r 

]8iS. If the lendloid or tenant were called upon to pay a portion of the rate 
upon tithes, would it not infringe upon that very principle of the law ?— It would 

alter that principle, undoubtedly. . i i .a ill.„ ..II 

-.810. But if, before striking the valuation, the tithes were dediicted,^hke all 
the other charges, the clergy would escape any payments for the poor r Ihcy 
would do so. Of course no claim would m that case be made to deduct horn 

**"^1 820. Do you approve of the provision of the law, as it now stands, with 
regard to charging the poor-rate on tithes’— I see no objection to it, e.ycept in 
one point. Supposing a ease in which the landlord and the tenant were equally 
charged for the rate, that is, in which the valuation and the rent agreed, the 
landlord and tenant would each pay an equal proportion ot the rate, llie tenant, 
therefore, has been charged one-half of the rate for titlies, but the landloiil alone 
has a claim upon the tithe-owner for poundage. That is the only difficulty 
which I see in the present state of the law. ^ u 1 1 

Has not the tenant the power of stopping the amount of rate chargeable 
upon the tithe rentcharge ?-No. I suppose a case where the valuation and the 
rental are equal, in order merely to simplify the matter. If the rate on a tene- 
ment is o l„ the landlord will pay 50 s. and the tenant will pay _o 0 s ; “<1 snp- 
posino- the, rate upon the tithes mcliided iii that tenement to be os., the kiidloid 
Luld receive back from the tithe-owner the whole o s., and the tenant would 
not receive anything back. That is the only objection I see to the present system 

i?22? You Stated that where the valuation and the rent were alike, the tenant 

^'^isem^'supposing the occupier is tenant-at-will, and the landlord is perpetual 
owner, at le^t fora number of years, the beneficial interests of the tenant and ol 
the landlord are very different in the two cases, even where the valuation and the 
rent maybe alike. Supposing the beneficial interest ot the occupier to be as one 
to three Is compared with the beneficial interest of the landlord, is it just to cliai„c 
tiie occupier ole-half of the rate ?-I am not sure that I understand the question ; 
but perhaps it means this, that the landlord has a greater beneficial interest than 
the tenant because he has a longer term. I see uo reason for not charging the 
proportion now established by law in such cases so.long as the tenant 
' vill I do not see why the tenant should not pay the proportion now established by 
law, merely because the landlord has a longer term, and he is only tenant-at-wil . 

1824. C/miniMt!.] The question supposes a tenant-at-will ; do you think it 
possible by a legislative enactment so to interfere between a landloid_ and a 
tenant-at-will as to materially affect the proportions of rent ' ^ ’ 

I should think it would be introducing a new principle. 1 do not see any 

*'^**i°82s*°\vould it not be an interference with bargains between individuals’— 
Yes, I think it would be assessing the rate upon an umiecessavy and unprece- 

Mrl'^’ui'ati.l Is the Kanturk Dnioii under vice-giiardiims It is. 
1827. Haveytu any recollection of an investigation recently made into the 
stale of the KMtiirk workhouse ’—I have seen some account m the Ooik 
Examiner ” of an inquiry into the management ot the workhouse, but I was not 
at all acquainted with it previously. vmi 

1828 You cannot give evidence from your own knowledge except what you 
derive from having seen it in that paper’-No,.I have no acquaintance with it 

'“* 2 g.‘ Can'rou furnish the Committee with Major Bolton’s Report upon that 
■siibiect'’ — No doubt it can be fuvnislied. 

I'^sqo. Will you inform the Committee how stands the state of the foundliii„ 
hospitals in Ireland which were delivered over by the Poor-law Giiaulians at the 
commencement of the Act. Have you any foundling hospitals under your 
guardianship now ’—Yes, there is one in Dublin and one m Cork. 

^ 1831 How many foundlings are there in the Dublin House .— There are no 
foundlings now maintained in the Dublin establishment. Ihere was a suniU 
establishmeiit taken for immediate purposes, hut the expenditure out 
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fund of the Foimdling Hospital relates not to any new cases, for no new cases 
]jave been taken in since the passing of the Poor-law Act, and I think now 
the whole expenditure is confined to persons who have been put out as appren- 
tices, or to extern dependants upon the institution, as it is termed. There is 
still a machinery of management ; .a treasurer, and a clerk, and some other 
officers ; but recently everything else has been given up but the maintenance 
of the necessary staff for that purpose, and that is the state of the institution 
at present. 

1832. Can you state how many foundlings there are in the Cork Foundling 
Hospital ? — I am not so well acquainted with the Cork Foundling Hospital ; I 
believe there are inmates still under the management of the Board of Directors, 
but I do not know the number. 

1833. Are you aware that there is a tax upon coal levied for the support of 
the Foundling Hospital in Cork? — Yes. 

1 834. Will you state what amount of tax upon coal is now levied by the Poor- 
law Commissioners r — it has been reduced from time to time. It is a very 
small tax nov% about 3 d. per ton, but I am not aware of the exact sum. 

I S35. When you took possession of it, it was 1 s. a ton ? — Yes ; it was reduced 
to 7 d., and there has been a further reduction. 

1836. Can you state when it is likely that the whole number of foundlings in 
that hospital will be apprenticed out ? — No ; I have not seen the last returns upon 
that subject. 

1837. You spoke on the first day of your examination with reference to the 
laxity of discipline in the Cork Gaol ; to which gaol did you refer ? — I presume 
it would be the County Gaol to w'hich the report I alluded to referred. 

1 838. Can you state what the laxity of discipline was ? — No, I cannot. 

1 839. Colonel Dun 7 ie.] In speaking of lessening the areas of taxation, you 
expressed an opinion that there would be an inconvenience arising from changing 
those areas ? — Yes, there would be a certain extent of inconvenience and labour 
attending such a change. 

1 840. Has not that inconvenience arisen from the present poor law making 
frequent changes from the old and natural subdivisions of the country to new 
divisions? — Is was not that kind of difficulty that I alluded to ; my allusion \vas 
to the existing balances, either to the credit or the debit of the several electoral 
divisions, which I ha%'e no doubt would require great labour in their adjustment, 
if alterations took place in the boundaries. 

1S41 . You alluded merely to the accounts ? — Yes. 

1842. But are you not aware that a great practical difficulty has arisen from the 
capi-icious divisions of the country which were made by the Commissioners under 
the late Poor-law ? — No ; I do not know to what practical difficulties you allude. 

1 843. Putting two divisions together wdiich were not in the habit of acting 
together under Boards of Guardians, and which had interests not in common ; 
have you heard complaints of that ? — There were no Boards of Guardians exist- 
ing previously to the formation of the divisions ; I do not quite see what is the 
nature of the practical difficulty alluded to in the question. 

1 844. It is one felt by the guardiaus tliemselves very much ; for instance, 
putting parts of counties together, and parts of parishes together in the same 
electoral division?— I think that it has very seldom occurred that parts of 
counties are put together in the same electoral division. 

1 S45. In the same union? — In the same union they were frequently put together. 

184b. Are you aware that any inconveniences have arisen from that ? — There 
may be inconveniences of which I am not awaj’e. 

1847. Do not you think it would be better if the divisions had been made of 
counties and subdivisions of counties, recognising, as far as possible, the old 
divisions? — I think that principle would have interfered vei’y seriousl}' with the 
selection of proper centres, especially at the time when the present limited 
number of unions was contemplated. You could not very well have chosen 
proper centres for those unions, unless you had put into the same unions parts of 
difl'erent counties. The right centres were very often upon the borders oi a 
county. That was the case both in England and in Ireland. 

1 848. Have you consulted the map with that view ? — I have not ; I was not 
connected at all with the formation of the unions in Ireland. 

1 849. In the reconstruction of the unions would it not be better to return, as^ 
far as possible, to the old recognised divisions ? — In regard to the boundaries of 

0.34. u 2 unions 
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Se “s'ary to adhere to the loundaries of coautiee, bat there may be some 
coasideratioas I “arT partf of electoral divisioas in the pre- 

in Tipper«y. appears ^ be 

eompLdparroaaded by^other^e^^^^^ 

Wmm^m 

are'f;im el«toml divisions in thosi anions 
aomeoftlm electoral^ 

‘■“Xs A^I. of'thei by no means incapable of supporting themselves ? 

-.SM^rLtrdeetoral divisions not injm .1 unions ^ 
Se°ete^lfdivis"^^^^^^^^^^ the electoral 

rfnoAbetaTe 1-1 should think it was ; yon cannot have an arbitrary 
line without incurring that result proportion of females and 

lrdtrnflfre‘“«“m theml_I am afratd 

ti^ ?St ^i^lf^eno^Sai'^wSdlS'JIelrt 

:Sd the emigration of mph^^^^^ 

l86l. That is done to a small extent ;— fes, tne euiigiai,.u 

of that class away finally. , - v 

Jffia: md irSfe^iSg-fp- o/emigrating those femalesi-The e.x- 

*’'T8°6rA?eTo^e7o''jirlho are^ 

ployment when they come out of t^ l.rouo-ht an away from the workhouses, 
might perhaps have been ^ *>>'^y ^ iu any <li«aieu 

T 865 . You stated m your previous exammmm^^^^^^ the\illilagh 

did not exceed ll 6 '- in the pound, nnUlie rates hifflier than that? — 

electoral division of the Enoistymon auio in that division litice the 30th of 

I can state the Pteeise history ^ 

September 1847. On the -9th o > p . . j ^Q^ndase of new rates 

tion were about 3s. <Sd. m ‘b® P™ ' .j^ j therefore, in collection 

dmtgtry^e:?:varros:'roi^:'the";;Ju d! I ha™ no aooonnt of aoy rate 
made since the 28th of Septeinbei “ J t , 4 ^ mte of 17 s. in the 

, 866 . Was there not »"<= d'"* »" , he ,L,es s ruck within the year are not 

t »r4A-waK4 Stti- =■5-' *■ 

of different years. 1867 . lit 
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1867. In the First Report of the Commissioners there is a column of averages 
of the rates made in ea(di electoral division in Ireland since the commencement ? 

The average poundage of all the rates made in the unions in Ireland is given 

since the commencement. 

1 868. That is the average of all the rates struck since the commencemen 
of the Poor-law? — Yes. 

1 869. Is not that average perfectly illusory, because the out-door relief has 

been only two years in operation, and it gives the average, including the period 
when in fact there was no out-door relief? — That table, with the exception of 
the last rate, relates exclusively to the rates made before the introduction of the 
Poor Law Extension Act. ^ 

1 870. But the average is carried on since the introduction of out-door relief r 
— The amount of the last rate is separately dealt with. 

1871. There is a column in which the whole average is struck, from the com- 
mencement to the period to which it is carried down in September 1848 ?— Yes. 

1 872. Then it might as well be an average for the period since the Deluge for 
anything that it would prove?— Those averages follow the preceding column, 

“ Total poundage amount in course of collection during the year, being the total 
of the arrears and the new rates then it gives the highest rated and the lowest 
rated division, and then the average on the ivhole union. 

1873. But is not the average not only carried over the time in which heavy 
rates have been made, but carried over a period in which there was no heavy 
rate, and is it not therefore illusory ?— I do not think it is illusory at all. From 
the commencement, up to the time at which the statement is made, an account 
is o-iven of all the rates made ; it shows the highest rated electoral division 
and the lowest, and the table giving the average shows how much that would 
have been on the union at large. The headings of the table explain it most 
clearly ; I do not think there can be any illusion. 

1874. You have frequently used the expression, “the principle of the Irish 
Poor-law,” with respect to rating ; 1 wish to understand what that principle is? 

I alluded to the principle laid down in the 64 th section of the Act, which says, 

that the rate to be made shall be an equal poundage rate upon the net annual 
walue of the hereditaments in the union. 

1 S75. Is it the principle of the Irish Poor-law for rate to be struck after rate 
as long as money is required for the support of the poor, and as long as any pro- 
perty exists which may be got at? — The Act gives power to the Board of Guar- 
dians to lay such rates as they may deem to be necessary for the relief of desti- 
tution ; there is no limit in the Act to the extent to which they may levy rates. 

1876. Therefore the principle of the Act is to divide all the property among 
the destitute ? — I do not think that was ever contemplated in the Act. 

1877. Has it not been so, in fact, in certain districts of Ireland? — There has 
been no land taken and sold. 

1878. I do not now refer to taking land, but as long as any chattel pro- 
perty, or any property that is rated can be got at, is not the principle of the 
Act to divide all that property among the destitute? — If that is the prin- 
ciple of the Act, it has not been fully carried out in the working of it by the 
guardians. 

1879. Is that the principle of the Act? — Ido not think there is any such 
principle either expressed or involved in the Act; but there is no limit upon 
the power of the guardians to raise rates sufficient for the relief of the 
destitute. 

1880. And the same power is in the vice-guardians? — Yes. 

1881. Therefore the vice-guardians have the power of dividing the property 
as long as it e.xists among the paupers in the country ? — They have the power 
of raisino- the rates they may deem necessary for the purpose of relieving the 
destitution, without any limit. 

1882. Tiiat is, as long as any property which they can get at exists? — As 
long as anything remains which may be distrained by the Poor-law collector. 

1 883. And I understand you to recommend that land should be sold for pay- 
ment of the poor-rate? — The questions put to me on that subject assumed that 
there was an accumulation of arrears of poor-rates upon electoral divisions, 
wliich would make one of two courses necessary ; either to excuse the rates or 
to sell the land. I said, that i did not know any such state of things at present 
to exist, but that if it did exist, one of these two courses was necessary ; and 
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that rather than excuse the poor-rates upon any J-» *e 

other property, I should prefer that the lands were taken ; that is that the poit er 
of exacting plyment from those parties who are liable to pay should extend to 
flipir lands as well as to othei' chattels. . 1 1. 4 

r SS 4 . Then no union call be called bankrupt hll it ^ 

according to that rule ; till, in fact, there is nothing- m it ? -In point ot tact, it. 
notorionf that rates have not been made which were commensurate to the requiie- 

“Ts 85.' My queron refers to the principle of the law ?-I have no doubt mider 
the Lv as it Sow stands, there is no limit to the point to 7'“*' ^ 

the taxation As regards the immediate lessors, you may bring an action in the 
sunerioriourts upoS which judgment may be obtained, under which not only 
the particular iands rated, but the lands generally of 
the rates, may he taken. And with respect to lands of "f 

occupiers, and which are under an accumulation ol arrears ^ 

Tirorcpded ao-ainst by civil bill ; and under the decree of the Civil Bill Cour , tlie 
lands generally of those parties, not merely the lands rated, “ay Jte sold 1 
execution of the decree, that decree having been registered. That, 1 ha 
bpen infornied in this rooin, is the state of the law. 

i8B6. Have you known any case in which that has occurred r o, no su 

Then '"/am to understand that the entire property of a dirtrict ™='y 
absmb'ed aid divided among the poor under the 

pl/toTslldllly to thl lands generally of persons liablu 

It does not therefore directly go to the absorption oi the land in the paiticnlar 

But I am oonfiniiig my question to the to toe 

guardians, or the paid guardians, have the power “f 

district that is attached to the land t—V es, all the chattel prop M j. _-j.j j 
1880 And you propose that they should proceed to the land itselt . 

division to a union kept 

tolr?’aw Ibtociiou to toe law to toe electoral divisions if they choose 
k/ptog toe tonSs ^raritoly t-Ycs t the law does not prov.de for toe separate 

custody of the rates of the electoral divisions. _ reltl-i thp plectoral 

iRni Does it forbid it?— There are no parties connected with the eiectoint 
divisions under control those monies could be placed according to the 

“/rpl’supposing the Board of Guardians should appoint a ^™nt t_ 
for each etooral division, is there anything m ‘'f 

-There is nothing in the law to prevent it. I think the l oo, -law Goinmis 
sioners could direct a separate treasurer to be appointed for each 

'^"180^ Are the rates in the metropolitan districts in Ireland as heavy as m 
som/^i t i‘uial cfSric.sF-No,th^,y are not ^ l^ayy m to^ ^ 
unions • that is, to the Dublin unions and the large towns, such as Gork. 

1 805 In case of a tenant nmiiing away, the arrear attaches 0 , 

and the landlord is liable for that arrear ?-The next occupier is liable to pay 

""r 896. Therefore toe landlord is not liable i-If tlie landlord has no tenant he 

" X/ld/-or;ropC'to sell that land and pay for the arrears of rates i- 
Bv- tl?e I'aw as ifat p^res'^nt stands, if toe landlord became toe occupmr and 1 ere 
was an accumulation of arrears, the law would not touch hose lands pa 
cular, but the lands generally of the party lable to ‘ “^77 'Pf' j 

1898. Is not the rate on that very land rendered Ingher by reason ol otlier 
lands remainiusf iu arrear? — Yes, it would have that eiiec • 

1899. Thelfability to the rate originally attached to the tenant, and 
the landlord ’—The original liability would be the tenant s. 

, 900. Therefore the lability is transferred from the 1 

landlord, and then from the landlord to the land r— It is the defaulting 
liability which falls ultimately upon the landlord. 
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1901. And the law has the power of selling the land for those two debts for ^ 4 . Power, Esq. 

which it is thus rendered liable? — Yes. 

1 902. In the case of immediate lessors actions have been taken in the superior 13 Ma‘ch 1843- 
courts? — Yes, they have. 

1903. The law provides that that cannot be done without the sanction of the 
Commissioners ? — Y es. 

1 904. Have not the Commissioners practically abandoned that check ? — No, I 
do not think they have. I think the Commissioners have always required a certain 
statement of the nature of the case to be made before they gave their consent. 

1905. Have not they given their consent in some cases without examining the 
case r — I do not think they have in any case. 

1 906. In the case of Lord Lucan, he obtained a verdict against the guardians r 
— Yes. 

1907. It was discovered that some of the land for which be was charged he 
was not liable for? — That question was not tried; the vice-guardians at the 
assizes were permitted to take a verdict, subject to the decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, upon a point of law, as to whether Lord Lucan was concluded by 
his not having appealed against the rate ; and if the court was in fevour of the 
vice-guardians upon that point, there was to be no further trial, and the rate 
was to be paid ; but if the decision went in favour of Lord Lucan, the rate was 
to be foregone. That was arranged between the counsel, therefore it can hardly 
be said to have been decided whether he was improperly rated or not for the par- 
ticular tenemeuls ; it is very probable that he was, but still it was not decided by 
the appeal court, or at the'assizes, whether he was improperly rated or not. 

190S. Did not the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench go to this etfect, 
that the rate-book w’as not conclusive evidence of the liability to the rate ? — \ es. 

1909. And it was assumed that the rate-book was conclusive evidence of the 
liability before the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench t — I believe the 
Commissioners were advised to that effect ; it was a difficult question of law. 

1910. Had they not decisions to that effect before magistrates? — I think there 
have been some decisions at the quarter sessions to that effect ; I am not sure, 
but certainly there was very good advice to that effect; but it was always consi- 
dered a doubtful point, and one which could only be decided by the highest 
tribunal. 

1911. Do you think it would be possible for any immediate lessor, looking at 
the rate-book, to know whether he was properly rated or not?— It is very diffi- 
cult for the guardians to know who is the proper party to be rated, but I think 
the immediate lessors, if they took the pains to look at the rate-book and the 
valuation, can always discover what tenements they are rated for ; perhaps their 
agents would know better than themselves ; the agents can always discover what 
they are rated for. 

1912. Is there anything put down in the rate-book but the number and the 
words “immediate lessor”? — There are numbers in the rate-book ; the occu- 
pier’s name is not put in the rate-book, for very good reasons, because it will not 
do to rate both parties at once. It would not be known which you jiad rated, 
and the rate would be liable to be overthrown if we put both the occupier and the 
immediate lessor into the rate-book. That is the reason why both parlies are 
not put down ; but iu the valuation-book the occupier's name ought to appear; 
and in the collector’s book likewise ; and the numbers in the rate-book corres- 
pond with the numbers in the collector’s book and the valuation. 

1913. In the collector's book, is it not the fact that the name of the occupier 
has been very recently allowed to be put in ? — The form of the collector s book 
has always had the name of the occupier. 

1914. In the rate-book, have not suggestions been made that a column should 
be given for the occupies, which would , prevent any mistake arising about the 
inmiediate lessors? — Yes, I have heard that suggested. 

1915. Has not that been refused by the Commissioners?— They have not 
altered the form of the rate-book ; but I do not recollect any application for that 
being made. 

1916. ^yould not that alteration have completely prevented the confusion 
M-itli respect to the immediate lessors ? — It would not have affected the main 
difficulty arising as to immediate lessors. 

1917. It would have shown the land actually belonging to them ? — That can 
always be discovered by the immediate lessor or his agents upon the union books. 

0.34. Ji 4 19*^- 
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ficulty. TvTAiintmplick Union are tlierc not 

igig. In the Portailington D.v,s.o, of he 

been collected to the amount of 7 s. m the P 1 I Scariff Union ; in oiio 

B. m the pound actually 

collected and lodged "'Ah the tieasuiei. 

1021. Was that upon the first valuation r ' • union’ 

-Tre'un“on^hL‘wk^^^ the net annual value has been iii- 

“■Tr2i’’ii;t ha,?not the produce in that, union 

that the produce has been diminished ' ooUem a 7s^rate?— I dare saj’ it 

resources of the people having that difficulty ?-Yes. 

dians in several of the unions 1 es, union associated with 

,327. Do not jmu think Xe administration of the 

the ordinary guardians would be q chould not recommend that proposi- 

•' >•“ <“■■""• " 

have any power in the taxation? . guardians would not allow 

th:r„kstitrn%r=p:p^ 

frdo'ftaSly. have they not refused to do sof-I am not aivare that that 
" Tgjt. la ll’e staff in the anion -rkhouses at p 

SioTd re‘a“s“-re ^ aUd to such a mattm. not being the master of 
‘''1032. ‘'“want of a 

nol'ef of ffiflhting lU« fn the ivorkholses 1-There is the power ol in- 
flicting corporal P“”“'>“™‘ '>o- 
yoifctnfi^nLUh Xcloiw 

r^7='lB0,000k, has It 

of the reveuue of the country , fonld no . p gLense r— It woukl be very 

of the Poor-laws be diminished considerably m its expense 

desirable to diminish it. . diminish it’— I think that every 

thel?7ff uSo:t"paid guardials’-l am no, aware what the precise 
you aware that 3. ? ^ 

on the establishment charges before any rcliel is g 
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should not place much faith in that statement, if it is taken from the printed paper 
I have seen; there is a very incorrect statement in it; there is a heading there 
abotit the rents of additional workhouses, whicli appear to come to from 7,000 1 , 
to 8,000 ^.,but I took the items out, and they do not appear to be much above 500 

1 941 . Here is another case, the Moliill Union, in which the expenditure is very 
nearly the same? — If you will allow me to explain with regard to the establish- 
ment charge, — a great many are classed as establishment charges, and are paid 
out of the rates of the union, which arc really made for the relief of the destitute 
poor. I have before me a perfect statement of the different items of expendi- 
ture, and it will not occupy a moment to slate what is really the amount expended 
in the direct relief of the poor, and wliat are the establishment charges. These 
are the proportions ])er cent, of the four principal heads of expense. The total 
expenses throughout Ireland of the in-maintenance, out-relief, &c., is 77‘9 per 
cent, of the whole ; the salaries are 10 per cent, of the whole ; the repayment of 
loans 2 per cent. ; tiie other establishment expenses 9 per cent. Very nearly 
80 per cent, of the whole is spent in the direct relief of the poor at the present 
time. 

J942. That includes all the unions in Ireland? — It does. 

1943. Are not those in which the paid guardians are much higher tlian the 
others ? — I think tlie^’ are lower ; but I can give it for any particular union. 

1944. In Scai'ifF, for instance, and Mohill? — In Scariff the proportion ex- 
pended in the direct relief of the poor is 80 per cent, for the year ending the 
29th of September 1848 ; these are the items classed, which amount to 86 per 
cent : “ lu-maintenauce ; out-door relief ; maintenance, fever hospitals, under the 
Temporary Fever Act; medicine purciiased during the year ; clothing and bed- 
ding purchased during tlie year.” The only item which is not direct relief, 
perhaps, is the vaccination, which is very small. The whole amounts to 86 per 
cent, in the Scarifif Union ; the salaries are 8‘8 per cent. ; the other establish- 
ment e.xpcuses 5 per cent ; making tlie whole 100. 

1945. Are not there two vice-guardians in the Scariff Union r — Yes. 

194(5. And there is one clerk of the union ; there are two chaplains, one mas- 
ter, two assistant clerks, and two assistant masters ; and the salaries of those 
officers amount to 3,136 and many of them with rations ? — I do not know pre- 
cisely how that is; 1 should distrust that paper. Tiiat same paper says that there 
is “ 7,403 1 . a year in the rents of additional workhouses and hospitals ; ” that is- 
the heading; and the effect, on a cursory reading, would be to lead one to suppose 
that that is the amount qf the rent of the workhouses. 

1 947. The details of that 7,403 1 . are explained afterwards ? — Yes. 

1948. Is it not the fact? — I do not know. 

1 949. Still it is stated, and apparently without any contradiction, that 3s. 2</. 
in the pound is laid out in the Scariff" Union, before any food is given, to pay for 
the establishment r — I should doubt that fact very much. 

1950. Chairman.'] Does uot the paper which you have read to the Committee 
contradict that statement expressly and directly? — It does so. In the Scariff 
Union the in-maintenance and out-door reliefbas been 10s. 9 \d. in the pound, 
the salaries Is. \d. in the pound, and the other establishment expenses 1 i d., 
making in the whole Is. 8i d. establishment expenses and salaries expenses, as 
compared with 10s. Oi d., expended in direct relief. 

lOji. Colonel Dunne.] Would it not be easy to have the statement which I 
have piu forward verified, and if it is incorrect to have the incorrectness found 
out? — Yes. 

i9o2. M^ould there be any objection to that? — Not the least ; my observation 
morel}- aj>plicd to the lieading of that paper being calculated to mislead. 

^9j 3- 111 the additional papers relating to the distress which were last 
delivei-ed, I find 688 1 . per month set down for establishment charges in the 
Galway Union ? — The amount there estimated for the establishment during the 
montli of Fel)ruarv is 688 1 ., but there is a note upon that to this effect, “ The 
estimated establishment expenses include 249 1 . 7 s., being the proportion of 
salaries for the month at the yearly rate; also 33 /. for vent for the month, and 
227 ?. 15 s. 'Id. for temporary fever hospitals, and 178?. for other current ex- 
penses. The only amount that should be taken out is 227 /. for temporary fever 
hospitals ; tliat would leave 460 1 . for establishment expenses during the month. 
'J'here are several additional workhouses in occupation in tlie Galway Union, 
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’ vhich make the establietaent expenses very high, and they must be so as long 
as they ooiitimie. .„Imiiiisteied by the eounties themselfes, 

S-mal^ouT:mTwot.U^^^ 

„,dle they are in the employment ‘twnaL »o„l/otlfev- 

as an interference .Itu 

Irr the district to whioYeter„^,^^- 
;»;i:trcl74-a‘ refpi;S2t m aU times of the year, even in the 

Ta" -rbdi:;lX pllting'of the potato is going on early in this season to a 
employment 1 -The planting is going on 

ShmriL^i™ -Z^a^re not'Vevented from working by the operatron of the. 
Z“pd:d they cl not ‘-f tlZoTu^ relieved were 
,963. Have you any tend to get the country out of 

•F;:;x“~T;."SFS";a.« 

:S5iSS^z3tr.isix;.;s^ 

‘■ig'T'i,.. h... t...i - » .«•■«> " .l.i.l i.lU.« 

'l\^kirg tf.:Zk®l’5i:dTlX^^^^^ i-tead of throwing them upon the 
rites ?-I think it would be better not to do tliat. 
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1972. Do you think that the land can be cultivated in several districts if you 
do not do that, particularly in the distressed districts ? — I cannot answer in the 
affirmative that lands would in that case remain uncultivated which would 
otherwise be cultivated. 

1973. Has not the non-cultivation of land last year tended to i-eproduce 
famine? — I think great exertions were made last year to cultivate the land ; tlie 
reports we had from the inspector almost universally throughout Ireland last 
year showed that very great exertions were made, and that the resources of the 
people were used to the utmost in obtaining seed and cultivating the land ; and 
the failure that occurred was through the blight again, and through the bad 
harvest. 

1974. But in certain districts, if 'you look over the agricultural returns, you 
will find that not a quarter of the cultivation was carried out ; for instance, in 
Clare Island and Achill ? — My attention has not been drawm to that. 

1975. In districts where there are absentee landlords, is there more absence 
of eniployment than in other districts? — I should think there would be likely to 
be, from the landlords not being resident. 

1976. Would it not be fair that they should contribute by some additional tax- 
to the poor rates ? — That question is not connected with my official duties ; it 
comes to my mind more as a speculative question ; and upon the abstract justice 
of it I would rather not give an opinion. 

1977. In answer to Mr. Fagan, you said tliat you considered the present 
rating with respect to tithes a just one?— Yes, with one exception, which I 
pointed out. 

1978. Are you aware that, in some places, the poor-rate absorbs very nearly 
the whole, if not the entire, salary of the incumbent? — The rate is very heavy 
upon the owners of tithe. 

1979. And that salary is given for the performance of certain duties?^ — Yes. 

1980. Is it fair that the entire salary given to a person for the performance of 
duties should be absorbed by the poor-rates ? — I do not see how tithes can be dis- 
tinguished from other landed property. 

1981. Sir X. O'Brien.'] In your Tables for the information of Parliament, 
would it not be far better, for arriving at a sound conclusion, to state the highest 
and the lowest payments in course of collection, instead of adopting the practice 
nosv pursued of giving averages? — In the Tables that are now in preparation for 
Parliament the exact amount collected on every electoral division is stated. 

1982. Mr. P. Scropci] Would you have any difficulty in obtaining, through 
your inspectors and relieving officers of the unions, a return of the number of 
houses that have been levelled, and of families that have been turned out of 
such houses, in each union in Ireland ? — It would necessitate a minute inquiry 
by the inspectors, which is not precisely within the strict line of their duty. 
It could be done if the Government desired it. 

1983. Have you any reports sent you up regularly, as to tiie notices served 
upon the Boards of Guardians, of the intention of evicting persons under the 
Flvicted Destitute Poor Act of last Session ? — We have not any systematic returns 
upon that subject made to the office, but I believe the notices served upon the 
union officers have been moved for in Parliament. We only hear of those cases 
when the notices fail to be served ; then we are applied to sometimes to know 
whether the vice-guardians or the guardians, as the case may be, ought to bring 
ail action for the penalty under the Act. 

19S4. If notices were served of the intention to evict a certain number of 
persons, the workhouse being full, what means would there be of those persons 
obtaining shelter, the Board of Guardians being prohibited from giving relief, 
except in food?— The provisional power of the relieving officer extends to pro- 
viding lodging. 

1985. In a case of sudden and urgent necessity? — Yes. 

ig8(i. Would it be considered a case of sudden and urgent necessity, where the 
Board of Guardians had received notice for 48 hours ? — As soon as the relieving 
officer makes his report to the guardians the responsibility devolves upon them. 

1987. You consider that, in the case of the relieving officer having notice _48 
liours previous to the eviction, the relieving officer has the power to provide 
lodging for the parties evicted, and to continue to provide them with lodging 
so long as they are in the district and remain shelterless ? — I think he would 
Jiave the power to provide them, in the first instance, with lodging. 
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1088 And to continue to do so after the workhouse was full ?— After he had 
made L report to the Board of Guardians it would be no longer a provisional 
oSt atl Zir power to give relief out of the workhouse is limited to giving 

been carried, on on a large scale, 

and^numerous houses have been levelled, in the union of Kilrusli, and 
houses are at the same time full ; there is no power, therclore, ol gn mg for 
a len-th of time shelter to the parties evicted ; and, practically, they must letoit 
to the temporary hovels they may build under walls or hedges, or crowd into 
the ho 4 ls to the towns ?— There is no limit to the power of taking additional 
workhouses- if there should be a pressure from those parties the Boaid of 
GuiZus must resort to that, in the case of able-bodied men with families ; 

those whom they cannot relieve efficiently with food only. 

those wliom house-room to 

those Zo were rendered houseless by the levelling of houses, to the extent 
required ?— There is a good deal of workhouse accommodation provided m the 

’^'‘OT'i'ZxGm/ium.] Was the case of the Kenm-are Union brought espe- 
ciall? under the attention of the Poor-law Commissioners towards H'e close ot 
the last winter? Colonel Clark states that there were 118 persons out of 247 
in the workhouse, who refused to leave the workhouse when it was sought to obtain 
room by wiving them relief outside ; you reeolleet that eireiimstanee -N o 

iqqo^ He goes on to state, “ I am credibly informed that upwoto^ of 1,000 
dwellings had been levelled to the ground in this nuioii within the last ,12 

inonths^and the unfortunate starving inmates thrown on the wild world, with 

no shelter but the canopy of heaven or the union worklmiisc ; do yon recollect 
that statement of CoIomI Clark, the inspector of the Kenmai-e Union.— I was 
not acouainted with it till I saw it m that paper. . , , „ . ■ , 

1 00" AVas it not brought officially under the attention of the Commissioners ? 
-No doubt it was, but that might have been so without my personally 

Zoo^The st-atement is, that 1,000 dwellings have been levelled in that union 
to the course of 12 months; has that been verified, by the Commissioners r— 

I do not know what was done upon that ; I think it is a recent report. 

,00,. It is dated the 18th of December 1848 J-I do not know whether any 

further inquiry has been made upon that subject or not. 

,qq 6 It says that the inhabitants of those 1,000 dwellings had no, resource 
for stoltei- except the union workhouse ; did they tmd shelter in the union work- 
house of Kenmarer-Colonel Clark appears to speak ol it from hearsay in the 

first instancjj. ^ credibly informed was any special inquiry insti- 
tuted o'n the spot by the Poor-law Cominissiouers when they received this 

information from their own agent ?—Tliat was communicated to them from the 

spot, from the Kenmare Union. , ^ ^ -x . u. 

^IQOS You do not doubt its truth?— I have no reason to doubt its truth, he 

speaks of it as something that has been said to liim. , Hie lact that those very 
pZons who were evicted from the 1,000 dwellings iii the course of the year 
Zre now within the union, and with no shelter except ,n the worUionse, would 
be a difficult thing to verify. They are entitled to receive relief from the vice- 
guardians of the union, either out of door or m-door; but I do not know any- 
thing in confirmation of that statement of Colonel Clark. 

‘ 1000. AVhat steps were taken to enlarge the union workhouse aocommodation 
in the Union of Kenmare, with a view to meet the wants of so large a body ol 
persons displaced from their dwellings, and destitute within the year, the in- 
habitants of 1,000 dwellings?— It does not appear that they were all within the 
union and needing relief at the time. I cannot at this moment state ^ 
increase has taken place in the workhouse accommodation since the date ol that 
report ; but the viee-guardians have been changed, and the inspector has been 
changed in that union ; that has been very recently done. 

2000 . Have you watched the operation ol the quartcr-of-an-acre clause, 
not only to the 'Kenmare Union but tlironghout Ireland .—Yes ; 1 have seen 
from time to time the reports of the inspectors of the several unions upon that 

*“Zoi. What is your opinion of the operation of that clause, to comhination 
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with the M’ant of food that has existed ; has it accelerated the clearances, or has 
it not had that effect ?— I tliink in some instances it has accelerated the clearing 
system, hy making the people forego their holdings without a regular process of 
law, in order to entitle themselves to relief. On the other hand, there iiave been 
a great many arrangements of a collusive nature between the landlord and tenant, 
where an unreal surrender, which was fictitious, has been presented to tlie guar* 
•dians or tlie vice-guardians, and where the occupation was afterwards resumed. 

2002. In any one union where the buildings have been pulled down, and the 
applications for admission to the workhouse have been very numerous, have you 
traced wiiether the cause of those applications has been the quartcr-of-an-acre 

? >Jo, I do not think there has been any minute tracing of the causes of 

the applications in any particular union. 

2003. Tliere has been no general inquiry upon that subject instituted by the 
Poor-law Commissioners in Ireland ? — No. 

2004. With your knowledge of Ireland, are you favourable or unfavourable to 
the maintenance of the quarter-of-an-acre clause? — 1 think that it has been 
•attended with a great deal of distress, and 1 have no doubt with fatal consc- 
•quences to many persons ; on the other hand, it has certainly guarded the admi- 
nistration of relief against a good deal of abuse that would otherwise have 
occurred ; it is a distinct and arbitrary line that the administrators of relief are 
enabled to preserve, and which is better perhaps than any other which could be 
laid down to separate a class of persons as not entitled to relief. In the present 
state of things it may be necessary to preserve that guard against abuse, the 
number of persons seeking relief being so very great ; but I think it is on a very 
had principle indeed; and I think that even in ordinary times it might consign 
persons who were in actual need of relief, and dependent upon the relief for the 
preservation of their lives, to a fatal result. I certainly feel the necessity of a 
guard against abuse under present circumstances ; but at the same time, I am 
■averse to the principle of drawing so arbitrary a line between those who may 
receive relief and those who may not. 

2005. In ordinary times you would think it harsh, arbitrary, and unsound in 
principle ; in a period of famine, or of destitution from want of food, is not ite 
operation much more harsli, arbitrary, and much more cruel r — I think it arbi- 
trary, harsh, and bad in principle at all times; at the same time, circumstances 
which occurred before the enactment of that clause had raised a very strong case 
of necessity for its enactment, in order to guard against abuse under the ex- 
isting circumstances of Ireland. 

-2006. My question is, whether, if under ordinary circumstances it would be 
harsh and unsound in principle, in a period of famine it is not much more harsh 
and severe in its operation than in ordinary circumstances? — Itus more harsh 
and arbitrary in its effects at such a time. 

2007. If the object be the relief of the destitute, is not the restriction to a 
•quarter of an acre in a period of famine more harsh and more unsound in prin- 
ciple and less defensible than in ordinary circumstances? — Its action is more 
harsh and arbitrary in such a time, and its effects are very much wider felt ; 
.at the same time, tliere may be a necessity arising out of those very circum- 
stances ; we must weigh both considerations, and the balance of those consi- 
derations must govern the result. But being asked the question directly, I must 
•say that I would neither have made the law' what it is in that respect, nor would 
I preserve that clause. 

2008. You would not uphold it, with your experience ? — I would not uphold 
it ; but the question of immediately removing it under present circumstances, it 
having been enacted, may be a different one. 

2009. The potato famine now e.xisting, and the growth of the potato being 
lienceforth uncertain, and those circumstances rendering the subsistence of the 
lowest class in Ireland most precarious, would you think reference to those cir- 
cumstances, and with the experience of the last three years, recommend the 
upholding of the quarter-of-an-acre clause or not? — Being distinctly asked the 
question, I should recommend that it be not upheld. We have had a legal 
opinion, which venders the clause to a considerable e.xtent inoperative as regards 
the wives and families of persons who arc the occupiers of a quarter of an acre 
-of laud ; we have had a legal opinion that they are relievable, and that opinion 
gives rise to inconsistencies as between persons who do not. occupy a quarter of 
an acre of laud and those who do, which 1 think it would be desirable to remove, 
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because a maa evho occupies a quarter of an acre of land may say “ 
relieve my wife and children.” We cannot say to that person No, we vyll 
only relieve them on condition that you and your wife and children come into 
the^workhouse," We cannot legally give that answer, because we cannot take 
the occupiers of land into the workhouse. We can apply that test, and it is a 
very inipratant one, to a person who is not under that legal prohibition ; we can 
Ia7to 1dm “ If we are to relieve you, we will not relieve you separately, but 
we will take yon and your wife and your family into the vvorkhouse Iheie 
is therefore an inconsistency and an anomaly in the law as it now exists, under 

year, is to be traced in any degree, or in what degree, to the 

clause ?-No, I do not think there are any materials in our othce by which 

can be seen how much is traceable to the quarter-of-an-acre clause. _ 

■>010 If you issue an order to Colonel Clark, upon the spot, to institute that 
inquiry; can' you ascertain how far the quarter-of-an-acre clause oP™ ^ m 
that union r-Yes, I think we can. It would be “ 
inquiry, but it might be ascertained to some considerable extent how lar 

“’’coi'f C/minnan.l Have you considered the comparative effect, in producing 
evictions of a” provision in the law which exempts 4 l. occupiers from rating, 
and of this quarter-of-an-acre ehiuse ?--Both lend in 
evictions, but I have not at all weighed their “““f 

201 What is your opinion with reference to the effect v\ Inch the exemption 
from poor rates occup'iers under 4h has produced 

I have no materials on whieli to build any opinion as to * ““J 
the tendency, I conceive, would be to mdtice tlie owners of 4i. tenements to p 
rid of the tenants, and to consolidate those tepments into 

thev might not be put into the position m which they are now to a very large 
eSng ?f having to pay rates upon their property without receiving any rent 

*^°'20iq Mr P. Sa-ope.-] What is the evidence required by the 
Gnardmns a« to a person requiring relief having parted with all Ip land, with 
the exception of aWer of an acre -r-Tliere is no particular description ol 

Is'^it not'the fact that the guardians require a certificate from the bmliff 
of le^andlord under which the "party pldsP-They very often receive those 
<-prtifirates and they sometimes require them. ^ 

20, , Has it not'been reported to you as a frequent practice that Ipp.cert.- 
ficates^are refused till the poor man has quitted his hope, and pry often till he 
has levelled it r— There may be some cases of that kind reported by some of the 

that has been the practice, to that extent it would go pry far to 
make the quarter-of-an-acre clause responsible for the houses ping pulled down 
and tlmirates left houseless r-Yes; but I do not recollect distinctly any 

state, the nni^er 

Kenmare workhouse was calculated to contain when it was built . Five bund . 

'''10*8.™’’"™ state the amount of workhouse accommodation at the present 
moment!— One thousand nine hundred and thirty. , , 

2010 Mr P. 5'crope.] Is it full at present ?—l think It is quite full. , 

2020' Mr. G. C. LeJis.] Was there a temporary inspector in the exc iisivc 
charge of the union of Kenmare ’—Captain Omanney was in the pclusive 
charge of the union till about a month before Christmas ; he was tlip tpai ill 
S fler, and went away from his district for some 

then succeeded liim, and lie took, not exclu^ve charge o ^;|i Unions- 

but he took with the Kenmare Union the Cahirciveen and Killaraey Unions, 
now he has the Kenmare and Killarney Umons ; the Killai-ney Union is under . 
Board of Guardians, which he occasionally visits ; I think Ins attention is moie 

especially given to the Kenmare Unionp ^ 

2021. Is the Kenmare Union under vice-guardians Yes. 
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2022. Sir J. Graham.'] Will you take the first Irish Poor-Jaw Act into your . 
hand and look at the 106th clause ; you will find, about the middle of theclause, 
that an appeal is given to any person who is dissatisfied with the sum charged 
on any person therein ; has a construction been put upon that clause so that u 
anv proprietor shall, by a large outlay of money, improve his land and add to 
its' value, anon-improving landlord may call for a new valuation, if dissatisfied 
with the sura being put upon that land before its improvement .—i am not 
aware of aiiv decision having been given ; but it seems clear that if the proper 
rateable value was not assessed on the hereditament according to its improved 
state, any person would have the right of appeal under that section, taken in 
connexion with the 64 th section of the Act. 

2023 Taking those clauses together, public money being now advanced tor 
the improvement of the land in Ireland, if that clause remains uuguarded, as 
it now stands, is it not open to the danger that land improved by an outlay, 
even with the aid of public money, will be exposed to re-valuation on the com- 
plaint of those who do not improve their land? — Undoubtedly it is so. 

2024. If that is so, is it not a penalty on improvement under the law, as it 

now stands in Ireland? — Yes ; land improved will be subject to a higher rate, in 
consequence of its improved value. There has been an alteration of the Jaw 
wliich, when it takes effect, under the general valuation, will remove that objec- 
tion. When the general valuator for Ireland values for poor-rate (he has done 
so for some counties already, and he is in progress with others), that objection 
will be removed, because after his valuation any further improvement will not 
be subject to a right of appeal on account of value until another valuation takes 
place, which will be in 14 years. _ - ,• 

2025. You are now speaking of the tenement valuation whicli is pending, 

but which has made very little progress ? — ^Yes. , , • , * 

2026. But under the Poor-law valuation improved land may be subjected to 

a hio'her rating, on account of its improvement r A es. _ 

2027. Till the tenement valuation becomes general in Ireland, there is there- 
fore that penalty upon land improved, even with the aid of public money ? 

Yes. 

2028. Is that a satisfactory state of the law to continue r — No, I think not; if 
we are not to e.xpect more rapid progress in the tenement valuation than is now 
takino- place, it is very unsatisfactory, and it should be changed. 

2020. For all arrears of poor-rates upon tenements under 4 L the landlord 
alone"is responsible in Ireland ?—A’es ; if there is no lease made before August 
1843, the immediate lessor is responsible. 

2030. Have you proceeded against the immediate lessor for such rates in 

arrear ? Yes ; frequently the Boards of Guardians and Vice-Guardians have 

proceeded by action against the immediate lessors. 

2031. Have you power to proceed against them in the superior courts . les. 
203-2. What'is the effect of a judgment in the superior courts against the 

immediate lessor- — The judgment can be executed in the same way as a judg- 
ment in any action of debt. _ i • j 

2033. Docs that aft'ect the laud only on wdiich the arrear has arisen, or does 
it affect all the landed property of the immediate lessor?— It affects the land 
generally, the property of the immediate lessor. 

2034. To what extent does that aft’ect him ; does it afiect him to this extent, 
that if he does not pay after the judgment, a sale of his land may take place ? — 

1 believe so. 1 i- 1 1 r 1 

2035. That is in the case of property where he is immediately liable ior tfie 
arrear, viz., tenements under 4 L Let us try the case where the lessee has -s acated 
the land, mid ceases to cultivate and occupy tlie land, and the land is. thrown 
upon the hands of tlie owner; have you proceeded in that case for the arrear 
against the immediate lessor r — The immediate lessor would become liable, by 
the Poor-law Act, for those arrears as soon as iie got into the condition of occupier 
of the land, which would be wlieii the next rate was made on the land 
untenanted after tlie loss of his tenant. 

2036. When the new rate was struck, the immediate lessor ior that new rate 
w'ould be regarded as the occupier of that deserted land ? — A es. 

2037. Failing to pay tlie arrear due upon that land, have you tlie power, under 
the existing law, of proceeding in the superior courts ag'ainst tlie immediate 
lessor, as you have in a case where he is. immediately liable for a tenement 
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,,„der il ’-We have not the potvet of proceeding, in the superior courts, but 
ne ly pmceed by civil hill, before the t,,„ ,,,irta„t- 

2038. Have you ^ 

■Sfe^t ™;'bf rr^stond, -and if register^l will have the effect of a judgment 
Thin! "r”as°e!''Iu the consequeuces would ff -;thlve“sf 

view of tlie law is coirect, b) tl e flc=i=t'int-barrister, and removing 

ceeding somewhat circiiitous, fiis 1 - x > court to be registered in the 

the judgment from the lirW tL I believe 

supeJior^courts, you arrive at a occasion, 

it to be so, from what uas stated in „,„T;n.vtion of the law, that the judg- 

2041. If it should turn out, on a courts, that 

ment by the assistaiit-barnstei canno _ _ P power over the 

would be the only ™Pf f !L rem nndlr the eiyil bill 

land, as m the case of a 4/. tenemen . ’ , I party, and likewise 

decree would he against the goods and c attels ol the par j, 
avainst the person, if the debt were above lo i. itself ’—No. 

io42. Bn? there would not be the power ’>’? ‘’ hltw of Ireland now 

2043. Therefore, in the case of a tenement t ‘ ^ removal of 

underlease; supposing the ‘™^y the occupier ’—I should think it would 

“iiiTSe heoam^ 

was an unexpired lerm. , , I not touched- 

think not. i,.,ri o-atip off to America, and had left 

2046. In that case, where the tenant jt not require 

the land altogether, ™ ti hating an ’interest ?— It would, 

some ™ ™ yim h-ave proceeded and got judgment m 

the rimfrclurts. till .Inceeded /o euforeehhe judgment lu the manner 
you pointed out ?— Not m any case. having property against which 

2048. Was that by reason as Vr 

sSEESclSs^ 

Ireland that the question -arose. ^ uroceed ?— Yes; I think all 

trsVolltllorpllle:; ‘he ,and, there being notinug 

you in every case clJlt 

judgment against a"”® Poitio f th p p T .ai„st one gen- 

SlTid the;“S^ Ihsc. whether it'wonld not he necessary 

rowersriiVd“!«^^^^ 

Sr "aSrr ^llm^iate lessors 

unless they reside out of the county. 2053. You 
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2053. You have never been obliged to resort to the mode of selling the land r 

. the question arose in one individual case. I think it v/as referred to the 

solicitors of the Commissioners to advise, and I am not sure what i)as been done ’ 
with it since, but 1 could ascertain. It was apprehended that difficulties would 
arise with regard to the nature of the estate ; the entire freehold not being 
vested in the party we wore proceeding against. 

2054. Would you think it, according to your experience, advisable to have 
remedies more effectual for going against the land where the immediate lessor 
does not pay the rate ?— 1 should think greater facility might be provided than 
that which exists in the present state of the law ; but certainly there would be 
cases in which it would be a great hardship upon the owner of property ; he 
ought to be put in possession of the unexpived term if you proceed against 

2055. I am speaking of the case where the immediate lessor is liable to pay 

the rate? I do not know what difficulties the present state of tlie law miglit 

present; I should think some cases might be thrown into Chancery, if we do 
endeavour to enforce the sale of land. 

2056. Supposing you are to sell the interest of the immediate lessor, how do 
you know who is the immediate lessor ?— We have very often great difficulty in 
learning who is the immediate lessor. 

2057" What mode do you take to ascertain that? — We apply to the agent or 
to the proprietor for information upon that subject. _ _ 

2058. Do not you iind that you are very often mistaken upon that point r — 

Yes. . , • £ 

2059. Are not great expense and inconvenience occasioned in consequence oi 

the Act in trying to get at the immediate lessor r — Yes ; but the Act authorizes 
us, if we do not know who is the immediate lessor, to write the words “ imme- 
diate lessor.” _ . , 

2060. It is open to a person who you say is the immediate lessor to contest 
the fact of his being the immediate lessor, upon an actiou brought against liim t 
— Yes. 

2061. Has not that entailed great expense? — It has. 

2062. From your experience of the working of the Act, do you think, with 
regard to the rating of immediate lessors, it is advisable to continue the Act, or 
to have it repealed ? — I think on the whole the security is better for the rates 
u{>on those small tenements against immediate lessors than any security we 
should have against occupiers. 

2063. Even with all those difficulties which now exist? — Yes. At the same 
time 1 think some of the present difficulties might be removed by the Legis- 
lature ; and it occurred to me that the parlies immediately receiving rent from 
the occupiers of those tenements might he made liable for the rate. 

2064. When there is a portion of ground divided and subdivided, have you 
not a difficulty in ascertaining «ho is the occupier of those portions ? — The occu- 
pier is the person actually found in occupation. 

2065. Can you determine with great facility who is in the actual occupation 
of any' specific portion of ground? — That can be more easily determined; but it 
is very difficult to say wlio is the immediate lessor. 

2066. Have any specific alterations occurred to your — No ; it is a subject of 
great difficulty ; it is very difficult for anybody but a lawyer well acquainted with 
the laws of real property to devise an alteration. 

2067. With regard to a civil bill decree, on the former day I asked you 
whether you could not, by registering the decree, give it the effect of a judgment ; 
I find I was wronff in that ; 'but, according to your ojiinion, it would be of no 
value to. register a" civil bill decree, in order to give it the efficacy of a judgment 
in the superior courts? — I am scarcely competent to answer that. I do not 
know that there is any accumulation of arrears of rates at present upon the pro- 
perties, which makes it necessary to resort to such an extreme measure as that of 
selling land ; the only instance in which I recollect the question arising is the 
one 1 mentioned, where a large amount was due from one gentleman whose 
personal proiierty would not satisfy it. 

2068. Have all the arrears of immediate lessors, and also of untenanted lands, 
been paid off ? — No. 

2oGg. In those cases where there are arrears which have accumulated, and 
whicli are still existing, would it not be very advisable to have the power of 
, O selling 
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selling the lands of the persons who owe those arrears?— I certainly shoidd prefer 

that to i'oregoing the rates when once imposed. _ .. . -ii i 

2070. For that purpose would it not be convenient to give the civil bill decree 

the efficacy of a iudgment in the superior courts?— Yes. . 

2071. Sir/. Gratam.-] In the Olifden Union it appears that of the estimated 
rent roll of 19,000 ?., 9,000?. is unoccupied; if that state of things continues, 



will it not present a very urgent necessity for some summary mode ot malcmg 
the land itself responsible for the growing arrears of rates ?— Yes, it will, it that 
state of things continues. 



2072. Is uot that the fact, that out of a rental of the estimated value of 19 , 000 /. 
a year, 9,000/. is unoccupied in the union of Clifden?— I do not think that m 
the Clifden Union there is any very great arrear of rates actually imposed which 

2071 . But if so large a proportion of the whole as I have mentioned, 9,000 /. 
a year of the rental, compared to 1 9,000 /., be for any length of time unoccupied, 
the progress of the arrear will be very rapid ? — No doubt it will. . 

2074. And unless there be some change of the law made, which shall give a 
summary remedy against the land itself, the arrears will go on increasing r— 
Yes 

2075. You remember the Cholesbury_ case, in Buckinghamshire, which 

brought the Poor-law in England to a crisis .' Yes. * . - v 

2076. Is not the case of the Clifden Union of a similar nature to that •"-7 1 es. 

2077. - What is your opinion of the operation of the poundage proportion ot 
the valuation, as regards the tenant’s moiety; how has that worked, in your 
opinion ?— Where the valuation is fair and just and right, I do not see any 
objection to the working of it ; but very often the valuation is much below what 
it ought to be, and in that case an undue proportion of the rate falls upon the 

landlord. . . t 1 1 11 

2078. The tenement valuation, if brought into operation in Ireland, uould 

rectify that defect ? — Yes. . . u * 

2070. But till the tenement valuation is brought into operation throughout 
Ireland, is there not a tendency in all unions where the tenant interest predomi- 
nates, and the valuation is in their power, to tamper with the valuation, with a 
view to reduce the valuation below the rent, and thereby to throw the whole 
burden upon the landlord?— Yes, that has operated to some extent m the valu- 
ations which have been made. It is in the power of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners to have re-valuations made ; but since the Tenement Valuation Act was 
passed, it has been avoided, except in very extreme cases. It is m the power ot 
the Poor-law Commissioners to appoint a valuator themselves ; but the law 
having now provided for valuations in another and far better way, by a_pnerai 
valuator, as little is done as possible by the Commissioners ; but the evil ot the 
old valuations remains, which have been governed, many of them, by the tenant s 
interest, in the manner you describe. , • , . ^ 

2080. It is open, under the Poor-law valuation, tampered with by the tenant s 
interest in the separate unions, to the objection of the fraudulent transter ot an 
undue proportion of the rate to the landlord ?— Yes, it is open -to that. 

2081. Where is the advantage of that poundage regulation ; even where traud 
does not appear, where is the advantage of the charge being so divided ; is it not 
complex? — Yes, it is. 

2082. Beino- complex, even if fraud does not hereafter operate upon it as it 

has done, wherein is the advantage of it ?— Assuming the object to be to divide 
the rate between the occupier and the landlord, I do not know any other mode 
that could effect it. ■ *1. * 

2083. If it be an attempt by Act of Parliament to enforce low letting, _ is that 
a legitimate object, or a practicable object, in your opinion ? It is not legitimate. 

2084. Can you discover any other object in that clause except such an 

attempt?— The direct object of the Act was, I suppose, to tax the land ord in 
proportion to the rent which he received from the property, and to fix the rest 
upon the occupier. . . 1 . *i 

2085. The lower his land was let the less was his proportion ; that was the 
intention, was it not?— Yes ; the smaller the rent he received, the less he would 

have to pay for rate. ■ -c. ^ i 

2086. Was that an intention which, in your opinion, justified so complex an 
arrano-ement ? — No, 1 should not have recommended that course. 

® 2087. On 
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2087. On the whole, with your experience, the tenement valuation not having 
yet come into general operation, and the Poor-law valuation being the valuation 
that is in general operation, in which there is an interest to tamper with the 
valuation with reference to the poundage proportion, would you recommend, the 
poundage proportion to be maintained? — Assuming the object to be to divide 
the rate between the landlord and the tenant, I am not aware of any other mode 
by which it could be effected. 

‘ 2088. Docs not the rate at last fall upon the land ; is it not a deduction from 
the rent? — I am assuming the object to be to divide it between the two parties, 
the landlord and the tenant. 

2089. What is the advantage of the Irish mode over the English mode, under 
which the occupier pays the whole rate, and pays so much less rent? — I am not 
prepared to recommend the Irish mode of rating over the English mode, which 
is, rating the occupier of any property. ^ 

2ogo. If the land were made responsible in the last resort, in case of an arrear 
of rate arising against the owner, what objection would you see to making the 
occupier liable for the whole rate ?— Tiiat is the course that in the first instance 
1 should certainly have recommended, rating the occupiers for the whole where 
the occupiers are rated at all. 

2091. Instead of rating them with a moiety, you would have recommended 
rating them for the whole ? — Yes. 

2092. Mr. Napier^ Are they not now rated for the whole? — \es, in the first 

instance. _ r . - v 

2093. The occupier pays the wdiole rate in the first instance i — i es. 

2094. The landlord’s proportion is merely a matter of deduction afterwards? 

—Yes. , , 

2095. Mr. P. Scrope^ In the case of land held under lease, if the occupier 
were made responsible for the whole rate, the landlords would go free and pay 
nothing? — They would feel it with regard to the rent. 

2096. But not if the tenant were under lease, and were able to pay the full 
rent?— No, not in the case of a lea.se. 

2097. In the case of a lease the landlord would, if such an alteration of the 
law were made, be free, and the tenant would pay the whole rate? Yes. 

2098. Sir J. Graham.'] That objection is confined to the case of leases ?— Yes. 

2099. Mr. P. ScTope.] Do you think that the cases of tenants under lease 
would adjust themselves so immediately to an alteration of the law^ without very 
great hardship intervening to the occupying tenants before the adjustment took 
place; must they not be ground down almost to pwder by the rate before the 
rent would be reduced, so as to give them credit for the rates that they paid ? — 
Yes ; if no especial provision were made to meet those cases of lease, it would be 
some time before the rent would be affected. 

2100. Mr. Herbert^ Are you aware that there is a very considerable amount 

of property in the shape of ground-rents for public offices, which are now free 
from rate? — Yes. , ... 

2101. Have you had correspondence on the subject from many unioris in Ire- 
land ?— Yes, we have had a good deal of correspondence upon the subject from 
many unions in Ireland ; they have asked our advice upon the point. 

2102. I believe it is tlie opinion of your law advisers, that under the present 
law, rents received from public offices, such as gaols, court-houses, infirmaries, and 
barracks, are not liable to be rated ' — There has been a decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, to the effect that proprietors receiving rents from public build- 
ings are not liable to be rated for poor-rates. 

2103. Are you of opinion that the law should be changed in that respect '. I 
think it should be changed. 

2104. Is there any principle of justice whatever on which the best paid and 
the best secured rents in Ireland now should escape from^rating ? No ; I should 
recommend, certainly, an alteration in that respect. 

2105. Are you aware that, in the city of Cork, there is an enormous amount 
of property of that description now free from rating ? — A very large^ amount, I 
have understood, in that union particularly. The recorder of the city^ of Cork 
decided that such property was rateable. There were contrary decisions in 
other parts of Ireland ; the recorder of Londonderry decided different!}', and 
it was decided ]>y assistant-barristers differently, till this decision took place 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; and I have heard of one case in which au 
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a?sisfant-barrister, since that decision, has decided that such rents ought to be 
rated. The law, therefore, is in an uncertain state; and I should recommend 
declaratory words to make it clear they were rateable and to what extent. 

2iob. Have you any other suggestion to make upon that subject?— I would 
put the proprietors of those rents on the same footing as the proprietors of rents 
received from private tenements, that is, excusing the public body from the rate, 
according to the principle recognised. But there is no reason wiiy the rent- 
owner should not be made liable for such an amount of rate as he would be liable 
for if he had, instead of a public tenant, a private one. I do not think he should 
be rated beyond that. 

2107. "Would it not be necessary to have power to enforce the trustees, or the 
persons having the management of such institutions, to declare who was their 
immediate landlord ; how are you to get at him otherwise ?— I am not aware 
that there is any difficulty upon that point ; it is generally notorious who is the 
immediate lessor in such cases 

2108. How are you to get the names of the lessors, and at the rent paid?— If 
there was any occupier of the property, I think it would be within the province 
and power of one of the Poor-law Inspectors to require information. 

2109. Would it not be necessary, if that [u-inciple were adopted, to force the 
trustees to declare the rent and the name of the lessor ; because how otherwise 
would you be able to rate the rent payable on the premises ?— Unless we knew 
the amount of the rent we could not very well rate it. 

2110. You could not rate it upon the valuation, as you would rate any other 
tenement ?— No, it should be the exact rent. 

2111. Mr. Monsell] You stated that the Board of Guardians of one union had, 
under the provisions of the 34th section of the Poor Law, agreed to equalize tiie 
rate on the whole union ? — Yes, tiiey did. 

2112. Have they reverted to the system of electoral divisions? — They have. 
Before the passing of the Poor-law Extension Act, they reverted unanimously 
to the system of electoral divisions. 

21 13. Ho YOU know what induced them to do that? — I do not. 

2114. Did they not send a memorial to the Poor-law Commissioners upon the 
subject?— I think it is very likely that they did. 

2115. Mr. Herbert.'] Are you aware that in some cases landlords have given 
notice, and have evicted the whole of iheir tenantry? — No, I have not heard 
of that. 

211 6. The Act requires that notice should be given of the intention toevict 
persons at least 48 hours before the eviction takes place, therefore a notice at 
any longer period before the eviction would do? — Yes, I suppose a notice for 
any longer period would do. 

2117. Is there any necessity for parties following up that notice, having once 
given it? — No, there is no necessity for their acting upon it. 

2118. Having once given the notice, they may act upon it within an un- 
limited period? — 'I'hat is a legal question, upon wliicli 1 do not like to express 
an opinion. 

2119. Have any cases come within your knowledge of parties having acted 
upon a notice a long time after they had given it ? — No, I have not any know- 
ledge of such cases. 

2120. Mr. Clements.] Can you lay before the Committee the abstracts of the 
last audited accounts? — I have laid the abstracts before the Committee of the 
House of Lords, and 1 think it would be available for this Committee if desired. 

2121. Sir L. O’Brien.] There is one practice which you adopt which is in- 
convenient ; you allow a repetition of applications ; persons that apply to the 
Boards one week, and after full examination of their cases, are refused, can 
immediately apply again ; so that week after week the time of the Boards is 
taken up with applications of the same parties, and the Boards have again to 
decide on the same cases? — It would be very difficult to prohibit that; tlie cir- 
cumstances of the applicant may change, and althougli they may refuse tlie 
application one week upon good grounds, there may be a change which may 
make it necessary within a short period that he should be relieved. Nor do I 
think that any regulation which should have the effect of preventing tlie repe- 
tition of applications for relief to tlie Board of Guardians would be legal ; it 

would 
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hear and decide upon cases of. relief. 7TJ 

2 122. Have you heard of any cases where there has been a tendency to divide i3>Jarcn 1049. 
the lands in order to bring them within the 4 1. valuation ? — No, 1 have not heard 
of any such cases. . 

2123. Could you give a return of the amount of rates that is paid throughout 
Ireland'by immediate lessors ?— The whole amount within any particular period 
might be obtained. 

2124. You could not distinguish the parties called upon to pay rates who have 
received no rent?— No, that could not be given from official sources. 

2125. Are not the workliouses now which were built for the purpose of hold- 
ing infirm persous filled with the able-bodied, and are not infirm persons who 
we were promised would be taken off our hands, in fact thrown back upon the 
country, in consequence of the small allowances that are given them by the 
Boards of Guardians; and do they not present themselves at our houses and in 
our streets, as much as they did before the Poor-law was enacted ?— The infirm 
class are relieved to some extent out of the workhouse. The main workhouses 
are used chieflv for the reception of able-bodied and their dependents. 

2126. Do you think in the distressed unions the workhouse system has, on the 
whole, succeeded ?— I think it has had a very great effect in checking the extent 
of out-door relief that would otherwise be given. 
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Edward Senior, Esq., called in ; ami Examined. 

2127. Chairman.} WHAT office do you hold?— I am wliat is now called a 

Poor-law Inspector. . , , 5 t 

2128. Ill what part of Ireland have the Commissioners placed you.— in the 

north-east of Ireland. . , t j j 

2129. In what counties?— The counties of Antrim, Armagh, Londonderry, 
Down, and Tyrone. 

2130. Does that include the town of Belfast ? — Yes. 

2131. How long have you been in that district ?— I have been employed 
about 1 1 years in my present office, during which period I have spent the last five 
years in the north of Ii'elaud, liaving been a short time previously in the south- 

2132. “Wliere were you before that time ?— I was before that time in the mid- 
land districts, or the northern districts of England, and in South \A ales. 

2 1 33. Then you are acquainted with the operation of the Poor-law 111 England, 

and also in Ireland ? — Yes. . - tj 11 tt 

2134. What are the names of the unions which you inspectr-—Ballycastie, 

Ballymena, Ballvmoney, Belfast, Larne, and Lisburnej those are in the county 
of Antrim. In "the county of Armagh, the two unions of Armagh and Lurgan. 
In the county of Down, lianbridge, Downpatrick, and Newtownards. In the 
comity of Londonderry, Coleraine, Maghernfelt, Newtownhmavady ; and in the 
county ot 1 yroiie, the unions of Cookstowii and Dangannoii, . 

o.si 03 ='35- 
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2135. Making, in all, 17 unions? — Yes. 

2136. What is the population of the whole r — It is about one-seventli of the 
population of Ireland. 

2137. Has the Poor-law, as far as your observation goes, worked well m the 
district under your inspection ? — I think it has. 

2138. Have the rates been well paid ? — Very well paid. 

2139. What is the highest rate in any electoral division, and what is the 
lowest? — About 7 s. in the pound annual is the highest, and the lowest is pro- 
bably under Is. in the pound. 

2140. Was the 7 s. in the pound paid ? — Yes. 

2141. What is the general average of the I’ates in the different electoral divi- 
sions in your district ? — It is very difficult to give a general average, but probably 
it is 2s. in the pound. 

2142. In most cases would it exceed 2s.? — I should put 2s. as being about 
the average, annually. 

2143. What would the expenditure of the 7 s. rate cover, as regards the 
number of months? — Twelve months. 

2144. In what year was that ? — It was the last rate struck. 

2145. In which electoral division was it?— Tn an electoral division in the 
Lurgan Union. 

2146. Did that rate exceed the average expenditure in that union r — 1 think 
it did, for it included the repayment of the advance that was made under the 
Temporary Relief Act. 

2147. How much was that advance? — I cannot distinguish between the 
amount for the expenditure and the amount of the advance. 

2148. What was the average amount collected in the whole union of Lurgan ? 
— I have no returns that will show the amount satisfactorily. 

2149. Was it not considerably lower than 7 s. in the pound ? — Yes. 

2150. The return placed before Parliament gives it as 3 s. 3 1 d., and the 
expenditure for 12 months appears to have been only 2 s. lOd. ? — I presume that 
to be correct. 

2151. Has the test of giving relief only in the workhouse been satisfactorily 
applied in your district? — Very satisfactorily. The. Boards of Guardians have 
at their own expense very considerably enlarged the workhouses : in some in- 
stances they have increased the original w’orkhouse accommodation fourfold, and 
usually by good permanent additions, in preference to temporary sheds and 
buildings, which do not so satisfactorily accomplish the object. 

2152. Those great additions which have been made have enabled them to 
apply the test of the workhouse to all the cases that presented themselves? 
Yes, with the exception of cases of sickness, where the parties were unable to be 
removed to the workhouse, and cases of sudden and urgent necessity. 

2153. Can you state in what unions the exceptions have occurred? — In the 
county of Antrim, the Ballymoney Union gives out-door relief; in the county ot 
Armagh, the union of Armagh does the same ; in the county of Down, the union 
of Banbridge gives out-door relief; in the county of Londonderry no out-door 
relief is given in mv district ; in the count}' of Tyrone the unions of Cooks- 
town and Dungannon give out-door relief: but 1 may, perhaps, shorten tlie 
statement by observing, that the aggregate is only 50 Z. a week for all those 
unions united. 

2154. Was any out-door relief given in any' case under the second section of 
the Act? — Not in a single instance. But the pauperism in the workliouses is 
very large ; in one union it is as large as three per cent., and in others it is two 
per cent. 

2155. Is all that number accommodated in the workhouses? — \es. 

2156. By additional buildings? — By additional buildings. 

2157. Without overcrowding the houses?— Without overcrowding the houses 
in the smallest degree ; and the best proof that the buildings have not been 
overcrowded is, that no infectious diseases have prevailed in any of those work- 
houses for a period of IS months. 

2158. is it your opinion that that system is conducive to economy? — I am 
convinced that it has been the most economical system, and I am convinced, 
moreover, that it has avoided the demoralization of the people, which must have 
ensued under the system of giving out-door relief. 

2159. Do you conceive that ihc in-door relief which has been given 

has 
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hiis been sufficiently nmple to meet the destitution of the district ?-No one faier, E. ,. 

who can be legally admitted is refused ; by wh]ch I mean to state, ‘hat if 
the husband relbsed workhouse relief, the family would no be ™ 

absence, supposing him to live in the union, inasmuch as that relief would be 

illciial ■ but all legal relief is given. ..if- •*. 

2^1 60. In those cases in which out-door relief was given, in what form was it 
given (—Principally in the form of cooked food ; one pound of oatmeal or Indian 

meal, to which water is added. , , r j o n • r o 

2161 Was the relief given entirely in cooked food?— One union followed a 
diflerent course ; contrary to my advice, the relief in that union was given in 

^^1^62. What xvasthe motive which induced the guardians in that union to 
reject your advice ?— They presumed that it would be more economical , that it 
would save some expense in cooking and other small matters. 

2163. Did they find it so ? — I think not. , 

2104 Are you able to institute any comparison between the expense in that 
union Id the expense in other unions ?-Thc rate ot pauperism was larger there 
than elsewhere; but it was not larger to an extent which did any serious 

Do you apprehend that more parties would come forward to take relief 
in mcLy than in cooked food!-I do. , I may stato that the 
out-door relief in Ireland is attended with peculiar difficulties. ^ The 
labouring population, even in the best districts in Ireland, is one of extreme 
poverty ;®not^one in which destitution is common, but m which there is general 
poverty; they are not ordinarily supported by wages, as in England. It is, 

Lrefore, almost impossible to draw the line. If you offer the workhouse to a 
hundred persons you will find that, probably, not five 

were full, all the 95 would apply at once for out-door relief, which you would 

Them thrcOTsideration of that fact, and the feeling prevailing amongst 
the'people, induce you to think that it is indispensable to provide enlarged work- 

house accommodation ? — Certainly. _ - , 1 aw } 

2167. You consider that that is the mam turning point of the .‘’“Of Law ( 

I do ■ but I must guard that answer by statrng, that there are districts in Ireland 
where I apprehend the workhouse system alone can never clear ns of the present 

there much employment on railways or other public works, in 
your district, during the last two years ?-Very little. 

^ 2 1 6q To what amount ?— A railway was constructed from Belfast to the town 
of Ballymena, a length of about 30 miles; and there was some embankment 
carried m on Lough Foyle; and the Ulster Railway has been prolonged from 

"^Tiyo*! When were those works in progress? -They were in progress during 
the last three years, but they were all finished previously to the last winter, in 
the month of April last they were finished. j * j 

2171. During the last summer and the last winter the Committee untestand 
you to say that there has been little or no employment m public works . I may 
say that there has been no assistance vyhatever in that way. 

2172. Has there been much employment by private parties. Yes, very 

what parties (-Principally by the landlords who advanced funds 
to the occupiers. The sums advanced by Government, under the Land Improve- 
ment Act, have been exceedingly useful. .1 . a . v TT.,.«11„ what 

2174. What kind of work was undertaken under that Act ’—Usually what 

is called the thorough drainage, the Deanston system. . , 

2175. You mean draining fields, as opposed to arterial draining .--Yes. 

2176. Did several proprietors combine to give employment togetlier, or was 
the employment usually given by individuals singly i— It was usually given by 

”'‘^"j‘l““j5idVe\rmers having leases, or any beneficial interest m the lands, 
give employment ?-TTiey did to the utmost of their means. 

Deland suffers, like the other districts of Ireland, Irom having a 
population and an extremo subdivision oi the lands, with very little capital m 
ihe hands of the occupiers. g 
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2178. Have the occupyiug farmers generally any capital with which they can 

employ labourers ? — Very little. , 

2179. Do you tliink they have been living upon their capital in the last few 

years ?— I apprehend that their capital is almost consumed, and that they are 
nearly in a ruined state. _ _ u • -> 

2180. To what class of occupiers do you refer in making that observation ? — 
To the small farmers, who almost in the whole of the district in the north of 
Ireland constitute the great body. 

2181. Holding how many acres ’—Holding usually under 20 acres of arable 

land. 

2182. Then the Committee are to understand that the employment given in 
your district was given by the landed proprietors, through the medium ot 
the Government loans under the Land Improvement Act?— Through the 
medium of the Government loans, or their own resources ; if a person has only 
a life interest in property I apprehend that he more usually borrows the money 
for the purpose. 

2183. Have the works upon which men have been emploi'cd generally been 
profitable and reproductive ? — I think so. 

2184. Do you consider that the employment is likely to be temporary, or that 

it will continue?— I apprehend it will be permanent. _ , 

2185. Why? Beinsj of a reproductive nature it will require additional em- 

ployment again to keep up the high system of cultivation. The present state of 
cultivation is an extremely imperfect one, though an improving one. I should 
state that agriculture on the whole in that district has improved during tlie last 
pressure. 

2186. You state that the drainage has been found profitable, and that the 
agriculture has been improved ; from the operation of those two causes, do 
you apprehend that the people will be more employed in future than^ they have 
been hitherto, and that the number tlirowu upon the rates will be diniiuislied ? 
Assuming that no change takes place in the law, I entertain that opinion. 

2187. In w’hat law? — I mean, assuming that no additional taxation be imposed. 

2188. Have the works been undertaken for the purpose of merely keeping 

down the rates, without reference to the remuneration to be derived from the 
works themselves ?— Both causes, I apprehend, have operated ; tiie works would, 
I think, have been undertaken in many instances if no Poor-law had been in 
existence. j • 1 j- • 

2189. Generally speaking, were labourers who were located in the district, 
or were strangers, employed upon those drainage works? — ihe residents in tiie 
electoral division, what is called the cottier population, were employed upon 

those works. , i o t - i 

2190. Were they generally emploj'ed by the day, or at piece-work. In Doth 
ways. 

2191. Which prevailed most? — I should apprehend piece-work. 

2192. What was the usual rate of wages? — There was such a scale as would 
enable a labourer to earn about Is. a day. 

2193. Do you consider that that was sufficient to enable a man to support a 

family? — Barely sufficient. _ , j , o 

2194. What was the amount of out-door relief given to each adult . One 

pound of meal. . , 

2195. What does that cost? — About 2 d. a week, including cooking and all 
expenses ; that was about the charge in the last winter ; but it probably costs 
less at the present moment. 

2196. You stated that you considered that the employment would be con- 
tinued if no additional taxation were laid upon the district; what additional 
taxation do j'ou refer to? — I must be aware of the fact, that it is in contempla- 
tion to impose additional taxation. 

2197. Are apprehensions entertained with regard to taxation, arising from 
the amended Poor-law, in the district itself?— I think that danger has passed 
away. 

2198. Are any apprehensions entertained as to the power of the district to 
support its own poor? — The majority of the rate-payers in the north of Ireland 
hope, now that they have almost turned the corner, as far as the present Poor- 
law taxation is concerned, when once relief is confined to the workhouse, tlic 
appreliensioii may be considered pretty nearly over under the existing law. 

2199. Ill 
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2199. In what relation does the district which you inspect stand to the rest 
of Ireland with regard to the density of its population? — The northern district 
is as densely peopled as any other district of Ireland ; with regard to the number 
of acres of arable land, if you take its population with regard to its capital, it is 
richer than other districts. 

2200. Is there much subdivision of land in that district? — A great deal. 

2201. What is the usual size of the holdings ?— Under 20 acres of arable 
land. 

2202. Is the improvement in the land so subdivided progressive ? — I think it 
is, but I am sure that that extreme subdivision of land cannot last in the absence 
of the potato, and that there are causes steadily at work which will, in the long 
run, diminish the extent of that subdivision; that, in other words, parties who 
hold less than five acres must in the natural course of events be unable to pay 
the rents and be ejected, and they will probably go to America, the funds being 
supplied for that purpose by the sale of their interest in the land, termed tenant- 
right. 

2203. Who supply the funds for the purchase of the interest in the land? — 
The adjoining occupiers, who obtain possession of the land. 

2204. Do those occupiers buy the land subject to its present rate of rent? — 
Certainly. 

2205. And is there still a desire on the part of the occupiers to possess them- 
selves of land on those terms ? — I think there is, or was when I left Ireland two 
week’s ago. 

2206. Has the value of the goodwill risen or fallen within the last four or five 
years? — It has fallen about two-thirds within my recollection. 

2207. How much was it some five or six years ago ? — £. 10 or 12 1. an acre ; 
but it is exceedingly difficult to estimate it, to strike an average, for it varies in 
each union. 

2208. Though it is difficult to strike an average, does it depend upon the 
locality, upon the town or other advantages, or the custom of estates ? — It is 
governed by both causes, but very much by the custom of the estate, and by the 
confidence felt in the landlord that the rent will not be raised. 

*22og. Do you mean that the goodwill which five or six years ago would have 
sold for 9 /. or 1 0 ?. now sells for between 2 1. and 4 1. ? — Precisely, and at that 
nominal price there w’ould be, under existing circumstances, a great difficulty 
in obtaining a purchaser. 

221 0. Is the same rent paid now as formerly ? — The same rent is paid nomi- 
nally, but a very large proportion of the rent goes back to the tenant in return 
for improvements. No landlord has now the same sum to spend which he had 
two or three years ago. 

2211. Do the Committee understand you to say that there are still parties 
who are willing to purchase farms at the same rents as were formerly paid ? — 
No general reduction has taken place in the rents, nominally so called, and 
there is still, I believe, a general wish to purchase. But it is extremely difficult, 
speaking of several counties and different estates, to avoid misleading the Com- 
mittee by descriptions, which may be accurate of one part but inaccurate of 
another. 

2212. Do you think that the opinion is becoming general among the people 
that a farm of five acres is not sufficient to give employment to a man or support 
to his family ? — I believe that feeling to be universally shared alike by the owners 
and the occupiers. 

2213. What is the cause of that feeling? — -The failure of the potato crop, and 
the increased amount of corn now necessary to feed the occupier, leaving out the 
element of rent. 

2214. But even with the potato, were five acres sufficient to support a family 
comfortably ? — No. 

2215. liad the population any other resources ? — In some parts of the north 
of Ireland hand-loom weaving was general as an employment. 

2216. In what state is that manufacture at present? — In a bad state; it was 
in a bad state before the failure of the potato crop, owing to the competition of 
tbe power-loom. 

2217. Do you think that the progress of machinery has had the effect of 
impoverishing and driving out the hand-loom weaving in Irelaitd ? — It has had 
a steady tendency to that effect, and which must in the end prevail ; but the 
extremely low manner in which the Irish are supported has enabled the people 
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in that district, joined to their habits of industry, to make some resistance to 

"*Do you know that when the linen manufactare in the north of Ireland 
was in greate? prosperity, a great part of the women were employed m spuming 1 

'*Has\oVtliat employment totally vanished ?— It has ; most competent 
witnesL inform me that there has been a progressive dimmntion ot employ- 
TTipnt in the north of Ireland from that cause for many yeais._ _ 

2200 Mr Bright.] Do you mean that the aggregate spinning in the north of 
Irelandiias diminished, and the aggregate ernployinent to *e 
nished, or that the local position ot the trade has changed and 
faetnre has eot more into towns than was formerly the case '—it the question 
refas tr^fqnantiW of yarn spun, including mill-spun as well as hand-spun, 

I have no doubt that it is much larger now than it was under the previous 
system ■ but if it refers to the number of people employed, the change has been 
adverse’ to the population, inasmuch as the manufacture is now confined to one 
or two large toLs, and the greater part of that employment has gone citliei to 

^T22?"^ilaie yoS'lIiiyfigu^^^ to bear out the conclusion to which you have 
come ?-l have-not ; but it would be very easy to ascertain the point, for the 

number of mills hi the north of Ireland IS small. . * n.m 

2222 Has the spinning manufacture been removed, to some extent, to Dun- 
dee a'nd Barnsley,’^and Ueds ?-lt will he removed to the place where it can be 
carried on most cheaply, and that involves the question of fuel. 

222Q But has there not been a considerable increase m the number of mills, 
anfaiso an Llargement.of the mills, in Belfast in the last three years t-Pl.e 
Sumter rvery small; not so large as in a fourth-rate English manufacturing 

222 U Chairman.] Do you state that the occupiers of small farms scattered 
over the country in Ireland', who used to he employed in spinning and m weaving, 
have entirely list that employment ?--Quite Perhaps not q“h= 1 ? c ' 

ting it too strongly, the hand-spinning trade may be said to be quite extinct, 
blit the weaving trade is carried on still, at very low wages. 

2225. Mr. G. C. Zeicis.] Are there not some cotton factories as well as linen 

“ 'So yutap 7 e“f too price of fuel is in Belfast as compared 

with the price in Glasgow?-! have no accurate information. 

2227. Chain-man.] Do not the women and children of a ^a 

meat in setting the looms, and in weaving, in large numbers still . ^ ^ 

a great deal of hand-loom weaving, at loiv wages. 

of Guardians of the Lurgan Union went into the question as to the amount ot 
earnings which the hand-loom weavers could now make, and they averaged it at 

about 6 a day bv adults, and less by clnlciren. 

2228 In short,'from the facts which have come under your own observation, 
are you of opinion that machinery is gradually extinguishing the hand-loom 

weaving in the north of Ireland ?'*~I am. , v . . • n 

222Q Do you attribute the readiness of parties to *spose 01 their small hold- 
ing to emigrate partly to that cause i-I do attribute it par ly to that cause, 
bid the cause which has had a still greater influence is the f ^ 
2230. How far do leases aflect the value of the goodwill ?—lhat will depend 

“'’223*''sIl'il|i™stog*'rkSrfor21 years at a rack-rent 1—1 apprehend drat at 
present a pelsoii wmW prefer having no lease to a lease for 21 years at a laek- 

™*232 Why 1 - Inasmuch as it binds him to the payment of a certain rent, 
wherei he may now contemplate that a reduction in the rent may be made, 

. and he will lose the assistance which he now gets if the land be impioved. 

2233. Is it your opinion that in the district under your inspection the 
would rather trust to the honour and liberality of landlords than to leases . 

* 2234!™Vmild not an Lcupier having a lease be possessed of a legal security, 
which he might sell?— Yes; but on the other hand, it subjects him to a le„al 

*'^'^35.° Yon have stated that there is a great mass of poverty, 
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destitution, throughout the district under your inspection. To what causes do e. Senior, Esq. 
you look for its ultimate I'elief ?— To causes now iu gradual operation. 

2236. Be good enough to state those causes ? — The gradual increase of capi- 15 March 1849. 
tal on the part of occupiers, and, therefore, the gradual enlargement of farms, 

and under that operation the less provident and less skilful cultivators will have 
to leave the cultivation of the soil ; but, under any circumstances, that progress 
must be slow and painful. 

2237. Do you anticipate any assistance from public sources? — I do not anti- 
cipate any assistance from public sources other than those which the district at 
present has, namely, the advances made under the Land Improvement Act. ^ 

2238. Is the Laud Improvement Act taken advantage of in all the unions 
under your inspection ? — I think there is not a union under my inspection where 
some sums have not been applied for; my own friends, who are amongst the 
principal landed resident proprietors in the north of Ireland, have, I think, 
almost all borrowed larger or smaller sums under that Act. 

2239. How far does the application for loans under that Act give an index of 
the amount of employment afforded in the district by the landed proprietors ?— 

We look rather to the benefit derived from that Act as being prospective. The 
first advance was not made till late last winter, when it was almost too late to 
open drains. 

2240. Are the Committee to understand that the principal part of the employ- 
ment given to the population under your inspection during the last summer and 
winter has been derived from private sources, of which no Parliamentary or 
public record can be obtained? — I think that may be stated to be the general 
impression on ray mind. 

2241. And it' is probable that the funds so supplied exceeded in a great ratio 
those borrowed under the Land Improvement Actr — I think so. 

2242. You stated that as the capital of the occupier increases, his desire to 
enlarge his farm also increases? — Yes, the tendency is on the part of the larger 
farmers who have large capital to get richer, and of tlie smaller occupiers who 
are worse circumstanced to get poorer and be ejected. 

2243. The question was, whether an occupier as he becomes richer does not 
desire to increase his farm ; is that so ? — Yes ; speaking, however, of the last four 
years, 1 am not of opinion that the occupiers have become richer, but I hope 
that they may become so ; 1 believe that capital has diminished instead of hav- 
ing increased. 

2244. Has capital diminished amongst the occupiers, the farmers only? — It 
has diminished amongst all classes, without a single exception. 

2245. What do yo*-* conceive to be tlie condition of the manufacturing and 
mercantile classes ? — I believe it to be bad. 

2246. You stated tliat the landlords had made great returns to their tenants 
for improvenienls and for different works upon the farms ; do you think that 
they have received 70 per cent, of their rents in the last three years r— I believe 
they have received 70 per cent, of the rents ; but I do not believe that they have 
been able to appropriate 70 per cenft of the rent to their own purposes ; I 
believe that a very large portion has gone back again to their tenants in return 
for improvements. 

2247. Tliose returns have been made from the rents, from private funds? — A es. 

2248. In tiie shape of allowance to the tenant for making improvements on 
his own farm ? — Yes, principally improvements in drainage. 

2249. Then it is your opinion that all classes have made great sacrifices to 
meet the distress of the last three years ?— Such is my opinion. 

2250. Are the Committee to understand that it is your opinion that this dis- 
trict will gradually right itself without e.vtraneous assistance ? — I entertain that 
hope if it have to support only its own destitution, not its own and that of others too. 

2251. Do you think the test of the workhouse will be maintainable under all 
circumstances? — Under all existing circumstances. 

2252. Would you say that the district has generally the appearance of im- 
provement ? — Of marked improvement. 

2253. Still there is a large population in it who are suffering, and who you 
expect will be driven to leave tlie country ? — There is. 

2254. And the process by which you expect emigration to be accomplished is 
the sale of the goodwill at a less price than tonnevly to the industrious by parties 
who will be forced to emigrate? — 1 es, together with assistance from their 
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landlord, who usually buys the outgoing tenant’s house, favm-buddings, and 

matters of that kind i » -vr 1 i 

2255. Have many such cases come under your knowledge r— Yes; 1 learn it 

constant conversation with different parties. 

2256. It is the usual practice of the district?— Certainly. _ . ^ 

2257. What is the general size of the unions under your inspection ?— 1 hey 

are laree, both as regards area and population. , rr • 1 t • 

22«;8. What is the size of the largest ?— Of the Armagh Union the population 
is 110 , 000 . and the area 154,000 acres, by far the larger proportion ot which is 
arable land, there being no mountain and very little waste land. Flie valuation 



is 174,000 1 . , . ■ c u t 

2250. Do you think that a manageable and convenient size for all purposes ? 
Had I to reconstruct that union, with the advantage ot past experience, 1 should 
make it smaller; but as the amount of destitution is manageable, as we have a 
skilled and experienced Board of Guardians, and as we have an efficiently 
manatred workhouse and excellent officers, I should be sorry to lose those advan- 
tages for others which are in their nature doubtful. In confirmation ot this 
view of the case, I may state that the Board of Guardians was unanimously of 
opinion that no change in the size of the union was desirable. 1 believe thern 
also to be of opinion that no change is desirable in the size ot the electoral 
divisions. The question as to dividing the unions has been before the several 
auardians of this district, and with the exception of one union (and in that 
union a difference of opinion prevailed), all parties were of opinion that it would 
not be wise to increase the number of unions. But if the destitution of that 
district, instead of being from one to two or three per cent, were trom 30 to 40 
per cent., probably a different state of things might be necessary _ 

2260. How was the question brought before the Boards of Guardians as to 
the size of the unions ? — By a communication from the Poor-law Boundary Com- 
missioners, requesting to know their opinion ; and the almost universal opinion 
was that it was not desirable to alter either the size of the unions or of the 
electoral divisions. I attribute that result, in a great measure, to the original 
formation of those electoral divisions having been made by the then Assistant 
Poor-law Commissioners, Mr. Guison and Mr. Clements, with very great care. 

I was not myself in any way connected with the formation of those districts. ^ 

2261. You have had no experience of the division of the country into unions 
and electoral divisions ? — None whatever ; it was all completed before I reached 

Ireland. ■ j- • 1 i t 1. 

2262. Has there not been a new union formed m this district lately f — It has 

been proposed to form a new union at a spot called Kilrea, to consist of portions 
of three unions ; two of those unions are unanimously against the alteration ; 
and the third union concerned is divided in opinion ; my own opinion is that 
such a change is decidedly unwise. . 

2263. The Committee understand that, from your past experience, you think 
it micht have been better to have formed smaller unions, but that the difficulties 
incidental to larger unions have been surmounted by the energy, attention, and 
good management of the guardians and other officers in this district? Pre- 
cisely. A skilled Board of Guardians is a very important advantage ; it requires 
considerable time to enable those guardians to have experience; and it also 
requires a good feeling between the owners and the occupiers of the soil ; and, 
in short, it is a work of time, and, to a certain extent, of good fortune; the 
elements of such a Board are not always to be found, and can never be put 

together in a hurry. _ r 1 • i, 1 

'2264. Do not there exist in those unions materials out 01 which to select 
Boards of Guardians which are not to be found in most parts of Ireland ?— 
I should be sorry to convey an opinion generally unfavourable to the other dis- 
tricts of Ireland, but I am aware of the fact that there are some districts in which 
there appear to be very few materials of that kind. 

2265. What is the class of elected guardians generally ? Farmers. 

2266. What number of acres do they hold ?— They hold from 20 to 25 arable 
acres, and in the Poor-law rating books are valued at 20 Z. and upwards. 

2267. Are they educated men, for that class ? — Much better educated than 
persons above them in circumstances in England. 

2268. Are they generally chosen from the best qualified persons in the divi- 
sion ? — They are, and almost always without a contest ; most of the leading 
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elected guardians in my district I can remember ever since I first knew those 
unions. . . . . , 

2269. That long experience gives them great advantages in administering the 
Poor-law? — Unquestionably it does; few contests for guardians take place in 
the north ; there is not one contest annually. 

2270. What are the condition and mode of life of those guardians generally , 
how do tliey fare as compared with people in England? — In point ol food they 
are below the standard of the Lincolnshire labourers who earn 15s. a week; the 
labourer cats white bread and meat, the farmer oaten bread and no meat. 

2271 . Does each guardian give attention to all the affairs of the union, or does 

he attend more particularly to those of his own electoral division ?— The elected 
guardians look principally to the interests of their own electoral divisions ; and 
the cx-officio guardians, having a larger stake, and being persons of better educa- 
tion, look more to the general interests of the union and the conduct of the union 
officers. ’ 

2272. The attention of an elected guardian is drawn to the affairs of his own 
electoral division by the rate being borne by that division alone ?— Certainly. 

2273. Supposing the whole rate were placed upon the union generally, and 
not on the electoral divisions, do you think that the attention of the elected guar- 
dians would be relaxed ?— I believe it would be fatal to all good management. 

2274. Supposing a maximum rate for the electoral divisions, and then a union 

rate, what do you think would be the effect r — That would very much depend 
upon where you fixed that maximum; I believe a maximum of 20 s. in the 
pound would do very little harm ; I believe a maximum rate of 5s. in the pound 
would do a great deal of harm, and I believe a maximum of 10s. in the pound 
would probably be safer than one of 5 s. In short, when once an electoral^ divi- 
sion eitlier passed its maximum, or expected to pass its maximum, all motive to 
economy of the funds would cease on the part of the guardians and the ratepayers 
of the electoral division. _ , . i, ^ • 

I 2275. Do the Committee understand that it is your opinion that, nxing a 
maximum upon the electoral divisions, which would be likely to be attained or 
passed in any electoral division, would be prejudicial ? — As far as the r^t ot the 
union is concerned, decidedly ; it would impose on the remaining division addi- 
tional burdens. . i , 1 

2276. But would it diminish the motive to economy in the particular electoral 

division? — It would. . » 

2277. Mr. G. C. Laris.'] Is this your meaning: that the maximum tor an 
electoral division ought to be fixed at a point which would not be easily attained 
under the ordinary circumstances of the union ? — The maximum, in my opinion, 
should be fixed at the utmost amount which could reasonably expected to be 
collected ; and if you merely fix a maximum, there is this further objection, that 
parties entrusted with the collection of that rate may not sufliciently exert then^ 
selves, and that therefore the burden may be thrown on the whole union, though 
a very small portion of that maximum rate has actually been collected ; and 1 
think that danger is especially to be apprehended where the administration of 
the funds depend upon vice-guardians, seeing that their interest must nece^nly 
be to meet the amount of destitution rather than to make an economical distri- 
bution of the funds with reference to tlie future interests of the ratepayers. 

2278. Chairvian.] Would not the attention of the other guardians be drawn 
to the management of that particular electoral division r— Their attention would 
be drawn to it ; but the careful administration of the funds depends upon accu- 
rate local information, which information cannot be supplied by parties from a 
distance. I have never found it supplied to any considerable extent by the paid 
servant of the union, the relieving officer ; 1 find the guardian the first person 
to inform you of cases of abuse and the relieving officer the last. 

2279. Do you think it desirable to fix a maximum at all for each electoral 
division? — Fixing a maximum has one advantage, namely, that it may encou- 
rage parties to enter into the occupation of the land; but, on the whole, it 
appears to me that the objections to that course are greater than the advantages, 
A person who enters upon a farm knowing that he cannot be called upon to pay a 
larger sum than the maximum rate, may be induced thereby to enter upon it; 
but, on the other hand, if the total pauperism of the district is increased by that 
maximum, I apprehend move harm will, on the whole, be eventually done y 1 
than good. 
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2280. Supposing a maximum were fixed by legislative authority, do you think 
people would have confidence in its permanence? — No; I do not think that there 
is confidence in anything depending on the will of the Legislature. 

2281. What is the general size of the electoral divisions in the unions under 
your charge? — ^^I'hey are about four times the size of an English parish in both 
extent and population, and one-third smaller than the electoral divisions in the 
south and west of Ireland. 

2282. Will you give the size of some; take, for instance, the Lurgan Union? 
— I find the average area in the Lurgan Union is 4,000 statute acres. 

2283. What is the average value? — The average value is 4,800 

2284. Sir .y. iVorreys.] What is the largest electoral division ?— The largest 
electoral division in area is Moira, where the area is 6,000 acres, the net value 
7 , 800 /., and the population 4 , 100 . 

228.'-,. Chairman.] Do you think the size of the electoral divisions in your 
district generally convenient ? — There are many practical difficulties in effecting 
achano-e; if you subdivided the electoral divisions you would have to increase 
the number of guardians. A Board of Guardians now cojisists of 70 or 80 per- 
sons, quite a sufficiently large number for the due discharge of business. Again, 
you would find a difficulty in getting the services of qualified persons, and if 
you restricted the size of the electoral divisions below a certain limit, you would 
find a further difficulty as to the collection of the rates ; and the population area 
being arbitrarily distributed you might find an area without population. There 
are a variety of other difficulties of that sort which might be mentioned. 

2286. Why must each electoral division so diminished have a separate 
guardian? — If you did not give each electoral division so diminished a separate 
guardian there would be no one to represent that division. 

2287. What difficulty would there be in joining two or three electoral divi- 
sions, as regards the election of a guardian ? — There would be this difficulty, 
that such person would only pay rates in one electoral division ; he would not 
have a direct interest, which is the best interest for that class of persons to have. 
If two or three separate electoral divisions concur in electing one guardian, and 
that guardian is a ratepayer in only one of those three electoral divisions, he has 
an interest as a ratepayer of course only in that one division. 

2288. Mr. G. C. Lewis?[ Is it generally the case that each electoral division 
has only one guardian? — Generally, only one. Where an electoral division is 
large, or the population is unusually large, it may have move than one guardian, 
but speaking generally each electoral division has only one guardian. 

2289. If tlie larger electoral divisions have now more than one guardian, 
would it not be possible to allot the guardians amongst the reduced electoral 
divisions, without increasing the number of guardians? — I think it would be 
easy, where there are two guardians of an electoral division, to subdivide it ; but 
I am referring principally to that part of the country with which I am best 
acquainted, where there exists no wish for a change. Where the electoral divi- 
sions are so large as they are in the south, there you might have a considerable 
diminution, probably to one-half the present size. 

2290. Chairman.] Do you think it desirable tljat the electoral divisions should 
be reduced in your district? — Decidedly not. I believe no one in tlje district 
holds that opinion. 

2291. Do tlje ratepayers wish it ? — No one wishes it. 

2292. They desire no change in that respect? — No; but I am anxious to 

o-uard that opinion by stating that I believe a change to be necessary, to some 
extent, elsewhere. . 

2293. That is beyond the sphere of your present observation ?— It is._ 

2294. Are the instructions which were given by the Poor-law Commissioners, 
for the formation of unions and electoral divisions, within your recollection ? — 
They are, and they seem to me to have been very good . _ 

2295. Do you think they were more strictly followed in the north tlian in tlie 
other parts of Ireland ? — 1 think they were, arising from the prejjaration of the 
Ordnance maps in the north. 

2296. Would you suggest any alteration in the constitution or number of the 
Boards of Guardians ? — 1 believe that the qualification for the elected guardians 
should be fixed as high as you can find persons to hold the office, and which is 
already the case in the district with wiiicli I am acquainted. If you were to raise 
the qualification you would not easily (ind persons who wen- qualified. 

2297. Do 
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2297. Do you think that it would be an advantage, where two guardians are E 
dected for one division, that tlie occupiers should elect one guardian and the 

proprietors the other?— I think it would be unwise. _ 

2008. Do the guardians generally attend regularly? — There is invariably a 
meeting of the Board of Guardians, attended for the most part by about two- 
thirds of its members; the attendance, therefore, in reference to numbers, is 
larger than in England. 

22QQ. Is there any difference between the attendance of the ex-oJp.cio and 
the elected guardians? — The number of ex-officio guardians who attend is com- 
paratively small ; but a certain number of them, two or three, invariably attend 
and take a leading part in the business. _ , ^ 1 v 

2300. Tiien, generally speaking, the business of the union is conducted by the 
ex-offcio guardians ?— The general business of the union is, but the business of 
the ' electoral divisions rests chiefly with the elected guardians; such as the 
admission of paupers belonging to their district, or the question as to whether a 
pauper is to be chargeable to that district, or chargeable upon the union at large. 

2301. Are the Committee to understand that the general management of tbe 
workhouse, and the more important matters, are generally directed by the ex- 
offcio guardians, and that on those points on which their local knowledge is 
available the elected guardians take a more active part?— That appears to be a 
fair description of the general working of the law in my district. 

2302. With regard to the valuations for Poor-law purposes in your union, do 

you consider them fair?— I believe the Poor-law valuations were hastily made, 
and are not therefore, strictly speaking, accurate ; but I believe them to corre- 
spond with the letting value, with quite sufficient accuracy for the purpose of 
proportioning rates. , 

2393- What proportion do they bear to tbe rents actually paid . Iheyare 
about 10 per cent, below. , 1 , 1 

2304. That would throw a larger proportion of the rate upon the landowner . 

q-Q that e.Kteot it does. No reduction has been made m the valuations since 

they were first completed and certified in the district referred to, neither has it 
been the custom in that district to re-value the land in consequence of improve- 
ments. 

2305. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you think the system according to which the 

tenant now deducts his rate from the landlord, gives an interest to the tenant to 
keep the valuation below the letting value r — It has that tendency , but that is 
effectually checked by myself. , . • .1. . t, 

2306. Do you approve of that provision of the law r— I am anxious that the 
valuation should correspond with the terms of the Act, namely, that it should 
be the letting value from year to year, which implies for a senes of years, and 
that it sliould not be permanently affected by a temporary cause ; such as the 
failure of the potato, or a panic amongst the farmers. 

2307. Chairman.] What is your opinion with regard to the principle of 
allowing the occupier to make deductions from the landlord on account ot the 
rate ?— Had I to legislate upon the subject from the commencement, I should on 
the whole prefer making the occupier pay the whole rate ; I am convinced that 
the administration of the funds would be more economical, and that the eventual 
destitution would be less ; but seeing that the principle of deduction has been 
carried out, I conceive that it would be unwise now to disturb it. biiould it be 
in the contemplation of Parliament to alter the present system, 1 shou d alter it 
by allowing the tenant to deduct half the whole rate paid ; but still I think it 
hardly wise to interfere with the matter at present. 

-’-108 Mr G. C. Lewis.] Do you mean to confine your ansiver to tenants from 

year to year at rack rents '—I do ; and that is the general holding in that part 

of the country. . , , - u 

23OQ. Mr. Clements.] If an alteration were made in the aw, how would you 
apply it to tenancies eonsiderablv under rack rent with old leasrar— 1 have not 
leoomniended any alteration to be made in the law ; but assnmiiig an alteration 
.to be made, it would require some additional legislation on the subject to meet 

Has your attention been directed to the clause which limits 
tbe relief to destitute persons holding less than a quarter of an acre ot grouna . 
— My attention has been directed to that clause, _ ... TU.f 

2311. Wliat liave been tbe effects of that clause, 111 your opinion ■— 
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danse has two tendencies, the one beneficial, and the other injurious.^ It has a 
beneficial tendency, inasmuch as it restricts the applications for relief by pre- 
venting the body of small favmei-s from coming forward to claim relief. On the 
other hand it has an injurious tendency, inasmuch as its tendency is to_ throw 
land out of cultivation. The present clause is, at all events, an imperfect one, 
inasmuch as it does not require proof of the actual fact of the surrender of the 
land to the landlord ; it merely requires the tenant to show that he is himself 
no longer in the occupation, though he may not have legally surrendered it. 
Again, by a recent opinion, it appears that it is legal under extrerne circum- 
stances to relieve a wife and family, although the head of the family has not 
surrendered the land. Therefore, with those tw'o objections, I apprehend that 
the maintenance of that clause is of very little permanent value. If it is to be 
maintained at all, I would re-construct the clause, and make it stricter. 

2312. Mr. Bright.'] Is it your opinion that the working of that clause has in 
some cases aggravated the sufferings of the people during the recent period of 
famine?— In the north of Ireland, that clause has had very little effect one way 
or the other ; it certainly has not produced any cases of misery, coming within 
my own knowledge. 

2313. Are you aware whether the operation of it has given an opportunity to 
proprietors in many cases to pull down cottages, so that when parties came out 
of the workhouse they had no home to return to ?— I have heard that statement 
made, but it rests altogether upon the authority of newspaper’s. 

2314. It has not occurred in the north ? — No, it has not in a single case which 

I am aware of , • t 1 

2315. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Speaking from your observation, do you think the 

operation of the clause has been more benoficial than injurious ?— On the whole 
I think it has been more beneficial, though it is an answer that I give with some 
hesitation. • r 1 

2316. Chairman.] Has your attention been turned to the operation of the 
clause which renders immediate lessors liable for rates of tenements valued at 
less than 4 1 . ? — It has. 

2317. What effect has that provision had ?— It has a tendency to encourage 
evictions ; but on the other hand, without that clause, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to collect the rates from that description of property ; should that 
clause be repealed, a class of property would grow up, as in England, liable to 
the payment of no rate at all, which I believe would be permanently injurious. 
The benefit of that clause, therefore, seems to me to be far greater than its dis- 
advantages. 

23 1 8. But has not the effect of the clause been to produce extensive clearances t 
— Not within my own knowledge. 

2319. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] When you say a class of tenements would grow up 
liable to pay no rates at all, your meaning is, that a class of tenements would exist 
from which it would be practically impossible to collect the rates, though they 
might be legally liable for them?— The answer referred entirely to the practical 
colTection of the rates ; I had considerable experience of the difficulties of that 
practical collection previously to the alteration of the law. 

2320. Chainnciu.] Then are the Committee to understand that, supposing that 
clause were repealed, you think it would be impossible to collectthe rates of those 
tenements from the great majority of the.persons holding them ?— I believe in a 
district unaffected by the potato failure, and with favourable circumstances, it 
was found, in a great number of instances, practically impossible to collect the 
rate ; and the difficulties of that collection are daily increasing. 

2321. Since the clause has been in operation, have the rates been collected f 

Yes, with great ease, and without expensive proceedings at law ; I am not 

aviareofa single instance in my own district where an_ application has been 
made to the higher courts; the parties have been distrained upon, and other 
proceedings have been taken in the lower courts, but application has not been 
made to the superior courts. 

2322. By whom were the rates paid? — By the immediate lessors. 

2323 Have, then, those parties who are unable to pay rates continued on the 
land paying rent ?— No facts have come within my own knowledge to enable me 
to state whether they paid rent or not ; I can only state, that the immediate lessors 
have paid the rates. 

2324. Have you heard whether any of those parties have been evicted r — There 
has been nothing like what is called a general clearance; the destruction of 

houses 
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houses has been large in the nortii, as well as in other districts, but the people 
have been ejected principally by the farmers, the parties ejected being what are. 
called cottiers. 

2325. What do you mean by a cottier? — I mean a person holding a house, 
and usually a small portion of land, under the occupier. 

2326. Were those parties almost invariably bound to pay their rent m labour 
to the occupying farmer, who was their landlord? — Yes. 

2327. Wliat has become of that -class generally? — Some have emigrated, 
others have died ; many are inmates of the workhouse, and others have migrated 
to England or Scotland. 

232S. Have you any means of estimating the amount of the reduction of that 
^.lassr— No means whatever; nor are there, I apprehend, any means at the dis- 
posal of the Committee. 

2329. y[r. P. Sci-ope.'] Does not Captain Larcom, in his late return, give 
a calculation with respect to that description of tenants, for every union in Ire- 
land ?— Assuming such calculation to be furnished by Captain Larcom, I feel 
sure that it will be made with his usual care, but the materials for such a calcu- 
lation are very few and imperfect, and therefore very considerable accuracy is 
unattainable, and I should think even an approach to it. 

2330. Cbairman.l Supposing the return to be accurate, as far as figures go, 
could any conclusion be drawn from it as to the causes which have induced the 
absence of those parties from the country It is extremely difficult to draw 
sucli conclusion. 

2331. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Do you think it desirable that any steps should be 
taken for relieving the workhouse'’population by means of emigration ? — I believe 
it to be of the utmost importance to do so. 

2332. To what portion of the population would you apply that remark ? — 

I should apply it to persons aged from 13 or 14 to 18 or 19 , especially to girls. 

I apprehend that arrangements might be made by which the respective unions 
should defray the cost of clothing and removal to the port of embarkation, and 
probably some portion of the expense of the voyage. I believe it would be 
desirable, beforehand, to require sonie species of educational and industrial test, 
in order to give an additional stimulus to the proper education of children. 

2333* Is tliG accumulation of young women in the workhoxises now greater 
than of youTig men? — Much greater. 

2334- "^Vould you confine the emigration to orphan and deserted and illegiti- 
mate children, or would you extend it to children generally in the workhouses? 
— I should confine it to orphan and deserted children, meaning by orphan chil- 
dren those who have lost the head of the family, and not exclusively to those 
who have lost both parents. 

2335. Out of what fund would you defray such portion of the expense as was 
not defrayed by the unions ?— A portion of the funds must come, I apprehend, 
either from the*^ Imperial Treasury or from the sale of land fund of the colonies. 
The arrangement ought to be an equitable one. As regards the colonies you 
should only scud a description of persons who will be serviceable there, and I 
apprehend there is a large supply of that description of labour. 

2336. Would not the emigration of females be advantageous in most of tlie 
Australian settlements r — I believe it would be highly advaotageous. 1 may 
explain that the tendency to a dead weight in the workhouses on the part of chil- 
dren is constantly increasing in every part of Ireland ; epidemics and levers, 
and other causes, carry off the heads ot the tamily, but the children are left . 
more than half of the inmates of the workhouses now consist of children. 

2337. Is there any classification of females according to their character in any 
of the workhouses ?— In the majority of the workhouses under my care females ot 
bad character are kept totally distinct, during the whole 24 hours, from persons 
of good character; that classification will extend to all my workhouses, as soon 
as there arc available means. 

2338. You gave some answers with respect to the size of the muons 111 your 

district, and you appear to think that the present size might be advantageously 
diminished, if no regard were had to existing arrangements, and if you took the 
matter as res i»tcg'rn? — Precisely. _ . , 

2339. Do not you think that’tlie convenience or inconvenience of the size ot 
the unions has been artected by the change of the law witli respect to the intio- 
-ductiou of out-door relief: — Most unquestionably it has. 
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Mio-ht not a union which was originally not too large, alien the relief 
was c1.niined°to the workhouse, now have become too large, wl.cn out-door reliet 

''!iTVou"Satrf'tlmt of late years landlords had given more assistance in 
- thau formerly ; has any portion of that improvement 

improvements on ‘ ^ oVtlie tenants ?-Very often the 

m7i?giveV’rd at othe. times timber and slates are given for farin buildings. 

It is extremely difficult to give a general answer, but the assistance is not con- 

*'”254° ^'i)o”voa think that the practice of the landlord to assist iii erecting 
buildings on his pro^^^^^ 

where tile ffirni’consistl of 500 aeres,\utio assist in erecting farm buildings upon 
"S:l“'tanZj^ number of buildings upon 

their ffitate^s^-Tl^^^^^^ ‘l«,lnndlord makes Inm 

a renmnerati™ for the value of the house or the materials, what does 
landlord do with that house?— He pulls it down. . . , „ 

oaaa Is that a common practice throughout your district . Yes. . ... 

Was that the case formerly ?— Not so generally as it now is ; but still 
a imctlt^vas felt for diminishing the number of holdings previous to the potato 

failure, thou|i of the increased tern 

1 “-.nVtr, nnll fl’nwn^buildmo-s on estates when the families have gone asvaj r 

rent, even though the whole of the rate were nominally imposed m the first m- 
"‘“mlo’''’DVyou°S"he present size of the electoral divisions is sufficiently 

:ISlSSSH5i£t'=”S“S-: 

partmtuosejii^™^^ were removed from the workhouses under your 

care^iL'^bout 30o[we could have sent 600 with advantage and persons of 

tr rtvh^LS: wafaSg fo S^^re^uYdS anti 

i ;■ , elete in the workhouses fs a proof of the distress that existed, for m the 

°"t/^K 7 anT:nt^Xrefopovffi^^^^^^^ and only one. 

What union was that.'— Luvgan. «nifl flnf the 

oila Mr Brio-htA On what ground did they refuse ?—lhepaid tliat tiie 
tw^^^is who H 

t"C?dtf°G“arffiaL^consiSe^ that they'ought to be able to support them- 
1 Tf thrwokhouse by their own exertions ; but experience has proved 

tL'ir inability for the greater part of them have remained there to tins daji. 
23.57. Sir k So,m?mllc.] Those children who were sent were exclusively 

"^rs' Tthink I understood you to say that you would extend that power of 
cmi|;’ating persons to deserted children 1 do you think there would be any danger 
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in extending it in tlint way. that it might open the door to abuse ?— I think there E. 
would be a great danger of abuse, unless it was very carefully guarded it 
might be provided, for instance, that there should have been a continued residence 
in the workhouse for four years, and that nothing was known of the parents. 

easn. Chairman.'] How far do you think it desirable to attach large farms 
to the workhouses ?— Where a workhouse has the advantage of a good Board ot 
Guardians and good officers, and where the present amount of destitution is 
roanao-eablc, and the guardians have both inclination and time to devote to 
minute details, I believe that a farm, up to the maximum of 20 statute acres, 
mav be cultivated with advantage, especially by the boys. 

2360. Do you think a farm larger than 20 acres might be cultivated with 

fuivantfi'’'G ? — I tliiiik not. i t i. ±. 

oq6i“You would look upon a farm of that size rather as an establishment 
for'kidustrial training of boys and girls than for the support of the workhouse r— 

Do you consider that a workhouse could be made to support itself by 
the mploymeit of pauper labour?-Of 1,000 inmates '^^house you wil 
not find 10 abled)odied males ; the greater part will consist of very old and _ot 
very VOUiiK people, with a considerable number of able-bodied women. It is, 
therefore, I believe, impossible for such asylums for destitution to be rendered, 
under any arrangement, self-supporting. Perhaps the Committee^oll permit ^ 
to o-ivc the figures with reference to some of the workkouses. On the loth ot 
Febnmrv, Antrim workhouse contained 780 inmates; ol which tnere were ol 
male adults 125 , and of female adults 205 , or a total of 330 adults the boys 
were 231 , the girls 204 , and infants 15 , total 450 . There were at that time about 
20 alile-bodied men. There were 18 statute acres available for cultivation ; there 
were eight bovs emploved as tailors, nine as shoemakers, two as carpenters ; -b 
formed the agricultural class of boys ; those boys worked during the day and 
attended school iii the evening; the girls were taught floweriiig-, \'orking 
in muslin, knitting ; they made and mended all their clothes and other indus- 
trial occupations. I believe therefore, as regards the boys and girls in the 
workhouses, you would have as good a system of industrial occupation as you 
would have if you united several schools together. I would add, that it you 
united district schools you would remove the children from the control of the 
guardians ; you would take them from the demand for their labour, and I appre- 
hend it would be a very unwise change to make. ... o at 

2*:!62. Mr. Napier.'X Have von any power of apprenticing boys l>o_; that 
power is very much required.' I learn from Mr. Nicholls 'vas his mten- 

tion to introduce a clause of apprenticeship into the first Irish Relief Act , but 
at that time there was a strong objection to that course from the abuses which 
were discovered to have existed under the English system of apprenticeship, \\ hicli 
the Committee are aware involved the right to grant a premium. It was the in- 
terest of tlie parish to bind a party out to a non-parishioiier who took bun lor the 
sake of the premium, and so to shift the responsibility ; but a system of apprentice- 
ship without premium, under the existiugcircumstancesof Ireland, is much needed. 

23(12*. You thiuk that would be a desirable change in the law . — 1 believe it 
w'ould be a most important change. I have endeavoured to approach, as closely as 
possible, the system of apprenticeship by the enclosed form, which I have brought 
into o-ciieral use. Perhaps I may be allowed to read it. This is the engagement on 
tlie p* rt of the boy ; “ 1 engage to faithfully serve , of , as an appren- 
tice or servant, from the of 184 , to of 18 , and promise 

to return, if I lose or leave my place, the follouing articles of clothing lent me 
by the guardians.” The counterpart is an engagement on the part of the master : 

“ I engage to feed, clothe, and maintain , from ot 184 , to — ot 

la . and to give him wages per , and to teach him the trade ot 

Under that system a very considerable number of parties left the work- 

houses and obtained very good services, up to the period of the potato failure ; 
but the potato failure has thrown us back in everything. 

23G3. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Would you give an amuud payment wiUi appreu- 
tices? — I would not give any species of payment. Ihe difficulty which occui?, 
without a system of apprenticeship, is this, that as soon as a boy acquires any 
considerable experience in his trade, and the advantage of his skill is begninm^- 
to repay tlie master for the trouble and cost of the earlier years, just at that period 
tl.e boy m..s away. , 
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■■>56 5* Major BfacifflH.] Were those boys wlio entered into different services 
principally taken by tradesmen, or by farmers ?— In the towns, they were taken 
bv persons who were to teach them a trade or calling ; and m the country, they 
wein taken as farm servants, varying in each district according to the circum- 
stances of the employers of labour. . 

0064 ChairmanA Under that form of agreement which you have read, had 
the master any remedy by applying to the magistrates i— He believed he liad 
a remedy, but in reality it was illusory ; it was an attempt to remedy the imper- 
fect state of the law, and to some e.xtent it succeeded. ^ 

‘’‘361; Mr S Adair.^ As a contract for wages at the time, was there not a 
remedy if that contract was broken ?— Yes ; the remedy was good as against the 
master, and bad as against the boy. , .1 ■ 

om6 . OiairmaiiA Can you give the number of paupers for any other unions 
besides that of Antrim ?— I have tabular statements of the numbers in lour other 
unions, which I will give in. 

[Tie Witness eldmred in the same, tchich are as follow ;] 

L-4KNE. 

587 Inmates on 12 th February. 

112 boys at school from 4 to 15. 

115 girls at school from 3 to 15. 

29 |Too young to attend school, or sick. 

310 children. 

20 infants. 



88 men. 
109 women. 



257 adults. 



At trades:—! boy, carpenter, learning from a master. 

2 „ shosmakiog - - ditto. 

1 ,, tailor - - - - ditto. 

4 „ learning at model farm. . . , , 

10 „ work in the workhouse from two to five daily, going into school from 
ten to one. 

From six to ten girls learn to work at the probationary wards on Monday, and iron on 
Friday ; also sew and knit, and mend their clothes. 

Coining done by steam; no children employed. 



Belfast Union 
—Males 
Females 



Sick 



490 

988 



1,478 

34G 



Boys at school - 
„ sick - 
Girls at school - 
,, sick - 
Infants 



At trades 170 girls, who work two days in tlie week ; and who sew, make bonnets, and 

plait straw; knit, and learn muslin embroidery. 

^ f 35 are shoemakers. 

) 35 tailors. 

70 boys in training, of whom - ' ’ "i 4 carpenters. 

I 1 blacksmith. 

School from ten to one. Training two to four. 



23 girls}s®“'^ during the last year. 
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Lisburn Union. 

668 in bouse on 12th of February. 
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255 adults. 

143 boys in school. 

140 girls in school. 

1 !) infants. 

37 sick children. 

<54 too young to attend school. 

6 I acres under crops. 

Boys go into school at ten, and out at one. Boys n-ork on the ground from two to five. 

; 27 shoemakers. 

I 20 tailors. 

.j, . j 1 whitesmith. 

1 carpenter. 

1 baker. 

[ 62 in agriculture, not employed in trades. 

Sheds erected. Ail carpentering, tailoring, and shoemaking done m the house. Tailor 
•and shoemaker paid, who work three days in the week. 

02 children sent to service for periods of one year in four years. 

One whitesmith gets 1 1. per quarter, at service ; once a workhouse boy. 



Ballymena Union. 



42 boys sent to service for one year and upwards. 

.52 girls - - ditto - - ditto. 

From 30th January 1345 to this date, the demand for children is increasing. 



Number in house 

Adults: — Males 

Females - 
Sick 



Total 



118 

111 



Bovs - - - 

Girls - 



- - - 392 



Children under two years - 
Two boys under carpenter. 



- 201 



422 



2367. Did the produce of the labour go to the maintenance of the people in 
the workhouse?— So far as it was applicable. The produce, if available for 
workhouse purposes, was consumed by the pauper.s ; if of a nature rather to sell 
than to be consumed, it was sold in the market. 

2368. Sir R. Ferguson.'] Have you any return of the produce } — No, I have 
not any return, inasmuch as the system lias only just come on, and we have not 
therefore, as yet, any practical results. 

2369. Mr." 6'. Adair.] Tliere was a return to Parliament, made by the Bally- 
•monev Union, in wiiich a balance was struck and the credit carried to the 
account of the establishment ; have you seen that? — Yes. 

2370. Is it a correct estimate? — It is generally correct; but I am always 
afraid of those kinds of estimates. 

2371. To what extent do you think it would be possible to permit adults or 
children to woi'k on laud? — I think the workhouse farm ought immediately to 
adjoin the workhouse, otherwise there would be a difficulty in preserving order ; 
the paupers would run into the towns, and the workhouse farm would be robbed, 
and various other difficulties would occur. 

2372. You stated that there would be a deficiency of able-bodied paupers in 
the workhouse for tiie working of the farm. Is it your opinion that tlie con- 
tinuous supply of children in the workhouse will be sufficient to crop a farm of 
20 acres? — Yes. But there is this further difficulty in the cultivation of any 
farm by the Boaixl of Guardians, that pi-ccisely at the season when you require 
the labour of adults you have not got them ; at seed-time and hai-vest all the 
adults leave the workhouse, and therefore you have*to fall back upon the labour 
of the boys. 
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2373. Do you think that it might be possible to train up the boys to cultivate 
the farm attached to the Avorkhouses, and thereby, to a certain extent, repay the 
expense of the union Avorkhouses?— 1 believe the present powers conferred upon 
the Boards of Guardians arc quite siifhcient for that purpose. 

2374. Mr. P. Scrope.'] Are there not many other works besides farms upon 

Avhich adult labourers might be employed for the benefit of the unions in times 
of the year wlien you have them as a burden upon you ?— At present, they make 
and mend their own clothes, they grind their OAvn flour, and bake thcii own 
bread; there is the workhouse farm, before alluded to, and there are various 
other occupations. _ _ 1 1 • 1 . 

-375‘ Supposing they Avere to be employed in tlie drainage AvorksAvlnch Avere 
Avanted in the neighbourhood, or road making, or some other work of public 
benefit Avliich would relieve the funds of the union and be of general advantap 
at the same time, Avould it not be very beneficial? — I believe it would not be 
beneficial ; I think it Avouid interfere Avith the labour-market. 

•2376. Mr. G. C. Leiuis.'\ Do you think it would be desirable that the guar- 
dians should attempt to employ able-bodied men out of the Avorkhouse, Avith 
the A-iew of making a profit out of the labour as well as giving relief?—! belicwe 
it Avould be unAvise. 

2377. Mv. P. Scrope.] Do you mean by that answer to give an opinion against 
all employment by the Boards of Guardians Avhich should be productive aity 
Avay, and Avhich should go to repay the cost of maintaining the paupers, which 
now falls upon the union, or do you mean only to apply your remark to such a 
mode of employment as would come into competition with private employment 
— If a mode of employment could be discoA'^ered Aviiich on the one hand should 
be unpalatable to the pauper, and act as a test, and on the other hand sliould give 
a profit, and as a third point, should not interfere with the demand tor labpr 
in the district, I believe such an employment Avould be a useful discovery ; but 
I am not practically aAvarc of it. 

2378. Chainnan.] Do you think those conditions could be realized in anv state 
of society Avith which you are acquainted ? — I have thought over the question tor 
many vears, and I am unable to discover such an employment. 

-379' ^oti stated that in your opinion it Avould not be advantageous for Boards 
of Guardians to attempt to employ labour on a large farm ; Avoiild it be an ad- 
vantao-e to take a farm for the purpose of employing able-bodied labourers upon 
it as attest of destitution ?— I believe it to be irnpossible so to conduct agricultural 
employment as to make it any test of destitution. 

2380. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do not you think that digging a drain would be a 
very good test that the persons so employed are destitute persons .—1 do not 
believe it Avould be any test ; 1 believe that you Avould be obliged to fix a mini- 
mum of labour which would fall far short of the exertions of most ot the parties 
to whom vou Mould apply the test. The utmost limit we have ever succeeded 
in arriving at in England, in fixing a minimum, is about half the amount ot a 
man’s fair exertions. 



2381. Is there a sufficient demand for employment by private pai^es to 
absorb the labour of those districts of which you speak r— There is a siiBicient 
demand for labour to absorb the labour of the northern districts at wages that 
are barely adequate to his maintenance. 

2382. Mr. S. Adair.] There is also a considerable demand from the manu- 
facturing part of the district ? — Certainly. 

0383 Mr P. Scrope.] Your latter evidence does not apply to those districts 
in the south of Ireland?— As far as my answers involve genera principles, 1 
should be disposed to apply them to those districts, as well as to tlie north ; but 
as far as my evidence respects statistical facts, it may not be applicable to the 

districts in the south. , v .• 

2384. Are not general principles obliged to be applied in subordination to 
particular facts; and if there is a large surplus of labour m the southern and 
Avestern districts of Ireland, must you not adopt some means of mecung that 
bevond the means Avhich you find capable of meeting it m the north .—borne 
additional means must be adopted ; but the objections to a system of pauper 
labour on a pauper farm are,’ so far as my experience enables mo to judge, as 
applicable to the south as to the north. 
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2,85 Mr, Napkr.-] Have there been any applications made under the 18th 
section of the firs? Ac? with regard to the reduct.on f .5 March .84^- 

sions’— Several townlancls have been formed into one electoral distnct, tne 
property of one owner ; but I am not aware of any recent applications on 
subject liaving been made. , ,1, 

0,86 Mr G C. Lads.l Is it not the fact that, according to the law both ol 
EnMaiiil and Ireland, a magistrate cannot be an ci officio guardian without being 
resident within the union ?— That is the law. ^ ^ 

2387. Do you think it would be desirable, in the case ot a 
a laie property within the union, but not having a residence within “..*^116 
should be entitled to be an ex officio guardian of such union I think A 
be desirable. But I believe the practical advantage of 
would be very small ; for, supposing a gentleman to f 

of the union, he would take some temporary lodging within it , and,^ as we con 
strue the clause he would in that case be entitled to act as an ex offiao guardian. 

Sle ale rnTy gentlemen who act as c.r officu, guardians of two or *see umona 
There is one member of this Committee who is not entitled, stiictly speaki , 
act as an ex ffiido^noxiioo of a union, but who, whenever he comes, is permitted 

IlsT If a person had an office, and a servant there, he would he 
resident in the union, within the meaning of the law 1— Yes ; or if he kept 
a furnished room. I have never known any person who wished to be 
ils refident within a union excluded. ^ I do not think any parties are practically 
excluded by the operation of the existing law. 

2, So Mr .Vunicr.l If taking a furnished room in a union is considered 
sufficlnt to constitute a residence, would 

the power of acting as ex officio guardians, without going thiough that toim . 

I can see no objection to it, and there may be advantages. 

2,00 SirX. O'Erkn.] M'ould not the attention of the Board of Guardians 
be called to a mismanaged electoral division if they had to pay a portion of the 
rate after the maximimi upon that electoral division was exhausted 1-Bu 
assuming every wish on the part of guardians other than those of an electoral 
division^ proplrly to manage that electoral division, they may not haie the 
necessar’v fficM information to enable them to do so. A man, for instance, may 
d1“rt Ss fmiiilv, and the wife and the family may apply to the Board of 
Guardians ; the "wife may call herself a widow, and no one but the local 
could supply that information ; and so with regard to a great mass of local infor- 
mation which none but the local guardian can supply. 

2,01. I put the case of an electoral division, mismanaged by' the representa- 
tive who has been chosen by the ratepayers of that electoral division ; do not 
you think it would be an inducement to fhe Board of f 

Lrrect that mismanagement, if they had to pay a 

the maximum upon that electoral division was exhausted If they haio a wnli 
lo coimri” mlsmanagemeiit, they must necessarily have very little power; 
for besides the difficulty as to the want of information to which I have referred, 
thcV would not be employers of labour in the district, and they could in no wav 

stimulate the employment of labour, 

2302. As it is now, the Board of Guardians leave it to the elected guardian 
who is chosen by the majority of the ratepayers ; and where he happens to be 
incompetent and unaciinaitited with the district, the electoral division is entirely 
overwhelmed with paupers. Sometimes he has not property or a residence within 
the electoral division 1—That has occurred within my own recollection, in some 
mSsI mSld cases; and invariably at the ensuing election the elector div.ion 
lias turned that guardian out of office, and so provided a cute. But if there 
were a masimum rate, no such action within the electoral division would exist, 

in mv opinion. . . . • 1 1 

oqQ-3. 1’lien tliiit evil lias occurred ? — For a short time, but it is curable. 

Isci4- Where such is the case an electoral division may be leffi to the mercy- 
of onfelectoral guardian, who may be chosen by the majonty of > >>> ™ 
who have the jiower of throwing all the rates upon the andlord ; 
in the north of Ireland ?— There is no power possessed by the latcpaveis m any 
uart of Ireland to throw all the rate upon the landlord. \T-i-,pT.rs 
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2395. Wheve the valuation is low, is there not that power? — It is the duty of 
the executive officer to check any improper valuation. 

2396. But where the valuation is low the whole rate may be thrown upon the 
landlord, and the elected guardian may be chosen by the ratepayers, who may 
have no interest except to put as many persons upon the rate as they can ?— -That 
question involves an assumption which I cannot admit. I cannot conceive a 
case in which the whole rate would be paid by the landlord. 

2397. Where the elected guardian and the relieving officer acted under inti- 
midation, or from favouritism, would it not be desirable to give an interest to 
the Board at large to act as trustees for the public, in order to prevent abuses? — 
They already have considerable interest leading them so to act. For instance, 
if from the mismanagement of a certain electoral division tliere is an unfair 
amount of pauperism thrown into the workhouse, that is an evil to tlie whole 
union, inasmuch as it overcharg’es the workhouse and takes from the union the 
room w'hich they require for their own purposes. And again, of the number of 
persons who apply from that electoral division several of them will, according to 
residence, be chargeable on the union at large, and they will feel tlic result ; 
and in a variety of %vays the whole union is interested in the proper inanageineut 
of each electoral division. Again, in the collection ol the rates, if the rates of one 
electoral division are very badly collected, the other electoral divisions have to 
advance funds to keep that division going ; that is a temporary inconvenience 
to the rest of the electoral divisions ; the balance in the hands ol the treasurer is 
diminished so much by that means. 

2398. How do you remedy that? — When we strike the next rate it is reme- 
died ; but in the meantime, if electoral division A is in arrear for rates, the 
electoral divisions B, C, D advance the necessary funds. 

2399. But at the next rate the debt due from that electoral division is paid, 
and that remedies the evil? — \'es; and thereupon the elected guardian of that 
electoral division is ousted, and things come right. 

2400. Has it invariably come right itt the north : — No single electoral division 
is deeply and permanently in debt to tlie other electoral divisions, and therefore 
it has come right. 

2401. Has it frequently happened that landlords are called upon to pay the 
rates for tenants from whom they received no rent, or a very small rent, under 
the clause rating immediate lessors ?— Such instances must occur, but they do 
not come prominently before me. 

2402. Mr. G. C. Lems.] You are aware of the present law with respect to 
chargeability depending upon the residence of a person in the electoral division ? 
— I am. 

2403. Do you consider the state of the law satisfactory r — I consider it to be 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

2404. On what account do you consider it unsatisfactory? — 'The present law 
requires that the pauper shall have usually slept within one electoral division for 
two years and a half out of the last three ; it therefore follows, that if from any 
cause the pauper leaves the division for more than six months, he is a burden 
upon the union at large. This may happen from accident, but it may also happen 
from design or fraud. It may be to the interest of a guardian to say to a person, 
“ You shall stay a certain time out of the division, and when you come back we 
will give you certain advantages.” Cases of that kind have happened. A town 
may consist of two electoral divisions, divided by a stream ; if a pauper, after 
having stayed for six months on one side of the stream, stays on the other side of 
the stream, he becomes a burden upon the union at large. The remedy I would 
make would be, instead of a residence of two years and a half out of the last three, 
to require a residence of two years out of the last three, or three years out of tile 
last five. If you make the period of residence go back to a too distant period, 
there is a practical difficulty, from the imperfect recollection of facts by persons 
of that class. If you altered the law of residence in cither of the modes which I 
have suggested, you would very mucli discourage evictions; for then the party 
ejected, instead of falling upon the union at large, would fall upon the division 
from which he has been sent. In every view, liulli as a question of economy and 
with reference to its moral consequences, I think some change in the law of 
residence desirable. 

2405. Would the effect of the change you propose be generally to relieve the 

unions 
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unions at large, and impose additional burdens upon tlie electoral divisions.' £. 

^*^2406'''At present is there much transition of chargeable persons from one 16 
union to another ; docs it often happen that poor persons wander from one union 
to another in search of relief ’—There is a considerable number ot that class. 

The irreat maiority Of cases of deaths from destitution occur among persons who 
are refused admission to the workhouse on the ground of non-residence, as not 
belonging to the union. That is not a ground sufficient, and it is not a legal 
ground of obiection, but it does to some e.vtent exist. Though it is the duty ot 
the officer employed under the Commission to combat that on every possible occa- 
sion there is so much practical difficulty in getting at the exact facts, that I am 
sure a great amount of misery is refused relief from that cause. 

240- Do some Boards of Guardians refuse relief upon that ground moie 
than others?— I do not think any Board of Guardians would refuse relief from 

that cause, where a party looked ill, or where there was any apparent danger 
in doing so ; but where the party looked well, they wmuld send him on to the 
next union; and you will find the same thing in the English unions ; at least 
sucli was the case when I was connected with the administration of the loor- 

law in England. . , . j i \ e,^ 

2408 Are many persons who are not resident in the muon, and \\ho applj tor 
relief, relieved by the guardians?— I think all extreme cases are relieved; but I 
will point out a iiraetical difficulty that now arises ; '12,000 persons have been 
deposited at Belfast from England or Scotland during the last two or tiiree 
veL It is obviously impossible that all those 12,000 persons should be perraa- 
Lntly relieved by the Belfast Board of Guardians ; but all cases of extreme dis- 
tress, and all cases of apparent sickness, are unquestionably relieved at the work- 
houses there. But still cases of distress occur where the parties wish to shitt the 

burden to another union. „ c i 

2400. Mr. iiriyii.] Do you attribute the deaths of any persons o the refusal 
of reli^"^— I do not think deaths occur immediately from the refusal ot reliet, but 
YOU may put persons to such an amount of hardship as may eventually lead to 
death, though no coroner’s inquest may be held upon the case. 

24] 0. Do you kuow what proportion those 12,000 that have been deposited m 
Belftst are to those who have been deposited in Liverpool or Glasgow from Ire- 
land :-It is impossible for me to give any answer to that question. 

2411. Have you heard otany parties dying of starvation in Lancashire, who 
have been deposited there from Ireland ?-I have no information upon that 
point ; I can make this statement, that not a single case of death wdiioh can be 
correctly attributable to absolute destitution has occurred m the district ot which 
I have charge in the last 12 months. _ i .1 *.1 

2412 Mr UonsellA Have you any means of knowing whether the persons 
who have been removed from England or Scotland to Belfast were persons that 
the English or Scotch unions were legally entitled to remove . ^ 1 here are many 
cases where if you rest satisfied with tlie evidence of the parties remot ed, y ou 
Smiot prove an industrial residence in England or Scotland, and it is impossible 
to ”et corroborative evidence. There was one, a very strong case m whreh a 
person was removed to Armagh ; he stated that he had obtained industrial resi- 
dence in En«>lantl, but as we could obtain no corroborative evidence, the Poor- 
law Commissiouers in England did not 

and during the correspondence, winch was of a protracted nature, the man 

Ml- CldmeiUs] What corroborative evidence was required- Such 
evidtut, I FeluZ Should satisfy the Commissioners in England that there 
were grounds for appeal. , . j 

2414. Do you allude to the case of M'Owen ’—I do. , 

241 5. From the information obtained m that c-ase, do you couceuc that theie 

would have been any difficulty in obtaining that ' j 

case had been gone iiito?-Had the Poor-law Commtss.oners in England deemed 
it to be their duty to obtain corroborative evidence, tbere would have bctii n 
difficulty, I appi-ehcnd, in obtaining such evidence; but I do not feel my 
competent to e.xpress any opinion as to the view they took oi then own duties, 
as governed by the existing state of the law. ^ • x^Kfomi’ntr 

2416. The difficulty arose, it I imderstaiid you correctly, not m s>, 

evidence, but in regard to the mode iii^wbich that evidence should be oht-™™ ^ 

0.3.1. 
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—The difficulty arose in this way: the Poor-law authorities in Ireland were 
enSely ™ble obtain additional evidence, and the Poor-law Commtssioners 
in England did not deem it to be their duty to assist them 

2417. Mr. MmseU.-] Do you think the existing state of the law just towards 

It it! said that an association exists in Belfast for the 
nnrnose of sending over, by voluntary subscriptions, persons from Belfast to 
CCd t Scotlfndr aware of that being the case?-I am well 

acquainted with the operation of that voluntary association, though 1 do not in 
any wav assist their operations, and they are in no way guided by my advice , 
taLaSes from ttoe to time ociur in which it is my duty to investigate alleged 
abuses which makes me perfectly conversant with their operations. Out of the 
STod rrson, who have'^been ffinded in Belfast from either ^ 

land, it appears that the association in question have 

parties, aid assisted them on their way to their places of birth , and « 

Removed back to England or 

no one of those 195 persons has since returned to Belfast. Ihe real object ol 
Srsociety k 00^03 will be seen by that limited number, to send parties ovm 
to England or Scotland, but to send them on their wiy, and assist them on them 
Toflfl * Thev have only sent parties to England or Scotland, as I learn trom 
them where they had^ good reasons for believing that the destitution which 
locurred to themes from temporary causes; vvhere they had left relatives 
behind them, and very often brought the keys of the house ^ j ^ 

2419. The 12,000 persons were paupers removed under the opeiation ot tne 

^”2420! m” G.''c. Have you ever considered the operation of the En- 

glish law of settlement as regards its introdiiction into Ireland ( I 

0.21 Will you give yonr opinion upon that point ?— I believe it won d be 
extremely MvSe to introduce the English law of settlement into Ireland ; 
Thdieve that it wonld add to the difficulties which surround *<= "hole qu®- 
tion of labour ; I believe that it wonld tend to fasten upon particular districts 
a superabundance of populatiou, and prevent its easy ^ 

large sums of money would be spent upon ™ “ 

woild throw difficulty in the way of obtaining relief. 
to me that it would be injurious, and in no one way does it occur to me that 

*°2l22'''unoryon conceive that the liability to removal and the ™yal i^lf 
would he a great hardship upon the poor, if tliat law were introduced into Ire- 

‘“talT^titee^rttrong or general opinion in favour of the introdnclion of 
the law of settlement in yoSr district ?-I should say there is no wish for law 

'’'r4"ryo7e“d it recommended in any Board of Guardians that 

a difference made by the Board of Guardians in the investigation and attention 
to cases of chargeabUity upon the union at large as compared vyi* the inves - 
Sition and attention to'cas'es chargeable upon the ™ 

‘wL'L^tpptaVt foTreliefk 3 n to”be chargeable upon the union 

r^Hlvtd'lit’^hltiLgl^ :„rJ‘^Tal”eror m an electoral division; 

after he is admlLd that he is lost sight of, ™ ”XfX 
to employ him, if he is a child, or to make him support himselt it he 

Does it not frequently happen that a person obtains relief, uni ‘hat 

afterwards the guardian of the locality makes “^rind is“*a“nqulry 
that the party is not destitute, as was previously supposed, and is that mq y 
made with lierenoo to persons charged upon the union at large ?-No, 1 think 
it is not. ^^28. Do 
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paid to the merits of the case as guardian is very capable of 

2430. Do you find it happen, tlmt even wne ^ quickness, m oompa- 

loolting after the affairs g„ Jj, 1,1s division has persons charged 

upon it who might not X. if „our mind for this evil ?— 1 sliou^ 

^2431. Does any remedy ®’[Sgust y , ^g^y much done in the 

propose to carry a little ^u’^^her tha y to the decision 

fe: rSd^deSior^ in my ownLe always very cheer- 

'"find, practically ‘Hat die B^ds of 

postpone decisions tiU you v'sR *e u provision ^should be made in the law for 

power of examining witnesses on oath law has a tendency to 

IncrS^e tt“ nChT “ pan“stargeahle\pon the union at large i-I believe 

2435. Do you think tliat politic age at which, according 
aZi Do you think it would be their own exertions 

tetpP'"\"IiS"le^rposed age 18 instead of, as at pre- 

Do you think it would he "X" 
rS l‘r”hrn:“orpu— wm effectually check attempt at impo- 

‘^ot£Th“^te was thehighest rate struck 

in your district ?— Yes. farmers was nearly all consumed ’—Yes. 

ird”: td £ t "ZlcLt t that country were very much depressed . 

''"2442. And that notwithstanding the Poor-law works well?-Sueh m my 

the operation of the Poor-law. , distress bv consuming capi- 

2444. But does not Po»'-'a'^apava e X^atre > J ^ 

,aXhat will depend “P°7 sX” eHn 

happen that those paupers 'v‘“ “r pf ,pe ratepayers. 

“‘tlfxtSlupportff^^^^ 

house arc not able to obtain employmmit.^^^^^,^^ workhouse ’—No ; at 

lea^f isIo“iSt;^oPti;:u that you may practically lose sight of it aitoge 
__1 have 17 unions under my charge, and L suppose 

the workhouses. ,, , j- i flint number* — I do not think the num- 

exceeds one or two per cent, families whose hiisbands or 
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spare neither trouble nor expense in arresting persons who desert their families ; 
they publish descriptions of the persons, and send to the different police stations, 
and correspond with the police stations in Scotland and England ; they offer 
rewards, and very often parties are arrested from great distances both in Scotland 
and in England. 

2450.^ Of the persons who are in the workhouses, is there not a great propor- 
tion of families that have been deserted by the heads of those families? — Yes. 

24,51. If the paupers were in employment would not they support the people 
who are no win the workhouses ? — Yes ; if they had been able to obtain employ- 
ment at home, they would not have deserted their families. 

2452. H the farmers had not a heavy poor-rate to pay would they not employ 
the people? — As far as the Poor-law has a tendency to impose any species of 
taxation which otherwise would not have existed, so far its tendency is to diminish 
the fund for the employment of labour ; but the destitution was not caused by the 
Poor-law. The parties now receiving relief, either in the workhouse or out of 
the workhouse, would, according to the supposed facts, have been destitute, and 
have been chargeable upon the public generally, or have perished from want. 

2453- ^ were struck on an electoral division, and a number of the rate- 

payers in that division chose to employ the destitute able-bodied instead of 
paying that rate, would there not be employment given in reproductive labour? 
— The ratepayers have that alternative at present ; and the fact that none of the 
able-bodied are destitute and in the workhouses, is a proof that they make use 
of that alternative. 

2454. Can that be done unless there is a perfect unanimity ; if one landowner 
objects can it be done ? — If the Committee wish me to go into the practicability 
of a labour rate, I am quite ready to go into it. It is a point on which we have 
a great deal of practical English experience ; and, in every case where it has 
been tried, it has failed. 

2455. But, in practice, such an arrangement cannot be made at this moment 
in an electoral division, unless you have perfect unanimity in that electoral 
division ; it is a private arrangement which, without unanimity, cannot be 
made ? — I never expect any arrangement of that sort to be made. 

2456. Is it not necessary for such an arrangement that there should be 
unanimity? — Yes. 

2457. Are you aware of such a thing having been done ? — No. 

2458. Or attempted ? — No. 

2459 - Would it not be desirable to allow the majority of the ratepayers in an 
electoral division to effect such an object r — 1 do not think it would be wise to do 
so, inasmuch as it would tend to what is called a labour-rate. 

2460. Is it to the name of a labour-rate that you object? — It is to tlic prin- 
ciple connected with a labour-rate that I object. 

. 2461. Would not persons, in that case, be employed reproduetively r — Each 
person who was employed would know that he was employed 011 account of his 
destitution, and not with a view to any return for his labour. Fie would be, in 
fact, a pauper under another name; and it would be open to the objection, that 
you would not be able to get a proper amount of work from him, and you could 
not discharge him. 

2462. Does the pauper do anything in the workhouse? — I believe he does a 
good deal in the workhouse. 

2463. Would not the employment be reproductive and useful, if you allowed 
the ratepayers to commute the rates for labour? — My fear is, that such a plan is 
impracticable. 

2464. Have you had any practical experience of the labour-rate in England? 
— No, but I have paid some attention to the subject, and I have read reports of 
districts in England where it has been tried extensively ; and if the Committee 
will refer to the Report of the Committee on the working of the Poor Law in 
1834 , they will find ample evidence on the point. 

2465. It lias not succeeded in England ? — No. 

2466. Is there not a great dissimilarity between an ordinary English parish 
tfind an Irish one, where almost rJie whole of the population are out of work ? — 
My fear is, tl)at tlie population in Ireland are unemployed from a want of capital 
to employ tliem ; and I do not see how that mode could supply capital. 

• 2467. .U'ijl not the abstraction of capital for the poor-rates lessen tiio amount 

of 
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of capital, if any exists ?-The payment of the poor-rate no doubt diminishes a E. Senior, 

person’s capital. , , i i • 

2468. Is it of more advantage to pay the rate, and to have people doing 
nothing, or to pay a sum of money in employing them reproductiyely r It there 
were an actual demand for labour, the parties would be employed at once, with- 
out t!ie intervention of any additional legislation ; it is the inequality between 
capital and population which is at the root of the evil. , • e 

246Q In the electoral divisions in the north of Ireland, is the cultivation ol 
the land so perfect that tliere is not any demand for labour, if there were any 
means of giving employment ; are there not objects to whom employrnent might 
be profitably given in the unions in the north ?— There are ; but the difficulty is 
not in finding objects for employment, but in finding the capital to give that 

emplovinent. ■ , . ni 

2470. Therefore the application of those means to those objects would be re- 
productive, and would employ the people in Ireland ?— I do not believe that the 
mianimity of a whole electoral division, assuming them to 1^ unammous, would 
supply them with means of employing labour. If capital be wanted to em- 
ploy labour, you must advance funds for that purpose till the harvest is reaped ; 



if vou have not funds you cannot employ them. 

2471. If you do not cultivate the land, will you reap the harvest; or it_you 
only partially cultivate the land, will you not reap a diminished harvest :— it 
there is a large population, and there is comparatively^ noncapital, and heavy 



2471 
nly p: 

pauperism, y‘ou“ bJe" aTriee’d “aT a'rmteVf’dSd loek,^!- which you must find 
some otlier means of lessening the disproportion between capital and population ; 
but no agreement on the part of the occupiers of land will accomplisli it.^ 

2472. But is it not a misapplication of capital to devote it to supporting the 
people in idleness, instead of in employment i— I do not believe that the a|ipli- 
cation of the poor-rates is in the manner described m the question. 

2472. Are tlie people employed in the workhouse ?— They are fully employed 
during the whole day, except those who are unable to do anything. In the 
north of Ireland the inmates of the workhouses are^ fully employed up to the 
limits of their respective capabilities, from morning to night, without ex- 

^^?l74. In breaking stones ?— They are occupied in that_ mode of employment 
which seems to be best suited to their respective capabilities, with regard to the 
males, the object being to apply the workhouse as a test ; that is, to otter reiiet 

on terms that none hut the really destitute will accept. 

2475. Are they employed in breaking stones?— Very little. The work is 

generally in grinding corn, as in England. i r j 

2476. ' Therefore in the north of Ireland there is very little surplus able-bodied 

labour in the workhouse that is not absolutely necessary for the requirements ot 
the establishment itself? — There is very little. . . . rp, 

2477. You say that agriculture has improved since the crisis : — liiat is my 

'”^24%. Among what classes has the improvement taken place?-— I think it has 
improved, more or less, with almost all classes ; each party felt that there was a 
desperate struggle before them, in the change of the potato system to one ot 
growing corn crops, and every e.xertion has been used to meet that change ; but 
still from low prices, and other causes, the capital of employers ol labour has 

diminished. ^ 

2479. But in all classes agriculture has improved ?— Giving a general answer, 

I should say it has. , . . p 

2480. Is not the land deteriorated very much from the repetition of corn crops 
which has been general in the last four years?— In my district the farmers have 
grown an enormously increased quantity of green crops. 

248 1 . Do YOU anticipate that t!ie labour given by means of loans irom Govern- 

ment will continue in the north r— The labour will be continuous till the amount 
so borrowed has been expended, and tlicn I apprehend a higher system o cu 
tiviition will continue to employ the same number of persons as are now 
employed. , • - -v 

2482. You say that this drainage has proved reproductive r Yes. 

2483. How much has it produced an aero? — I would rather not attempt 0 

answer that question. , p , . .vf 

2484. Mr. MomM] Do not yon conceive that the effect of the 
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£. Se/iiur, Esq. labour-rate, to which your late answers referred, would be, if it were carried 

— out, to turn the whole labouring population into paupers ? — Unquestionably. 

15 March 1849. 2485. You conceive, thei’efore, that it is absolutely essential to keep perfectly 

separate the two questions of labour and relief? — Such is my hnprossioii. 

2486. What do you conceive will be the effect of the rate in aid, to which I 
presume you referred in a former answer, upon the ratepayers iu your district? 
— The amount of evil which would be done, in my opinion, by the rate iu aid, 
assuming it to become tlie law, would be the fear, however erroneously enter- 
tained by the majority of the ratepayers, that that limited amount would be 
increased. 

2487. Are you aware that the proposition to impose a i*ate in aid has caused 
any panic amongst the farmers in your district? — It has created a very great 
sensation, as is shown by the petitions to the Houses of Parliament and by public 
meetings. 

248S. Are the masters of workhouses in your district persons generally com- 
petent to perform the duties of their offices? — They are a very good class of 
officers. 

2489. Are you satisfied with the mode in which they are appointed ? — Quite; 
when I say that, I mean that any other mode which could be suggested would, 
on the whole, produce greater evil than benefit. I wish the appointment, as at 
present, to rest with the Hoards of Guardians, and the removal, as at present, 
to rest with the Commissioners. 

2490. You are perfectly explicit upon the point of the appointment resting 
with the Board of Guardians, as it does at present? — Yes. 

2491. Sir Z). iVoj'rc^s.] Have you fouud practically any inconvenience in 
the north from the mode in which residence is defined, namely, the place where 
a person has usually resided for a certain time, or if he has had no residence the 
place where he has usually slept ? — None whatever. 

2492. In the case of a vagrant population, such as a large portion of the 
population of Ireland, is it not difficult to ascertain where a party has slept ? — 
There is some difficulty in ^certaining the facts. 

2493. The words in the Act, “ where he has usually slept,” leave a vagueness 
in regard to the residence which it is impossible to fix with any accuracy if the 
pauper has any wish on his part to conceal it ? — I am not aware of any remedy 
that could be proposed which would not inflict a greater evil. 

2494. What would be the evil if the residence upon which chargeability pro- 
ceeded were confined to a residence in a certain dwelling, or portion of a 
dwelling, that being a fact which might be distinctly ascertained? — I think it 
would be unwise to make such a clause ; I think it would fetter you with a great 
number of appeals, and with other difficulties. 

2495. In the present case you have a residence which cannot be ascertained 
by any fact, but in the mode suggested you would have a fact by which you 
might ascertain it, viz., whether a pei-son did reside, or did not reside in a cer- 
tain house; how could that lead to appeals ? — To enable me to answer the ques- 
tion 1 must have the proposition distinctly before me ; I must see how it is pro- 
posed to alter the law of residence, and then I might state v'hether, on the 
whole, it would or w'ould not be beneficial. 

2496. Supposing a pauper were obliged to state a certain place in which he 
bad either resided or had a portion of a dwelling, would not that lead to greater 
certainty ? — We at present require him to state wliere he has slept. 

2497- Supposing his answer was, which is a frequent answer in Ireland by 
such parties, that he has slept wherever the chanty of his neighbours allowed 
him to sleep ? — I never admit that as an answer. 

2498. Iu a case of that kind do you consider that the pauper should be 
chargeable upon the union at large, and not to the district in which lie described 
himself, so vaguely, as having resided ? — I press tlie pauper, by cross-examina- 
tion, to state with sufficient distinctness where he has usually slept. 

2499. Supposing that the pauper answered that he had slept in whatever out- 
house the charity of the proprietors would give him a night’s lodging, how 
would you define the place of his residence ? — Under the present law you can 
force him to state where he has slept, as far as his memory can enable him to do 
so. No change of the law can supply him with a better memory. 

2500. Would it be possible now to ascertain the correctness of the statement 
made by a pauper, inasmuch as no Individual can possibly recollect the night ou 

which 
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which he might have given atlmission to a cowhouse, or some out-house, to a 
particular pauper. How is it possible to check the statement of the pauper by 
the evidence of other parties?— That will apply to the question of residence, 
however you may alter the law. 

2501. If the fact of the actual occupation of a dwelling-house were made the 
test of settlement, or the occupation of a portion of a dwelling-house, would 
there not be available the evidence of the person who let the dwelling-house to 
him to check the evidence of the pauper, who declared that he bad slept in that 
house r — 1 now infer, from the course of examination, that it is intended to sub- 
stitute for the present law a provision that the pauper shall have occupied some 
tenement, or part of a tenement, as being a fact that can be easily ascertained. 
From the existing habits of the pauper population of Ireland, who occupy tene- 
ments in the manner described in the previous questions, the effect would be, to 
throw the pauperism upon the union at large, and such an alteration of the law 
would, in my opinion, be injurious. 

2502. Why should the maintenance of such a population as you have de- 
scribed, being connected in no way with the district, except by vagrancy 
through it, be fixed upon the particular electoral division, and not upon the union 
at large ? — Tlie more you localise any species of taxation, the more economical 
will be the administration of the funds. 

2503. Mr. P. Scrope^ I understood you to say with regard to the district 
that you were acquainted with, the north, that the rents generally required had 
been based upon the potato cultivation, and upon the habits of weaving peculiar 
to the district in addition ; tiiose are both gone, are they not ; and consequently 
very great suffering has arisen to the entire population of that district? — I have 
not precisely stated in my evidence upon what principles the rents have been 
fixed ; but in mv opinion the northern landlords followed a wise course in giving 
encouragement to their tenants for improvements instead of making a general 
per-centage reduction of rent, as by a per-centage reduction in rent they would 
have encouraged equally the improvident with the provident, and the idle with 
the industrious ; whereas by giving back a large portion of the rent for improve- 
ments, they permanently benefit their estates; and of course by permanently 
benefiting their own estates, they also permanently benefit the people living on 
the estates. 

2504. You have stated that the ordinary means of living of even the best 
class of farmers from whom vou were to mke your best guardians, is not above 
that of the Lincolnshire labourers ; therefore, that class even of the best tenan- 
try in Ireland have been living chiefly upon potatoes? — Not living upon pota- 
toes altogether; they consume a very considerable portion of oatmeal; as far 
as my personal acquaintance enables ine to state, they live very much in the 
same mode as the greater part of the inhabitants of Scotland ; they live very 
much in the mode in which their predecessors lived since their forefathers came 
from Scotland. 

2505. They cultivated the potato to a considerable extent? — Yes. 

2506. Since the failure of the potato they must liave lost a considerable por- 
tion of the produce of the land, from which they obtained their livelihood and 
paid their rent? — Yes. 

2507. Upon whicli parties did the pressure fall first ? — The pressure has fallen 
upon all parties ; it has fallen upon the cottier probably with the most severity 
of all, inasmuch as the parties who had to deal witli them had fewer permanent 
interests to consult ; they were persons of less wisdom, and tliey were persons of 
less feeling, and there were a considerable number of those cottiers ejected. It 
lias fallen upon the farmer with great severity, enabling him barely to pay his 
rent, very much reducing his stake and interest in the soil, called tenant interest. 
And it fell upon the landlord, who althougli he may have nominally received the 
larger portion of his rent, gave back a very considerable portion indeed to his 
tenants; he has received loss and paid more. 

2508. I understand you to say, that the cottier class have suffered the first 
and the most, the tenants the next and in tlie next degree, and the landlords the 
last and in the least degree ? — I am not quite sure that 1 should make a distinc- 
tion of that kind as between the landlord and the farmer ; that will depend upon 
the amount of beneficial interest possessed by the proprietor. If the proprietor 
were a person having a large proportion of his nominal rent applicable to fixed 
payments, I appveliend he may have suff ered almost as much as the cottier, with 
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veference to liis rank in life and his feelings ; for I consider ruin as great a suf- 
fering as destitution. , • 1 ■ 

2509. You conceive that the tenants iiave generally lost two-thirds ol their 
tenant-right ? — I should think so. 

2510. 'And that loss is still continuing, so that there is a probability of the 
tenant-right being ultimately exhausted ? — I hope that it no ailverse cause should 
intervene, the tenant-right will not fall below its present limit, but, on tlie con- 
trary, will rise. 

2511. At all events, till the right of the tenant is actually exhausted, no 
pressure of necessity comes upon the landlord ; all he remits to the tenant is 
voluntary? — Certainly; hut I am also aware of the fact of a very considerable 
proportion of the large landed proprietors who, under the pressure whicli I have 
described, have been obliged to break up their establishments and leave Ire- 
land, being unable to live there with the usual expenditure ot gentlemen. 

2512. Bo the tenants, under the circumstances at present, look to any Par- 
liamentarv measure for allowing them compensation for those improvements in 
addition to or in substitution of the tenant-right? — I'hey look forward to no 
such measure, I apprehend ; it is difficult to speak as to the minds of others, 
but I have never heard such an expression. 

2513. Have you beard of no meetings to establish tenant-right by law, in the 
north of Ireland ? — I know a great number of persons desire to have tenant- 
right legalized by law, but I understood the question to inter the expectation ot 
their obtaining it. 

2514. You stated that the means of the occupiers of land under 20 acres were 
nearly consumed at present; it is not the poor-rate that has consumed them, of 
course, but the having, under the circumstances that have existed in the last few 
years, the loss of their crops, and having to pay full rents in addition to the 
poor-rate? — Their wdiole social position is altered. 

2515. Have the deposits in the savings’ banks been diininislied in the last 
three years ? — I have no accurate information of the amount of deposits, speaking 
from mv own knowledge, but I have reason to believe that the deposits in the 
savings’ banks have diminished considerably from two causes; first, from the 
general depression which exists, and secondly, from the want of confidence felt 
in savings' banks from several of tliem. having recently failed ; the latter cause 
has, I believe, been the more powerful of the two. 

2516. With regard to the relieving officers, you have expressed an opinion 
that they were not to be depended upon for their accuracy of information, with 
respect to particular cases coming before the Board, as compared with the 
guardian coming from that electoral division ; do the relieving officers appear 
personally at the Board of Guardians ?— They are always present during tlie 
administration of relief. 

2516*. Is it not their specific duty to inquire into the circumstances of the 
parties about to present themselves to the Board for relief? — Yes. 

2517. Do you think that they do not fulfil that duty?— They fulfil the duty 
to as great an extent as can be expected from persons in that rank of life; but I 
prefer, as a much more powerful motive, the direct interest ot the ratepayers. 

2518. The interest of the ratepayers is to pay as little rate as possible ; who 
is there on the Board to take the part of the pauper, in case lie requires more 
relief than is given to him, in opposition to the guardians ?— Certainly not the 
relieving officer ; he is merely the servant of tlie guardians. 

25 1 9. Then there is no one to take the part of the pauper in such a case ? — No ; 
but according to the law persons who are destitute must be relieved, and there 
are certain officers whose duty it is to see that the guardians carry out the law , 
and mv opinion is, that, on the whole, destitution does, under tlie circumstances 
described, receive very fair relief. Of the two evils to be apprehended, the one 
the lax administration of the fund, and the other the non-relief of destitution, 1 
believe the former is more to be apprehended at present. 

2520. In case the relieving officer is of opinion that a certain pauper slioula 

be relieved, and the guardian of the electoral division is of the opposite opinion, 
and relief is not afforded, who is responsible for the consequences that may 
occur?— The Board of Guardians, who in point of fact will have ordered or 
refused relief in the individual case. An individual guardian may supply the 
fads and information, but the whole Board decides on each case. _ 

2521. Supposing an elected guardian induces the Board to refuse relief in a 
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case that really requires it, is there any legal responsibility upon them, supposing 
even death should occur as a consequence, or upon any other party, unless it be 
the relieving officer ? — There is precisely the same remedy as in England ; there 
is a remedy known to the common law, by which, if a party’s death is attribut- 
able to the non-discharge of certain duties, the coroner’s jury will probably 
return a verdict of manslaughter. 

2522. Against whom? — Against the parties who did not perform their duty, 
whatever that duty may be. 

2523. Who would be the party in the case I supposed? — If the individual 
guardian was perfectly aware from facts coming within his knowledge that the 
pauper was perfectly destitute, and if he stated to the Board of Guardians that 
such a person had within his own knowledge means which rendered relief unne- 
cessary, and such a party died of actual want, I apprehend, in point of law, the 
individual guardian in question, under all those circumstances, would be liable. 

2524. Do you think that you could get evidence of the statement made by 
the individual guardian to the Board? — Of course, as the statement must be 
made in public ; but I am reasoning on an assumed case, and an assumed case, I 
am happy to say, that has not occurred in my district. 

2525. Have there been any cases of coroners’ juries in your district returning 
verdicts of manslaughter? — In my district, consisting of a population of one- 
seventh of Ireland, four deaths have occurred in which, by the verdict, the death 
was said to have been connected with destitution or accelerated by destitution ; 
but in two of the cases of such alleged destitution, it appeared that the death was 
in no manner occasioned by destitution, inasmuch as the party refused to go 
into the workhouse, or refused to accept the relief offered. 

2526. What leads you to draw that conclusion ? — It appears on the evidence 
given before the jury, the copy of the coroner’s evidence with which I am 
supplied. 

2527. But the jury found, by their verdict, that death was accelerated by 
destitution ? — Yes ; they were of a different opinion, but the verdicts returned by 
the coroners’ juries are not always very logical. 

2.<)28. Do not you think the elected guardian on whom so much reliance is 
placed, has it in his power to favour his friends, and to show disfavour to those 
-whom he dislikes ? — My opinion is, that an individual guardian is occasionally 
disposed to favour his individual interests in preference to the public interests. 
1 believe that tendency to be stronger with reference to granting out-door relief 
than to admission to the workhouse. 

2529. Have you had any reason to form the opinion that individual guardians 
have entertained prejudice against parties in destitution, and have refused them, 
or caused relief to be refused in consequence? — I really do not believe that in 
any single case an individual guardian, has induced the Board of Guardians 
to reject the applicant for relief on the ground of his non-destitution when he 
had reason to believe that he was really destitute. 

2530. Is not the principle of the law to employ the relieving officer as the 
medium of ascertaining tlie facts relating to each particular case ? — I conceive 
not. I conceive the chief duties of the relieving officer to be, to distribute the 
funds, and to carry out the orders of the Board, to apprehend parties who 
desert tiieir families, and other duties of a painful and laborious nature; but 
I do not conceive his duty to be to guide the guardians as to the relief to be 
given. 

2531. Are you acquainted with the practice in England? — I had six years’ 
experience in England. 

2532. Do not you know' that it is the practice of the Board to take the opinion 
of the relieving officer, and to lav great stress upon it ? — Not in jjreference to the 
opinion of the guardian ; that is not at all my experience. 

253.^- Is there not a book kept in which the cases of each applicant are put 
clown most cii-ctunstantially ? — Yes. 

2534- With regard to the means of obtaining out-door relief, do the relieving 
officers appoint the depots at which they meet and give food to those receiving 
out-door relief? — Yes, the guardians appoint depots. 

2535* What is the distance from which parties travel to those depots : — M e 
do not allow' them to o.xceed three miles. 

253^- You give out-door relief only in cooked food, or do those obtaining 
ont-cloor relief obtain lodging and clothing? — Their means of obtaining those 
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things must be limited. If there is room in the workhouse, we select the parties 
who: we have reason to suppose, cannot be assisted m those points. 

2S37 Funds for that purpose are not their own?— No; they must obtain them 
from their friends and relatives ; but even aged persons who are relieved are able, 
in the majority of oases, to contribute something to their own support. 

Alfred Power, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

anas ChaXrmanl DO you wish to correct any portion of your evidencer— 

Yes.®^ InrnrexamLtion^on Thursday last I 8-^ ° r Si I 
at which the unions were audited. I gave that evidence from a papci which 1 
had received from Dublin. I have since ascertained that there are some crrois 
in that paper,^^^^^^ I wish to correct them. The Carrick-on-Shannon Union was 
stated to have been audited to the 20th of September 1847 ; P“‘"‘ f 
has been audited to the 29th of September 1846. The same is the case w itli t 
Mohill Union. The Granard Union was stated, to have been “d ed to ‘Im 
29th of September 1847 ; that has been audded. in point of “e 2otli o 

Alarch 1848 The Kenmare Union was said to have been audited to the 2oth 
if March 1848 • it has been audited to the 29lli of September 1847. The Tralee 
S warsafd to have been audited to the 25th of March 1848 ; it has, m 
point of fact, been audited to the 29th of September 1847 Tliose are all 
fvfirrf^rtions which I wish to make. I may perhaps state, that since that date i 
find 15 additional unions have been audited. .This paper contains the nam 
of those unions; they are marked with an asterisk (. }. 

\TJie Witness delivered in the same, which is as follows ;] 

previously sent. 



DATE TO WHICH 
AUDITED. 



DATE GIVEN 



PREVIOUS LIST. 



^Armagh - 
*AthIone - - ■ 

*Banbridge 

Carrick-on-Shannon - 

*Clogher - 
♦Clones 
♦Cootehill - 
♦ Dundalk •' 
♦Edenderry 
Granard - 
Kenmare 
•Letterkenny 
♦Lowtherstown - 
Rlohill 
♦Nenagb - 
♦Roscrea - 
♦Sligo 
♦Tipperary 
T ralee 
♦Tullamore 



29 Sept. 


,1848 


29 - 


- 


29 - 


- 


•29 Sept. 


1846 


29 Sept. 


1848 


29 - 


- 


29 - 


- 


29 - 


- 


29 - 


— 


25 Mar. 


- 


29 Sept. 


1847 



1846 

1848 



1847 

1848 



•25 Mar. 1848 



25 - 
29 Sept. 
25 Mar. 



29 Sept. 
25 Mar. 



25 - 
25 - 
25 - 



1847 

1848 



1847 

1848 



- - The discrepancy arose from 
an erroneous interpretation of a 
letter from the temporary in- 
spector. 



- - Discrepancy arose from an 
error in auditor’s report. 

- - Separate explanation sent of 
this error. 



- - Discrepancy arose from < 
error in auditor’s report. 



The abstracts not being received to September 1848, led to the 25th March being set out 
^'’The^^tmSs not herewith sent will be sent as soon as possible. 

1‘2 March 1848. 

There are therefore, altogether now 9 3 uuions audited up to the 29 th of September 
1848 Sing 38 uiaudited. Of these 38, three are m arrear since the 29lh of 
September 1846, eight are in arrear since the 29th of September 1847, “"d the 
rematoiug 27 are in arrear for one half-year only, and I believe they are all in 
progress. 

Veneris, 
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Veneris, 16 ° die Martii, 1849 . 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Sir William Somerville. 
Mr. G. C. Lewis. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope. 
Mr. Fagan. 

Mr. Napier. 

Sir Lucius O’Brien. 
Mr. Grace. 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr. Bright. 

Sir John Pakington. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 



Mr. Monsell. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Mr. Shafto Adair. 
Mr. Herbert. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. Clements. 

Major Biackall. 

Mr. Stafford. 

Sir John Young. 

Mr. Reynolds. 



Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



The Rev. John O'Sullivan, called in ; and Examined. 

2539. Mx.Fagan.l YOU are the Roman Catholic parish priest of Kenmare r — 
Yes. 

2540. Are you parish priest of any other electoral division — Yes, of Tem- 
plenoe. 

2541. Are those electoral divisions in the Kenmare Union? — Yes. 

2542. Do those electoral divisions adjoin each other? — Yes. 

2543. Are you chaplain of the Kenmare workhouse ? — I am. 

2544. How long have you been chaplain of the Kenmare workhouse ? — Since 
it was opened ; it was opened in November 1845 . 

2545. What is the extent of your parish? — My parish contained in those 
electoral divisions, as far as acreage is concerned, is 54,935 acres. 

2546. Can you state the acreage of the Kenmare division? — I can give the 
acreage of every electoral division in the union. The acreage of the Kenmare 
division is 22,507 acres. The acreage of the union is 217,993 acres. 

2547 - From what return do you tahe those figures ? — 1 took my first return 
from Mr. Thom. I found that he returned 271,000 acres for the union ; and I 
referred to the Ordnance map, and I found that he was wrong. The acreage is 
217,993 acres. 

2548. What is the valuation for the Poor-law of your parish? — The valuation 
of the Kenmare electoral division is 4 , 671 1. 

2549. your parish and the electoral division of Kenmare the same ? — There 
are a few townlands in the parish of Tuosist, according to the Catholic an-ange- 
ment. 

2550. W’ Iiat is the population of that electoral division ? — The population of 
the electoral division is 5 , 839 . 

2551 . What is the valuation of the Templenoe electoral division ? — ^Tlie valua- 
tion is 4 , 652 /. 

2552. What is the population ? — Four thousand one hundred and eighty-nine. 

25,53. From what have you taken those returns ?— I have taken them from the 

Ordnance map. 

2554. What is the valuation of the whole union? — £. 24 , 717 . 

2555 - L that the valuation under the Poor-law? — Yes. 

2556. When was it taken? — I think it was taken in 1844 ; it was teikeu by 
tw'o paid persons, employed for the purpose, who were resident in the union. 

2557 - Relatively to the letting value of the union, how stands that valuation? 
— In some parts of the union I think it is about 20 per cent, under the letting- 
value. 

2558. In what parts of the union? — On Lord Lansdowne’s property, and the 
property of the colleo-c ; the only properties that I am acquainted wdth are 
0.34. s 2 Lord 
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Eav. J. 0-SuUivan. Lord Lansdowne's and the college, and the Rev. Mr. Mahony's. The valiia- 

tion of Lord Lansdowne’s and the college properties is 20 per cent, under the 

i6 March 1849. letting value. With regard to the Rev. Mr. Mahony’s property, the valuation is 
about the same as the letting value. 

2559. What do you refer to in the letting value r— The rents that are ac- 
tually paid. IT 

2560. Has the letting value of land in your union tailen since 1844 f—l can- 
not say that it has. The same rents are ashed by landlord.?, except by Lord 
Lansdowne, who has given &n abatement of 20 per cent, in some instances. 

‘’^61 Ar‘=‘ the same rents pmd? — They are, as far as I hear, except on Lord 
Lansdowne’s property. Mr. Langford, of the county of Umerick has about 
400 I a year in the parish of Templeuoe, and I heard that lie gave his tenantiy 
an abatement of about 30 per cent, last year ; the rents were paid in every 
other instance as well as ever, as far as I could hear. ^ 

2562. Have you any idea of the position of the Kenmare Union, as regards 
poimlation, area, and value, in comparison with other unions in Ireland ?— I was 
particularly struck with the size of the Kenmare Union. \Vhen 1 made this 
estimate I was under the impression that the area of the union Avas 271,000 
acres, instead of 217,000 acres, and I calculated that it was the third larg-est 
unioii in Ireland in point of extent, and the smallest in point of valuation, which 
appeared to me to be a very singular fact. And, in like manner, I made ^ cal- 
culation with regard to the population, and 1 found that we had more land m 
the Kenmare Union, as compared with the population, than any union in Ire- 
land, with the exception of five or six. Those facts struck me as oemg very 
'singular with reference to the Kenmare Union, as showing what a field there 
was for improvement, and what a pity it was that so much land should be im- 
cultivated. 

2563. What is the description of land in the Kenmare Union?— It is very 

coarse mountain pasture land. „ r • n f u • 

2563*. Is it capable of being improved by drainage?— It is capable ot being 

highly improved by drainage. ■■ x \ a n 

Is the land likely to be improved by drainage ?—l had 2o acres 
from Lord Landsdowne rent-free, and I had 10 acres for which I pay rent. 
"When I took it my hay and oats cost me about 30 ?. a year: it did not t^atter 
what it cost me, so much as the trouble of getting it. Those 30 acres of land 
appeared to me so capable of being improved, that I set about improving it ; and 
at present I have plenty of hay and oats, and some to spare, after an outlay ot, 
I suppose, about 150 f. upon those 30 acres. 

246 1). Were those 30 acres of the average of land in the Kenmare Union..- 
Some of it was the worst description of land, inundated with springs ; it was 
boggy, spuey, cold subsoil ; all of it a bad subject, _ 

2360. Is there much improvement going on in the Kenmare Union on that 
land? — An immense deal has been done by Mr. John Mahony, of Cork; he 
pnrohased a property there, and he immediately applied for a loan from the Go- 
vernment. During last autumn, and up to Christmas, he had very nearly 500 men 

employeddailyuponthatpieceof land; and to my own knowledge that land was 

of such a description that the people used to be obliged to strip off their clothes 
and get up to their necks to cut this description of reed, which was very usetul 
for thatching their houses, and which was made up in bundles and drawn out of 
the swamp bv ropes attached to them. The people drew them out and cairied 
them home, and that would occupy a fortnight or three weeks Mr. Maliony 
commenced draining that land, and it is now almost as solid as the ground upon 
which we stand ; -and I am sure that by the next year it will commence to^ make 
him an ample return for his outlay upon it. It is gratifying to see a piece ol 
land that was the resort of snipes and wild ducks so much improved. ^ 

2567. Is there much land of that description in the Kenmare Union?— An 

immense quantity. . . . , i o t i 

2^68 Are the other landlords in the union improving their land?— Loid 
Lansdowne has got money from the Government, and has maoe improvements 
in several parts of the union, though you do not see it to the same advantage as 
von see it on Mr. Mahony’s property, because Lord Lansdowne s dram-age is 
'scattered here and there ; whereas Mr. Mahony’s comes under your eye at one 

2560, Have 
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2569. Have you any idea of the quantity of land capable of being reclaimed Rev. J. O’SulUxan. 

•for pasturage or tillage in the Kenmare Union ? — Out of 217,000 acres there - ■ ' 

ought to be 100,000 acres of that description. It is hard to give a decided lO March 1849. 
opinion upon such a subject as that; but I would say there ought to be one-half 

of it, or perhaps that is too much, say a third of the 217,000 acres, 70,000 acres, 
might be reclaimed. 

2570. You state that the area in statute acres of the Kenmare Union was 
217,993 acres : Captain Larcom, in his Return in 1847, states that the number 
of acres cropped in the union is 11,364 ? — I would not be at all surprised at that ; 
butter is the staple for the people ; the people generally apply the land to pasture, 
and this is pasture land that has never been broken up. I state not what is, but 
what might be. 

257 1 . Is the Marquis of Lansdowne the chief proprietor in the union r — Yes, 
he is. 

2572. Have you any idea of the present population of the union, or have }'ou 
any means of forming an opinion whether it is advancing or retrograding ? — The 
summer before last we found so many mistakes in our relief lists that we 
employed a person to go round and take an exact census of the parish of Ken- 
mare. I found that in the year 1841 the population was 5,839, and that in 
1847 it was 5,846 ; so that there was an increase of seven only in those six years. 

1 went back then to 1831, and I found that from the year 1831 to 1841 there 
was an increase of 1 2 per cent. ; and I 'went further back, and I found that from 
1821 to 1831 there was an increase of 20 per cent. The town of Kenmare was 
in the electoral division, and great facilities were afforded for building there, 
and it lias been built upon latterly ; and I was therefore prepared to expect that 
there would be an increase of at least 20 per cent, from 1841 to 1847, but to my 
astonishment I found that there w^as no increase at all ; and from that I calcu- 
lated that at least 1,200 persons must have died of famine. 

2.573. You account for the population being stationary by the famine ? — Y’es j 
and along with that another point, which leads me to think that the population 
must be retrograding, is this : I was looking over my register lately, and I found 
that in the year ending in last December 1 had only seven baptisms ; in the year 
ending December 1847 I had only five baptisms ; in the year ending December 
1 846 I had 44. That decrease in the number of baptisms shows what a falling off 
there must have been in the population. 

2574. Mr. S. Adair.~\ The falling off did not commence before the year 1846 ? 

— No. I gave a similar return to this to one of the Poor-law Guardians about 
12 months ago, which embraced a period of seven years. 

2575. Chammn^ Did not that fact which you have stated, with reference to 
the baptisms, rather indicate a falling off in the number of marriages than in 
the number of deaths? — I do not think it arose from that ; of course it had an 
influence upon it, but in my mind it arose from the number of deaths, and from 
tlie emaciated and wretched state of the people. 

2576. Mr. Fagan."] Can you state the number of marriages in those years ? — 

I cun state the number of marriages in every electoral division in the union, but 
I have not brought the figures with me. 

2577. Can you give an approximate statement of the number of marriages? 

— There is an electoral division called Ballybog ; I can satisfy the Committee 
upon that ; in Ballybog, in the last two years, there were only three weddings : 

1 should first state that no person in the union can be married without coming 
to me for a licence ; thus I have the means of ascertaining the number of mar- 
riages in every electoral division, and in Ballybog 1 find that for the last seven 
or eight years there were not less than 40 or more than 45 weddings ; and in the 
last two years there have been only two weddings in that electoral division. 

2578. Mr. S. Adair.] I presume the whole population of the parish is Roman 
Catiiolic, or very nearly so ? — Very nearly so. 

2579- What per centage of Protestants do you suppose there may be in Ken- 
mare and Templcnoe? — The united population is 10,028, and I would say that 
there cannot be more than from 300 to 400 Protestants. 

2580. Mr. Fagan.] Have you paid much attention to the operation of the 
I’oor-liiw in Ireland ? — I have paid a good deal of attention to it since the 
potato failed ; 1 had not paid mucii attention to it up to that period. 

2581. MTiat led YOU to take up the subject at that time? — That which led 

U.34- s 3 me 
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Rev. J. O’Sullivan, me to take it up at that time was that I saw the potatoes had gone, horse and foot, 

— and I saw that there was a great deal of speaking and nothing doing, and I 

i6 Warch 1849. found that it was necessary for some person to take very active measures. 

Accordingly I went to Mr. Hickson, Lord Lansdowne’s agent, a particular friend 
of mine, about seven years before, when I was a curate in the town of Dingle. 
There was a considerable pressure, and I collected a subscription of 50 1 . in tiie 
town of Dingle, and it was nominally supposed to be collected for the purpose 
of distributing in charity. I insisted upon its not being so distributed, and 
I got hold of it myself, and I sent to Skibbereen and imported a cargo of 
potatoes. As soon as I imported them I sold them out to the people and sent 
for more; and by means of the 50 /. which I got hold of in that way, I imported 
about 1,000/. worth of potatoes, and all parties acknowledged in the end that 
more o'ood was done by that management than would have been done if the 50 /. 
had been distributed all at once. Mr. Hickson had a balance of 200 /. in hand 
from the year before, and I rvent to him. 

2582. In what year did you go to him ? — In October 1846 . Mr. Hickson 
gave me the 200 /., and I sent to Cork for 200 1 . worth of meal, and sold it at 
first cost, and as soon as I disposed of that, I sent for more. In this manner 
I imported about 4,000 /. worth of food on my own account. And that brings 
me to another question upon which we came; but before I started to London I 
imported 8,000/. worth, and from that time to August we had given 30 , 000 /. 
for meal from these five parishes, the valuation of which was only 17,922 /. ; 
and that is important, as far as it goes, to show what the distress was at 
that time. 

2583. Did the Government give you any assistance upon that occasion ? — We 
came to London and waited upon Sir Charles Trevelyan, not for the purpose of 
asking for assistance, hut to show how impossible' it was to continue such impor- 
tations unless we got a means of transit; and after some parleying upon the 
matter in London, we succeeded in getting a dep6t established. I was prepared 
to continue the same importation if they would give us a transit by steam. It 
was, however, rather difficult to apply steamers to that particular purpose, but 
they consented to establish a dep6t at Kenmare upon one condition, for we ob- 
jected to a depot being established, unless they would make a promise that we 
should get six tons of meal daily at the depot at the Government price. 

2584. Had you any discussion with the British Association as to the appropri- 
ation of the balance of the fund -—I had ; I was deputed, in company with a 
Protestant clergyman, in February 1847 , and I came over again in November 
1847 , for I found that we did so much good to our locality by coming here, and 
by seeing the members of the Government, that I thought there would be no 
harm in coming over again to see what they were about, timt we might be first 
in the field if anything was going. 

2585. Do you think that the mode which you adopted, viz., tlie purchase and 
sale of provisions, was a better mode of relieving the destitution in Kenmare 
than the operation of the Poor-law ?— Certainly not, because that was a thing 
that was entirely dependent upon the exertions of individuals. It gave the poor 
no established right to relief; it was a transient thing; a person may take it 
up to-day, and another may be unwilling to do so to-morrow : and I felt myself 
that it was an unusual business for a person in my sphere of life to turn Hour 
merchant, but still somebody must have done it at the time. 

2586. Chairman.] You stated that you were chaplain to the workhouse of the 
union of Kenmare ? — Yes. 

2587. How long have you been chaplain of that workhouse ? — Since the date 
at which it was opened ; that was on the 1st of October 1845 . 

2588. At that time there was no out-door relief given in that union? — No, 
nor in-door relief. Perhaps you will allow me to give an idea of the feeling 
with respect to the Poor-law at that time ; when the Commissioner, Mr. Bourke, 
was opening the workhouse, I was urging him upon the importance of not open- 
ing it so soon; for I think there were neither beds nor furniture nor anything else 
in tne house; there was not temporary accommodation for more than 40 or 50 
persons, and he turned round and said, “Mr. O’Sullivan, do you think that you 
will ever, see this house half full; do you think you will ever see 250 in the 
liouse?” And my reply was, “ I do not think you ever will.” 

2589. Why 
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2589. Why did you entertain that opinion ?— Because I did not think the Rev, J. aSulUnn. 

«Qo''' Was^here* an^^ reluctance on the part of the guardians to admit inmates >6 March 1845. 
into the house’—Not at all at that time; I believe they were rather reluctant 
to open the house at that time ; they were of the same opinion as I was, that the 
house should be fully furnished, and there was a reluctance on their part to open 

it before it was fully furnished. - n .1 

2591. When was the house opened for the reception ot paupers .r— On the 1st 

of "November 1845 . . , . 

2 <^02 Did a considerable number of persons go into the workhouse during 
that winter ?— No, there were not more than 250 ; 250 was the largest number 
2593 * When did the house begin to fill? — The house did not begin to nil till 

the potatoes failed in September 1846 . 

2594. What was ilie cause of the increase of number? — The potatoes having 

Was the house crowded after that time 2— The house has been crowded 

Has there been any increase of accommodation since that time? — Yes, 
a very great increase ; upon one occasion in this last year there were 2,400 

paupers Increase of accommodation by an additional building ?— Yes ; 

thev had an additional building, in which the able-bodied paupers slept ; the 
women slept within the house, and the able-bodied went out every night to sleep. 

The women were roused out of bed at four o’clock in the morning, and got their 
breakfast, and returned to bed again as soon as they were fed ; and then the 
externs began to arrive ; the externs were able-bodied. 

2 4q 8 What do you mean by externs ? — Those who slept outside, in the houses 
that were hired for their reception. The whole 2,400 were fed m the workhouse ; 
hut there being no sleeping accommodation for them, they went to those houses 
wliich had been provided for them outside. , , . 

2 too What w-as their physical condition ?— It was the most horrifying spec- 
tacle that any person could cast his eyes upon, both on their admission and at 
present They have no clothes hut the rags they come m with ; they have no 
shoes and stockings, and they are in the most horrifying condition that one can 

’’'’fe'oo. d'o yoTmean that the guardians have not provided them with clothing ? 

2601. What have yon heard their not providing them with clothing ascribed 

to 2— They have not money. , Tl,. 

2602. Mr. G. C. Lewis.} When were the vice-guardians appointed '—1 he 
vice-guardians were appointed on the 20th of January 1848 , 

2603 Chairman.} Can you give the number ot sick persons in the workhouses 
and the fever hospitals during the last year since the out-door relief has been 

pSyer, 7 There has been a wonderful exemption from sickness, not only m the 

workhouse, but in the entire union, till within the last two months, and within 
the last two months fever and dysentery were beginning to, set m and 1 have 
o-ot a letter from one of my curates since I left home, saying that they are con- 
stantly kept going from morning till night attending the patients m the work- 

''°2Go 4" Is*”he food givm in the workhouse of sufficiently good quality and ot 
sufficient quantity 2 ~I do not think it is. I made it my business to go into 
two workhouses in England, one in Stafford and the other m the Oly ; and I 
have brought with me a dietary for the purpose of produemg to the Committee, 
to show the dietary that is provided for the paupers m England as compai 
with the allowance for the unfortunate paupers in Ireland. 

260 k Mr.G. C, Lewis.} Did you visit any other workhouse m Maud m 
order m "certain what the'' dietary was f-No ; but I take it that Irish paupers 
ought to he fed as well as English every day in the year. _ 

i6o6. Mr. P. Scrape.] Have you those dietaries with you 1-— I have 
2607. Will you put them in 2—1 was at a meeting ot the Board of Guarf ans 
at St. George’i llaiiover-square, and I begged them to give me a copy of the 
dietary, in order that when 1 go home 1 may tell my countrymen liov the 
English paupers arc dieted in comparison with our own paupers. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which are asfolleKc :} 
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Ilev. J . O ' Sullivan . 



10 March 1849. 



PARISH OF ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE. 1848. 
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Infiru Dietary. 
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Dietary for Children from Three to Ten Years of Age. 
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Dietary for Ciiildrex between One and Three Years of Age. 
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The sick and very infirm are dieted at the discretion of the medical officers. 
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PARISH OF ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Workhouse at Little Chelsea. — 1848. 



Rev. J. O'Sullivan. 
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Infirm Dietary, when not specially ordered by Medical Attendant. 
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Dietary for Children of Ten Years of Age and upwards. 
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- 


Baked rice, 12oz. 


5 


1 



Dietary for Children from Six to Ten Years of Age. 





BREAKFAST. 




DINT 


s' E R. 


SUPPER. 


DIETARY. 


Bread and 
Treacle. 


Milk. 


Beef. 


Potatoes. 


Puddings and Soup. 


Bread and 
Butter. 


Milk. 


Sunday 


Oz. 

4 


Phiis. 

J 

i 


Oz. 

4 


Lbs. 

i 




Oz. 

4 


Pints. 

1 


Monday 


4 




. 


Baked suet, 10 oz. 


4 


1 


Tuesday - - ; 


4 


h 


4 






4 




Wednesday 


4 


1 


- 




- - 3 pt. rice soup 


4 




Thursday - 


4 


i 


4 


h 


and 4 oz, bread. 


4 


i 


Friday 


4 


1 


. 


Boiled suet, 10 oz. 


4 


. 1 


Saturday - 


4 


1 






Baked rice, 10 oz. 


: 4 


k 



Children under six years of i^c, the sick, and very infirm persons, are dieted at the discretion 
of the medical officer. 

0.34. T STAFFORD 
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Rev. J. O'Siiilivai 



i6 March 1849. 



STAFFORD UPs'ION. 

To the Guakdians of the Poor of the Stafford Uuion, in the County of Stafford; 
to the Clerk or Clerks to the Justices of Petty Sessions, held for the Division 01 Divisions 
in which the Parishes and Places comprised in the said Dmon are situate ; and to all 
others whom it may concern. 

In pursuance of the provisions of an Act passed in the fourth and fifth years of the reign 
of hisite Majesty K.ag W.lliam the Fourth, mtitufed, '■ An Act for the Amendme^^^ and 
better Administration of the Laws relating to the Poor in England and Wales, we, the 
Poor-law Commissioners, acting by and tTirough John George 

our number and to whom we have delegated the powers of the Boaid tor this and other 
purposes do hereby order and direct, that the paupers of the respective classes and sexes 
described in the Schedule hereunto annexed, who may now or hereafter be leceived and 
maintained in the workhouse or workhouses of the Stafford Union, shall, duung the period 
of their residence therein, be fed, dieted, and maintained with the food, and in the manner 

described and set forth in the said Schedule. v 

And we do hereby further order and direct, that every master of the workhouse k- 

housesoftliesaid union, shall cause two or more copies of this our order and of the said Sche- 
dule printed in a legible manner and in a large type, to be hung up ui the most public places 
of siic^i workhouse or workhouses, and to renew the same from time to time, so that it he 
always kept fair and legible, on pain of incurring, in case of disobedience, the penalties pro- 
vided by tlie aforesaid Act. 

Given this 12th day of October, in the year 1838 . 



(L. s.) 



(signed) J- G. S. Lefevre. 



ActiiiE by delegation of tlie Poor-law Commissioners, and by consent of Her Majesty s 
Secretaiw ol State for the Home Department, in pursuance of an Act passed in the bession 
held in the first and second years of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, 
“ An Act for the more effectual Relief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland. 



Dirtart for Abee-bodied Men and Women. 



j rWen 

Sunday -|women 

__ . I'Men 

Monaay - j^'yyoxaen - 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

(Men 
"(Women 

_ 1 fMen 

Saturday Women 



Friday 



* The Vegetables 



.. Omm” made in the proportion of 1 11). of beef or mutton to 1 gallon of water, with veSrt“bles. 
.. p “a? S«p” made iS Ibe proportion of I lb. of beef or mntton, and 1 pint of peas, to 1 gallon . 



BREAKFAST. I 


DINNER. 1 




SUPPER. 


Bread. 


Gruel. 


Cooked Meat 
with 

Vegetables.* 


Lobscouse. | 

1 


Soup 

with 

Vegetables.* 


Suet 

Pudding. 


Bread. 


Cheese. 


Broth 

Thickened. 


Ox. 

7 


pints. 

U 


Oz. 


Pints. 


Pints. 




Oz. 


Oz. 


Pints. 

1 h 

14 


6 


• 




Oz. I 






G 




5 












7 

C 


1 J 

14 




\ ' ! 


n 

u 




G 

5 


2 


- 


7 


U 


- 




- 


14 


0 


2 




6 


14 
















7 

6 


H 
1 4 


6 

5 




1 A peas soup 




4 




u 

14 




1 4 
















1 1 


- 


- 


1 \ peas soup 


• 




~ 




7 

0 


1 14 

: n 


' - 


2 


. 


* 


0 


2 




7 


. u 


- 


- 


- 


14 


G 


2 


— 


6 


u 

















of water. 






Children above nine years of age to be allowed the same quantities a 



Sick to be dieted as directed by the medical officer. 



2608. Chav'man.'] 
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2608. Chairman.'] Do you know whether the dietary of the Kenmare work- Rev. j. O'Sullivan. 

house varies from tliat of other workhouses in Ireland, or not? — I should think 

the dietary is the same in all the workhouses in Ireland. >6 March 1849. 

2609. Whatamount of relief is given to out-door patients ? — A pound of Indian 
meal a day. 

2610. Is nothing else given ? — No. 

2()ii. 'tlh. S. Adair.] Is it cooked or raw? — Uncooked. I do not mean to 
blame the paid guardians for this, because they have not money ; they have 
been subsisting for the last four or five months upon advances made by a flour 
factor in Killarney, and but for tlie advances he has made in the shape of flour 
they could not have supplied food to the paupers. 

2612. Chairman.] Have you the means of comparing the dietary in the work- 
house with the dietary of those who pay rates, and who are just above the 
class of those that receive relief? — Yes, I "have ; and I would say that it is about 
the same thing. 

2G13. Is there a medical officer attached to the workhouse? — Yes. 

2614. Is he a person in whom you have confidence? — He is a licensed practi- 
tioner, and 1 think is very competent to discharge his duty. 

2615. Is he in the habit of attending constantly at the workhouse? — Every 
day. 

2616. Does he know the dietary? — Yes. 

2617. Did you ever hear him state any objection to it ?~I have complaiued 
myself to him of the insufficiency of the diet, and also of the state of the childreu. 

I have directed his attention to their condition upon two or three occasions. I 
also complained that there was no fire in the school-room, and that the children 
were suffering grievously ; and his rejdy was, that they were so embarrassed that 
they could not get those things with the readiness with which, in other circum- 
stances, tiiey would get them. 

2618. Were the sick placed upon a different regime ? — Yes, always. 

2619. Were more comforts afforded them than the others? — Yes; but what I 
complained of W'as, that there were many who were sick who were not put upon 
that regime ; but then the answer was, that the imposition was very great, and 
that, it was necessary to exercise a discretion in placing paupers upon the sick 
list. 

2620. What is the condition of the people when they come into the work- 
house ? — They are in great distress, emaciated, and filthy and dirty. 

262 1 . Do they ever applj' for admission, except in the last resort ? — I do not 
think any pauper would go into the poorhouse till all resources failed; but of 
course exceptions to that will arise. 

2622. Do any of them die rather thau accept relief in the workhouse ? — Yes. 

2623. Many ! — It is hard to say, when any die, from what cause death arises, 
because they will hold on for a long time and waste away ; immediate death 
will not ensue ; but I know that a protracted existence has frequently occurred 
from their reluctance to enter the workhouse, and thus they have wasted away 
by degrees, till they have been like a candle that has blown out. 

2624. With reference to those who obtain admission into the workhouse, do 
vou suppose that many of them died soon after admission, in consequence of pri- 
vations they had previously endured ? — Y’es. 

262.5. Has the mortality been large in the workhouse : — It has not till lately. 

But some sliort time before I left it was on the increase, and since I left the mor- 
tality has increased ; but we were exceedingly fortunate, as regards mortality. 

In fact, it was incredible how so many emaciated things could carry oil existence 
tip to tiic last four or five months. “ But since then, mortality has been ou the 
increase ; and 1 hear that it has been on the increase in the last few weeks. 

2626. Has there been anv prevailing epidemic at the aorkhouse r — Dysentery 
has sot in since Christmas. 

2627. Are tlie cases of dysentery generally reckoned fatal in the workhouse? 

— They are. 

262*8. Among what classes do you find those cases of dysentery? — Among 
all classes. When they get into the workhouse they die very soon. I do not 
mean to impute it to tlie workhouses, but I impute it to the condition in which 
they enter the workhouse. 

2629. What amount of out-door relief is given in the Kenmare Union?— I 
think there are 7,000 on the out-door relief list at present. 

0.3.^.. T 2 2630. Do 
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Do they receive each a pound of Indian meal ’-Each does not receive 
a porL“thfSlultr™ceivea plmd, and those under a certa.n age rece.ve 

'“l‘^fioT°lfthere any test for the out-door relief ?-Yes ; for very few indeed ; 
they are obliged to sleep the streets ; but I am not aware of any test m the i oral 

‘'‘XT'What is the condition of those persons who are 

'"tell “Ttttc'use made for not giving better accommodation and clothes to 
the paupers appears to have been the f am not very 

-6'' A Do vou know what rates were stiuck in tUL imiuu . y. j 

fif» r -her . . 

a uni.rm rate of vs, 

in the pound ? — They did.^ 

til' wt- wltiflo'uttd’tlt was not sanctioned by the Poor-law Com- 
’“tTwartttvS-St^tV^tguardian got the fever before the 

ra"bt “"gJtttnd tmneof tltat >f = tit S J" 

r r f died of .ver this 

"“d'sg -Mr G C.icmis,] Was that fever caught in the discharge of his duties’ 

Do you 

Im not“lid‘S mulh ’rate as could possibly I’ in the union ’ 
■yf ^^ , Avp vmi well acGuainted with the ratepayers and taimeis in me ui nun 
2&41 . Aie you wen acqua mcu mpv are able to pay more ; but look- 

m^ mlre^Xnrri’olttVJLtolveL of the people. I would say the 

Xm thm?beirgreat complaints made on the ground of the rates ; has 
thmeten IcrllLconten? caused b'y the levying of the rates ’-I do not thmk 
there has, except by the landlords. ^ fi,„instance’— No. There has been 

■^"llS'Thelevyingoftherates^snmtm^^^ 

™Xlgttrd:toim;esl\rpon^^^^^^ 

to collect the rates, upon the principle of its being tlio nrs 

made for the poor. . 4 ; , Je- 

ofixc Tlie 0-eneral impression is Uiat tlie onject xo yu 

distributed is 



ments of every one of the clergy, that we are should be 

it is the feeling, and wish, and desire of every I™ ^ ^0 saw 
carried but. If it were carried out to the extent that i e wis , and t wo sa, 
the people properly cared for and properly attended to ' y “ 
of elery ckrglmai that the Poor-law is the f' , “““ 

passed, and that it is the only mode of coming a i » a „i economical 
' 064^' The question referred to tiro machinery being X 

Do y ou consider that the officers to whom the carrying the law into efficUms 
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been entrusted have done tlieir duty, I mean the vice-guardians ? — I think they Rev. J. O'Sullh on. 

''*^2649. Did they exercise a due discretion in the appointment of subordinate 16 18.19. 

officers? — I think so. _ _ t 

2650. Were the relieving officers men who did their duty effectually r — 1 
'tliink so ; but I may perhaps be allowed to state, that I complained of the vice- 
guardians in a letter which I addressed to Sir William Somerville, and an in- 
•quiry was instituted upon that letter, and that produced the report of Colonel 
Clark, to wliich I am anxious to call the attention of the Committee. 

2651. Mr. Najner.] Were those the present vice-guardians? — The vice-guar- 
Jians of last year. 

2652. C/fairnm/.'] Were the collectors of the poor-rates efficient officers?— 

The present collectors are efficient officers; but the first collector was most in- 
efficient. They gave liim the collection of the whole rate, and he was too mild 
and quiet, and ‘he allowed arrears to accrue. JSow they have appointed four col- 
lectors, and they are getting the rate in satisfactonly enough. 

2653. Is it your opinion that it would be possible to collect in that district a 
sufficient amount of funds to maintain, by means of the Poor-law, the poor and 
destitute in the union ?— I think it would be impossible, unless potatoes grew 
again. It was with a view to show how' impossible it was that I begged to be 
asked the (juestion respecting the amount of provisions that was imported for a 
certain time ; and it appeared from that paper, that within the space of seven or 
eight months 30,000/. worth of provisions had to be impoi'ted to maintain the 
five parishes, the valuation of w'hich was only 17 , 000 /. 

2054. Do you mean to infer from that, that the whole of the usual food of the 
people had been destroyed by the visitation of Providence, and that consequently 
tlicv were entirely dependent upon support derived from a distance? — Yes. 

26,')5. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Do you think it would be possible, out of the 
I’esources of the Keninare Union, to provide adequate clothing for the paupers 
in the workhouse? — Not at present. What I mean by that is, that you cannot 
collect the rate at present ; but if you bring all to the hammer, and sell the 
property out, you may do it very well; you will get as much as will provide 
food and clothing for the people for nine or ten years to come. But what I 
understood by the question was, whether a sufficient rate could be collected year 
by year without a sale of land. I think it could, if the potatoes recover and come 
round ; but if the potatoes do not come round, I defy the union to suppoi-t itself. 

2650. Mr. Bright.] Without a sale of the land ?— Even by a sale of the land, 

I do not see how you will get out of the difficulty if the potatoes do not come 
round. 



2G57. Chairman.] Are you not aware that in some of the workhouses it has 
been Ibund that feeding people on the meal has made a very trifimg ditierence 
as compared witii the cost of food where they were fed upon potatoes ?• I think 
there must be some mistake about that; for I recollect, four years ago, I culti- 
vated only 20 acres of land with potato, and I sold 25 /. worth of potatoes after 
ray own consumption, and mj’- cattle and pigs. . _ 

265S. Supposing you had“ to buy both potatoes and meal, would it not be 
nearly as clieap to feed a single person upon meal as upon potatoes ? It would 
be twice as cheap now. _ • , r j 

2659. comparing feeding people on meal at the present price with ieed- 
inw tlic people upon potatoes as tliey were fed a few years ago, have you not 
heard that the difference has been very trifling?— I have not heard it. nor do 
I believe it ; my opinion is, that potatoes were twice as cheap at any time pre- 
vious to the failure as meal. 

2660. The Committee understood you to say that, supposing the potato crop 
does not revive, the Union of Keninare does not produce sufficient to support its 
present population ? — Certainly not. I cannot see my way out of the difficulty 
at all, if the potatoes do not come round. 

26G1. You stated that the rents had been paid ?— Yes. 

'2662. How do YOU account for the power of the people to pay the rents, if the 
whole produce of the land is not sufficient to support its population? — I will not 
undertake to account for it, but I merely state the fact. 

2663. What mefiiis luive vou had of ascertaining tlie fact r — From the people 
•themselves I have made inquiries ; I have asked tlie people, “ What rent have you 

„ „ , paid ; 
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.7. paid r ” and they have said, “ I paid the last May rent ; ” and that was paid be- 

- foi-e Christmas, in the months of November and December. _ r.-* 

16 March 1849. 2664. To what extent had the faihtre of the potato crop gone in that district 

in the last season ?— To the same extent as in any other part of the muon. 

2665. It was a total failure ? — Yes. , . * - ti.., 

2666. And yet it was in the power of the people to pay their luil rents r 1 ne 
last May rent has been paid in the parish of Templeuoe. 

2667. Mr. -lYopier.] The people have told you so? — Yes; and it is a tliing 
that I could scarcely be deceived about, because it is a fact you can ascertain. 

Of course you cannot inspect the landlords’ books ; but you could not have an 
entire parish combined in saying that they had paid their rents if they had not 

really done so. , . 1 • 1 r '•r 

2668. C/iamnari.'] How many landlords are there m the parish ot lerapit- 

jioe? — There are seven landlords. tv/t t 1 

2660. Have they all received their full rents?— I do not think that Mr. John 
Mahoin-, of Cork, received his full rent, and Mr. Langford gave an abatement; 
but I think, the rest received their full rents. 

2670. Did you happen to see the receipts in any case ?—^o, nor would 1 

attempt to ask for the receipts. , , ,. - t * 1 + v 

2671. Have inanv tenants been ejected from holdings _r— I cannot speak to - 
the union generally“upon that point; but in my own parish not many jiarties 
have been ejected. I am not aware of any vvlio have been dispossessed except 

^^^2672. MHiL was tlie number that were evicted from that property r— About 

ten families, I think. , 

2673. What became of them ?— Some of them were moved to another part ot 

the property, and the rest were sent away. , e , 1 -w r . 

2674. To what part?~I do not know, the proprietor left them to sliitt toi 

themselves. , . - 

257 ^. They were not sent out of the country to America r—N o. ft e lia, e 
had no ejectments or clearances in our union that it would be worth while to 

'’”*267'6.*°Have you heard of any great destruction of cottiers or tenants’ houses 
in the nnion?-i have heard of 'houses being levelled that were deserted by the 
inmates when they went into tlie workhouse ; I should not say that 1 have 
heard of them, for I have seen them. I liave seen a good many cabins whose 
inmates, I took it, had gone into the workhouse or elsewhere ; but I do not think 
there has been any levelling of houses to any e.-itent. 

2677 Do you recollect the statement of Colonel Clark the iiisjiector of the 
Kenmare Union, that upwards of one thousand dwellings had been levelled to 

■ ’**2678™\viiat have become of the inmates of those houses ?— I do not know, 

because I never heard of the thing till I saw it stated m his report. 

2670. Have you any means of testing the accuracy of that statement . No, 

I have not; it did not concern me, nor did I pay much attention to it till 1 
came to Lbndon, when I was asked about it. 1 saw it m Kenmare, but I did 
not pay much attention to it. I applied myself to another part of Colonel 
Clark’s report, ujion which I wish to state something. 

2680. Mr. G. C. Leids.] Is it your opinion that a thousand houses coold have 

been demolished in the Kenmare Union without your 

levelling houses Colonel Clark means knocking down the houses in s nte of the 
occupiers, such a thing could not have occurred without my knowledge, but I 
can Lsily fancy that the persons may have come into the workhouse, and that 
upon their coming in the owners ot the thousand houses may have Mocked 
Xse houses dowip because that is a thing which oonkUiedonewitlioutany 
noise, but if the parties had been put out against ‘ 

not have occurred without my knowing it; and I think Coloiid Chiik s ie])Oit 
must allude to those parties who came into tho workhouse and wliose houses woie 
then levelled ; and I think it is perfectly just and proper lor the landloi ds to knock 
the liouses down in those eases. 

2681. ^'[y. S. Adair.] It is perfectly possible that there may have been two 

or three separate tenements under one roof ^ — Yes, it is. 

2682. Chairman.] Do you happen to recollect the greatest nurabei of iumatc» 
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in the Kenmare workhouse at any one time ? — Two thousand four hundred and Rev. J. O’HuUira 

26^3. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] In the case of houses wliich have been demolished hlarc\> 18^0, 
in the Kenmare Union, have they been thrown down by the landlord, or by the 
farmer holding under the landlord?-— I do not know, because I never heard of 
tlie thing at all till I came to London ; but I take it that the parties came into 
the workhouse, and that as soon as they came in either the landlords or the 
farmers levelled the houses; and 1 think that was a course perfectly justifiable, 
for those houses were little hovels that were not worth looking at, and which 
might be easily levelled. 

2684. Chairman.] How many families would the 2,400 in the Kenmare 
workhouse represent ?— If you take six to a family, it would represent about 400 
families. 

2685. Do you state that there is a smaller population in your parish than 

there was a few years ago, or at least that there has been a diminished in- 
crease ? I cannot take upon myself to say that ; but I should think that there 

must have been a decrease in the number, from the falling off in the births and 
marriages, and from emigration ; but I have been thinking lately of employing 
a person to try and come at something like the truth, by taking a census. 

2686. What was the condition of the people before the potato failure as to 
their habitations, clothing, and food ? — The habitations were the most indifferent; 
in one parish of mine I do not suppose there were six slated houses ; in the parish 
of Templenoe few of the houses were even thatched with wheaten straw ; the 
practice was to spend, say a fortnight, cutting a long grass that they call finane ; 
this finane was fetched home, and a coat of it was put over the cabins ; twisted 
ropes of the same material were then put over it, and stones were suspended from 
the roof; sometimes they procured strips of osiers or other twigs to stack it on 
the roof; the houses had no glazed windows and no chimneys; they were not 
plastered either inside or outside; there were scarcely any doors to keep out the 
inclemency of the weather, and they were of such a heiglit inside as scarcely to 
admit of one standing up erect ; there were no separate sleeping apartments, 
and scarcely enough of straw to supply them with a bed, and no covering to _an 
extent that you would say was necessary. Then as regards clothing, the clothing 
was certainly not what we should say a farmer should enjoy ; it was indifferent 
clothing, seldom a second suit, nothing at all like what we see on the farmers in 
Leinster, or in the northern part of Munster, or even on the farmers in the 
vicinity of Ti-alee and Killaniey, in the same county ; and the food was potatoes, 
and, semper eadem, worse and worse. 

2687. Then the Committee are to understand that before the potato failure 
the population were in a very wretched and debased condition ? — They were. 

2688. What was the size of the holdings of the persons who lived in such a 
house as you have described ? — I know of persons in such houses as those having 
400 or 500 acres ; but then they were mountain land ; it is a grazing country 
altogether. 

2689. Was the laud held in rundallr — No, it is principally held in separate 
lots ; there are verv few parts of my parish held in rundall. 

2600. You state'd that this population increased from 1821 to 1831 in the 
ratio of 20 per cent., and from 1831 to 1841 in the ratio ,of 12 per cent- Do 
you know wJiat was the ratio of increase in the other parts of Ireland to which 
vou have referred, viz. Leinster and Ulster, during those periods? — I do not 
remember ; I was not so mucli concerned in Leinster and Ulster ; I merely 



looked to my own locality. 

2691. You are not aware that the rate of increase during those two decennial 
periods, both in Leinster and Ulster, was very much smaller than 20, or even 
1 2 per cent. 1 — I am not aware of it. 

2692. Are you aware that it did not exceed 5 per cent.? — No; 1 did not 
apply niy observation to any places but that in which I was immediately 
interested. 

209.3. Before the potato failure, were dysentery and fever common ? — Dyseu- 
te'iy was unknown ; fever occasionally used to prevail, because before the potato 
failed entirely, every third or fourth year there was a partial failure in our own 
locality, and then fever was sure to follow in its train. 

2(i9^. You have stated that the rate of increase in the population has been 
greatly diminished of late years. Do you attribute that to deaths alone, or to 
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deaths combined with other causes ?— I attribute it to both causes, to deaths and 

'*'*2695*Hi°there been any emigration ’—Not to an extent that would induce 

been more deaths, and fewer births ’-Yes. 
2697. Chamnm.-] You stated that, supposing the potato crop did not i^mn, 
the population coiiid not bo supported by the produce of the land .—No, 

°°'26g8°*What remedies would you suggest for such a state of things as c.xists 
in the Kenmare Union ’—If the potatoes do not come round, liuinnn foresight 
can scamely provide for such an emergency. As 1 before said, I do not see how 
to come out S' the difficulty at all if the potatoes do not come round, unless the 
landlords combine. I would say the only means would be for the landlords 
combine and employ the people in the cultivation ot the soil. 

2600 ’would von suggest anv alteration in the Poor-law in order to meet the 
evilii^he only' alteration that I would be disposed to suggest in the 1 oor-l.iw 
is that more ample provision should be made for the poor. 

.1700 In what way’— That they should be better cared for ; and that thej 
should not be in the state in which they are now in the Kenmare Union. 

g-oi But you ascribe that state to the want of funds ; how can that state be 
remedied without funds’— The only source from which iuiids can come is by 
the landlords drawing largely upon the Government loans, giving hens upon the 
property ■ or I would state, that if the landlords could be induced to sell pait of 
then- wLte lands, and to out them up into lots, hundreds of persons in towns, 
wZare possessed of some capital, would be delighted .0 ““^e , lives meuts in 
such lands The difficulty at present is, that if a person has l,000 l., he can 
Mto-et lOOOl. worth of land; if he could get 1,000 /. worth of land, he 
would employ the people; for we find that when persons who have been n 
business and have made some little money in business, turn their attention to 
the purchase of land and the cultivation of it, there are no better landloids, 
or more spirited landlords in Ireland, and there are no persons more tvilling 
to employ*^ the poor. If possible. I would try and establish proprietors m fee 
upon a vLy small scale, holding as much as 40 or 50 acres, obliging them, 
when they became proprietors in fee, to effect certain improvements within a 
certain tiLe which would force them to employ the i>eople ; and I would look 
to anotheTbeneficial result of that, which is this, there would be no class ot 
people who would have a deeper stake in the prosperity of the country ‘ban those 
?man proprietors ; and instead of their being class against class, as at piesent, 
they ivonid all pull together, and we should have a different state of society. 

2^702 Is it yLr opinion that there are in various towns m Ireland a numerous 
and increasing class of tradesmen who have acquired property to the amount of 

1 000 1 . or 3,000 1 . 1 — Decidedly. . . 1 a : 

2703. Is it your opinion that they are anxious to invcs, that money 111 land,, 

I704 And your opinion is that one of the difficulties in the way of the pro- 
gress of Ireland is that land is not to be purchased in small 
demand'— Yes- and I beg upon that subject to refer to a letter ot Mi.Golt 
hurst of the county of Cork, it bears upon this particular point. He states that he 
bad a’ l-ire-e estatenear Tralee, with which I am perfectly conversant, and tli.it 
it was worth 600 1 . a year on lease, and he could not get more than 800 /. a year 
for it however, his Igent offered to procure a 1,000 /. a year if he would give 
leases for ever, and eutit up into the small portions of which I speak. His agent, 
according y came to Tralee, and cut it up into those small portions 0 which 1 
Seak aid instead of producing 000 t. a year or 800 / a year, which was the 
mmost it now produces 1,350 1 . a year. £. 60,000 has been laid 011 u|)oii the 
improvement oniie property by people in business 111 . 
rent this d-ay, without agent, without driver, without oailiff, bj 

270“^ Sir J. Pakington.] Is that estate so near the tomi ot liakc as to come 
within what is called accommodation land ?— Part ot it may be called 
dation land, but I think there is very little of it accommodation land . they 
built villas upon it, and settled there. , wlif-tlipr 

2706. Chairman.] You wish to convey to the Committee nf 

let for accommodation land, or land of a common desenphon, the bange of 
tenure has great!/ tended to increase its value r— Uiereis no douijt 
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2707. Mv. Bright] You stated that if the people in Ireland could get small Rev. j.y’SuUha: 

lots of knd it would be an advantage to them ; what is the difficulty which now — = 

presents itself if a man has 1,000 I, or 5,000 I, and wishes to buy land ?— With 
50,000 h you get an estate, but with 1,000/. you cannot get an estate. It is 
difficult to get an estate so small as to be worth only 1,000 1 . ; 1,000 t. at 20 
years’ purchase will be an estate of 50 I ayear,and it is not easy to get a person 
selling an estate of 50 1. a year. Estates are sold when they have become so 
embarrassed that the proprietors must needs sell them. They will be worth 
400/. or 500 /. a year, and will fetch 10,000 /. and upwards, but you cannot 

carve out of those estates 1,000 /. worth of land. 

0708 Bo you never bear that two or three fields are to be sold?— Very 
seldom. Mr. Reynolds, a member of this Committee, set up a company some 
years a^-o, which if it had succeeded would have done a great deal of good, for 
the purpose of buying land that came into the market. Their calculation was, 
that if they were to divide the lots into 400 /. and 500 /. lots, they would get 
such an advance of price upon the small lots as would make a good thing for 
the company. I would go further ; I would have Government say to the land- 
lords, “ I want these lands for the employment of the people,” and I would take 
them from the owner.'* at a fair valuation, and I would divide them into lots. 

2709. You are speaking of lands which are not cultivated ? — Yes. 

2710. Mr. P. Scrope.] If that wasdone would your district be able to employ 
andVeed all its population?— It would, and five times its population. 

2711. Mr. Herbert.] Is that property that you are speaking about close to the 
town of Tralee? — It is. 

2712. Do you know the property?— I do well. 

2713. Is it your opinion that the rent is paid by the agricultural produce ?— 

I think it goes a great way to pay it. , a. .-u i j 

2714. Is it not the fact that the cottier population were turned oti that land, 
and that it was entirely let to merchants and tradesmen of the town of Tralee? 

j was not very well acquainted with it before it was sold in this manner, be- 
cause it was a place inaccessible to the town of Tralee. The first step ol ^p. Colt- 
hurst was to place a wooden bridge over the river ; I was quite a boy at the time, 
and I cannot undertake to say what population was on it before; I merely re- 
collect when I was a child going over there; I suppose it was 30 years since 



this was done. 1,1 

071,5 But now the population upon it consists of respectable merchants and' 
tradesmen, and not of ordinary farmers?- That bears out what I have been say- 
ing, that if men could get 500 /. worth of land, you would get a great many 
persons living in the towns who are an.vious.to invest their money in that way. 

2716. Chairman.] Have the owners in your union made any attempt to 
improve those waste lands themselves? — Lord Lansdowne has taken money 
under tlie Laud Improvement Act. Mr. John ■\Iahony, of Cork, has done an 
immense deal, and also Mr. Orpen, who has purchased property there lately ; 
and 1 heard that the Rev. Denis Mahony has applied for money under the Land 
Improvement Act, but I do not know that he has commenced improving the 

2717. Have those improvements which have been made been attended with 
success? — With the greatest success. 

27 iS. Wliat has deterred other proprietors from taking the same courser 
I do not understand it; it is very unaccountable. Looking to the quantity ot 
waste land in our union and the want of employment, one cannot understmid 
how it is that pcoiile should be forced to go and cultivate the prairies of Anienea, 
when there is so much land at their doors upon which they might be profitably 
employed ; it is a thing that an Englishman can never understand. 

2719. Arc the landlords supposed to be in embarrassed circumstances '—1 do 
not know that tliey are very embarrassed in our union, because we have not 
a single foot of land under the courts. 

2720. Have not the landowners to support the people by the poor-rate 



1 uey uuvL'. . , r 1 

2721. Do you not conceive that it would be more economical tor them to em- 
ploy the people tiian to continue such support ?— There cannot be a second 
opinion that it would be more profitable for them. 

2722. Do you think the same amount of money which is spent 011 poor-rates 
would employ tlie able-bodied of the disjtrict ?— No, I do not 

0.34. H -723- 0^ 
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272^. Would it go far to do so?— It would not do so, looking to it as a mere 
outlay ; but looking to the return that you acquire by exiiending it iii labour, 
iiiiquestiooably yon have a more profitable return, A pauper may be siipiiorted 
in the workhouse at 1 s. a week ; I consider 1 s. a week the average , but Is. 
a week svoiild not support him in wages ; but then there is the return in laboui 
that we expect afterwards; and, with reference to that, 1 would say that it is 
more profitable to employ the men than support them m the workhouse. 

0724. Take an able-bodied man, with a wife and four children dependent upon 
him how much meal would he receive r — He gets 7 lbs. of meal lor Iiimself, aiK^ 

7 IbL for his svife and four children; would, I suppose, average two idones; 
at the present price of meal, at 14 lbs. the stone, it would be about 3 s. S d. 

2727. Would not that man, if employed at Is. a day, support Inmself and all 
the” family 7 — Certainly ; voit would have very few paupers go into the work- 
house if they could earn Sd. a day; 8d. a day is the highest wages with us. 

0706, Then, at the outside, it would not require more than double the money 
to employ all the people, and an ample return would be received for the labour 

so employed? — Decidedly. _ . 1 

2727. With regard to tlie occupying tenants in your district, have they any 
capital ? — ^\terv little. 

2728. Are there any leases’— Very few of the tenants have leases ^ 

07.0Q Are the land's of those who have leases better improved and m a higiier 
stairof cultivation than the lauds of those who have not leases.- Upon Lord 

Lansdowue’s property they will not take leases; Lord l ansdowne will give 21 

years and a life, and they will not take leases under Lord Lansdowne. 

0720 Why f— It is unaccountable. Their opinion is, that when the lease ex- 
pir'es some further sum will be put upon the.n, while as long as tliey continue to 
nay rent, they are sure the rent will not be raised. And what 15 more singulai, 
acting upon the faith of Lord Lansdowne, I have known lit and 14 years pur- 
chaselmoney of the entire crop paid for getting in for the mere tenant-right ; 
and I believe that is the only part of the south of Ireland wliere tenant-right 
prevails, viz. upon tliis property in the Kemnare Union. 

07:51 . Mr. Napier.] Are there any paupers upon that property ?— Yes. 

2732. And are there many sent to the union workhouse ?— Yes, a good 

many. , n i .. 

07-.0 Chairman.] Has it been the custom upon that estate to allow the tenants 

to dispose ofthe goodwill ?-Yes, it is the established onstom , ,, , , 

2714 Then the reliance of the tenant is upon the honour of the landloid and 
tlie'rastom of the estate ’-Yes; the tenant is not at liberty to dispose of Ins 
goodwill, except to a person approved of by the agent ; and as soon as he shal 
have procured the ageifs approval of the party, he is at liberty to go to him and 

make a bargain as well as be can. ^ 

2-35 Do the tenants and farmers upon that estate give much employment to 
labourers ’—No, they do not ; they do their own business. 

2-36 On the other estates in the neighbourhood are there any leases ? -No. 
2737. Does the custom of allowing the tenant to sell ns goodwill exist r-No, 
it is confined to Lord Lansdowne’s property ; I never heard ol its being given 
upon any property but Lord Lansdowne s. .-i' 

‘ o-"8 ' Do you know whetlier those landlords are owners ot the property in lee, 
or are they merely persons holding by lease from other parties, who are absen- 
tees ’ — They are owners in fee. 

"730 You stated that Lord Lansdowne was willing to give leases for 21 years 
and a life ; do you think that length of lease would be sufficient to stimulate the 
tenants to make improvements ?— I do not think it would. 

2740. Do you know what the usual length ol tenure is 111 some other countries; 
in Scotland, for instance ?— I have heard that it is limited only to 18 years. 

2741. What term would yon think sufficient to give the tenant in order to 

stimulate him to lay out money in the improvement of the land ?— I would give 
him such a term as that he might fairly calculate tliat neither he nor his children 
sliniiid ever be deprived of the fruits ol his labour. _ , . . 

2742. Docs Lord Lansdowne give his tenants assistance m making improve- 

ments? — He does. . ..i .. .1 „ 

2743. In whvit way?— He gives them assistance according to the vent Uiey 
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pay; he gives them a year’s rent towards building houses; and he gives them 
timber. 

2744. Does he mahe allowance for drainage? — The drainage has not been 
much ill our district till lately; very few drains have been made, and Lord 
Lansdowne has undertaken the drainage liimself ; but he gave the tenants an 
allowance for drainage ; he allowed them Is, 6 a perch for ditches, and in 
some jilaces more, where it was more difficult to make the ditches. 

2745. Mr. Napier.'] There is less poverty on his property than on any other ? 
— No, I am sorry to say there is not. 

2746. Is there more poverty there r— I think not. 

2747. Major BlackalL] Is there more employment on his property than on 
any other property? — No; the greatest employment is on the property of Mr. 
John Mahony, of Cork. 

2748. Is the arable land in your own parish cultivated? — No, it is not culti- 
vated at all, with a very few exceptions. 

274p. Would the cultivation of the land which is arable give employment to 
the poor population r — It w'ould. 

2750. Chairman.] You stated that Lord Lansdowne made certain ailow'ances ; 
do you think it would be better to give the tenants longer tenures, or that the 
landlord and the tenant should conjointly make the improvements ?— I would 
give longer tenures ; I think that no man works so well as when he feels that 
he works for himself, 

2751. And that the landlord should not assist in anyway in making the im- 
provements ? — No. 

2752. Do you think that the tenant has capital enough to make the improve- 
ments ? — If he has not capital enough he must make that capital ; but the most 
of the capital is centered in his own exertions, in his own labour. 

-7:')3- W'ould it not conduce to the more rapid improvement of the land if 
the efforts of the landlord, who is possessed of capital, and the labour of the tenant 
were combined? — 1 would have no objection to take the assistance of the land- 
lord along with the longer tenure. 1 would take as much as I could get, but I 
■should not like to forego the longer tenure. 

2754. You would like the tenant to get the longer tenure, and what he can 
get from the landlord besides ? — Certainly. 

27.55. Lewis.] When did you first come to your present parish ? — 
Ten years ago. 

27.56. Chairman.] Has the value of land deteriorated greatly since you came 
to the parish ’’ — No. I think it is improved, and the condition of the people 
has improved, till the failure of the potatoes. 

2757. In what respect has the condition of the people improved? — I think 
they have become more sober and more industrious, and they were advancing 
rapidly in civilization until this failure of the potato. 

2758. Since that has there been any retrogression ? — A decided retrogression 
both in condition and in morals, 

2751). "NMiat evidence is there of that retrogression: — I think the congrega- 
tion of a. number of paupers in the workhouses has tended materially to it, and 
i think it requires immediate attention on the part of the Goverumeut. The 
collecting together of 2,400 paupers in a workhouse fitted only for 500, must of 
necessity be quite out of tlie grasp of the persons who are appointed to control 
the honsc. You cannot have discipline or order or regularity in a house that 
was built for 500 when you have 2,400 in it. 

27O0. Mr. Napier.] Do you think in-door relief more demoridizing than out- 
door relief? — Decidedly. Some of those persons who have come into the work- 
house quite pure and untainted in morals, have become debased in morals to an 
extent which is incredible. 

2761. Mr. P. Scrope.] Does that apj)ly to females as well as males ?~Yes. 

2762. Mr. Does not out-door I’elief demoralize the people? — I can- 

not understand how it demoralizes them. 

2763. Mr. P. Scrope.] Docs not in-door relief injure the character of the 
people as regards industry ? — I think it dots. 

2764. Is that the case with the out-door relief, as it is at present administered ? 
— Not, in my opinion, to the extent of tlie in-door relief. 

27G5. Are the in-door paupers employed? — Not the entire of them; only a 
very small portion. 

0.34. U 2 2766. And 
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2766. And the rest are losing their habits of industry ? Yes. 

2-67* Is not that very demoralizing ? — Yes, it is. ■ ^ v ^ *1,^ 

216%. If that system is continued at the expenp of the fund levied 

-a r.f nvnntnmiiio' them in idleness, will not the district be going back tiom 
Hd^to worse '—ThaUs my opinion, that we shall be going back, if these nmn- 

le-tadied p..o„s out of the house, ;,Uh- 
out emploTi^i- them, is demoralizing and a waste of money ?— It certainly mil de- 
Zrah^te them, because it leads them to depend upon extraordinary resources; but 
mv opinion of the lower orders in Ireland is such, that they will not thiow them- 
selves upon the rates, even for out-door relief, if they can at all earn a livelihood 
otherivr Of course y find people who are very clamorous, and very 

violent in their lanoaiage, seeklng to get their share of what is going, as they call 
if blit with reward to some who were supposed not to need rehet, I iouiid alter- 
wards that I had wronged those people, and that if I had administered lelief to 
tliem when I was in a condition to do so, I would have kept them m then status, 
and they would now have been in a condition to support themselves, instead of 

being paupers in the workhouse. • 

->770 Mr G C. Laois.] Do you think every form of relief demoralizing 
both L:d;or' and out-door relief i-I do not. If a man has not wherewithal to 
live I cannot see how it will demoralize him to get that alnauli. 

.e’771. UnjoT BlackalL] May not the knowledge of 
ntb/rs induce some people to take it in preference to taking uoik . i ho^ m 
stances will occur ; and I am anxious that the correspondence between the Pool- 
law Commissioners and myself upon that subject should be brought forwaid, 
because in that correspondence turned up the very question that is now at issue, 
fl-nrl noon which you ai'e seeking to elicit information Irom me. 

2772. Mr. Fagan.] Is that correspondence in connexion with Colonel Claik s 

U72. Chairman.] Does that report contain this passage, “ The doctrine has 
been piibliclv preached that a man has no occasion to work unless it so pleases 
him”^— Yes : and I think in that correspondence will turn up the point on 
which’ you are seeking some information from me, with regard to the readiness 

or willingness of the Irish people to work. . i , „,i,, 

■>774 ®Do you think it possible in giving out-door relief extensively to apiily 
aira efficient test to the destitution, so as to distinguish between real and re- 
tended cases of want ?— I conceive it impossible, looking at the abstract 
sibility, to apply a test ; because human means cannot provide against 
frailties that human nature is. subject to ; but looking at the uiiwil mg 
the paupers to enter the workhouse, my opinion is that no pauper wdl enter m o 
the worklioose until he has been driven to it by the direst destitution. 

2775 Is not that an opinion that the workhouse test is a valid test as tct«en 
uovertY and real destitution ’-Decidedly ; that is my opinion. It is ““ 

that I bad the correspondence with Colonel Clark, to winch I am a x 
draw the attention of the Committee, and upon winch will turn "P 
length mv views and opinions on the subject ; and it was 

anxious that that correspondence should be read to the Committee befoie I was 

wiTv^/^Sof destitution can there be if r^em |lm wo^l-se 
test’U do not mean to propose that; I am only speaking of tlie gj“t e'ds 
Ihich the congregating of those paupers in such large numbers in woik- 
house is likely to inflict upon society. 

, „ Jir P Scrape.] What should you think of such a test as tins : stip- 

pos'ing the workhouse could not contain all die able-bodied *Yd«criBtfon^"^^^ 
them to work upon digging ditches, or other bard work of that dcsciiption, at 
ration nay at the very lowest possible rate of wages that could keep a man alive, 
and seidmg persons *at showed any disposition to indolence immediately iiito 
Ihe workhoil and relieving them in no other way but 

sending the refractory to gaol?— I should entirely agree in that Pi°P“S“'“"; 
but it lould bo very difficult to carry it out, because experience shows is that 
tliose who were in comfortable circumstances were as clanioroiis -as tliose w ho 

really destitutewhen wages were in cpiestion. _ irx,v and 

2778. That w'as owing to the rate of wages m the district being ^ 
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employment being scarce ? — I should be decidedly of opinion that the plan Rev. j. O’SulUxan. 

which you propose was the best, were it not for the pressure, and tliere being so 

great a demand for employment. i6 March 1849. 

2779. At all events, would it not be better than the present state of things, in 
which the paupers are fed and no employment is given ? — 1 would, at any cost 
and at any sacrifice, take the paupers out of the poorhouse, for many reasons. 

I have stated one of my objections to it, viz., on the ground of morality ; and 
with the cholera coming on, and with sickness setting in, as it is, you will make 
the workhouses tlie focus of pestilence for the future. 

2780. Are you satisfied with the system of out-door relief as at present admi- 
nistered ; do you think it the best that can be adopted? — Yes, if they had 
enough to cat. 

2781. Mr. Napier.] Where would you put the paupers if you took them out 
of the workhouse } — They would provide lodgings for themselves. I would 
give them out-door relief, and let tliem provide lodging for themselves outside. 

2782. You would give them so much a week in money ? — Yes, and let them 
provide for themselves, 

27S3. With reference to small lots of land in fee, how would you prevent 
subdivision r — I would make that part of the bargain in selling the estate in fee. 

2784. But you could not do it? — If you could not do it there would be an 
end of it; but for my own jiart I think it would be unwise to put in such a 
condition, because I tliink it should be left to right itself. 

278,'i. Supposing the sale of small estates in fee, do you think they would be 
apt to become subject to subdivision? — Yes. 

2786. Would it not lead to great subdivision? — I think that would right 
itself, because wlien a man saw what was necessary for the cultivation of the 
land, and he would see that, were he to split it up into small parts, he would of 
necessity make paupers of his children. 

2787-8. Supposing a man had a small estate in fee, and he had a large family, 
having but that estate in fee to divide among his children, how would he manage 
it? — In any otlier case the same thing might be done; you might as well ask 
me, if I had a shop, why I should divide it among my children instead of 
leaving the shop to one child. 

2789. Do not you think that small lots of that kind must lead to subdivision ? 

— I do not think they would ; they might do so after some years. 

2790. I put the case of a man having a small lot and a large family, and wish- 
ing to deal justly with his children ? — You cannot prevent him dividing the lot 
if he chooses to do so. 

2791. Then subdivision would follow? — I do not think it would, because I 
take it that the state of things that 3mu would have would lead the man to con- 
tinue the lot undivided, seeing the prosperity he enjoyed himself by possessing 
that lot. But you might apply the same thing to every other profession. \ ou 
might as well say that a barrister who had 10 children would bring uj) all his 
children as barristers. My opinion is, that a man being a proprietor in fee, and 
by liis industiy obtaining as much as will support his family, will be in a better 
position to provide professions and trades for them independently of the land. 

2792. Chairman.] Take a gentleman who lias an estate of 500 a }’ear, and 
who has several children, have you observed tliat the tendency is to subdivide 
the estate ?— I have had no opportunity of seeing that. 

2793. But is it not the fact that such persons generally strive to trarisiriit the 
estate undivided to their descendants ? — It is. 

2794. And in most cases they put iheir sons into professions, and other modes 
of obtaining a livelihood ? — Yes ; that is the answer I have already given. 

2795. ^Vould not the same principle, of wishing to transmit the propert}' un- 
divided, apply to a property of 50 L a year as to a propert}’ of 500 1. a year ? — 

That is what I have been cndeavoui'iug to convej^ but perhaps not so clearl}’ as 
you express it. Y'hat I wished to convey in my answer to the previous question 
was, that an owner in fee would be anxious to transmit the property unimpaired 
to his eldest sou, and therefore those evils which are apprehended Irom subdivi- 
sion would not be likely to happen. 

2796. Mr. Napier.] If a party has a large family, and transmits his estate to 
his eldest son, does he not put charges upon the estate for his other children ? — 

He may provide for them in that way ; you may say the same of a property 
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worth 10,000/. a year ; a man may do what he will with his own; that is an 
established English maxim. . 1 

2707. Supposing parties pursued the same course with a small estate as they 
pursue with large estates, of making charges upon the estate, do you think that 
would be beneficial?— It is very hard for me to enter into all the minutim lu 
that wav, or to enter into the provisions necessary for all the possible contingen- 
cies that may arise ; I am not in a position to legislate upon it, but my opinion is 
that this would be a good plan, and that nothing ivonld correct the evils under 
which Ireland is now suffering so much as that would do. _ 

2798. Even though it led to this consequence? — Yes; but I do not think it 
would lead to that consequence, because it would induce the proprietor to trans- 
mit the estate unimpaired. 

2799. And uncharged ? — Yes. 

2800. And to provide for his children as best he may ?— l es. 

2S01. Colonel Dtmne.] M’ith reference to the correspondence on Colonel 
Clark's report, what is the pidnciple which you contend for in that correspond- 

ejice”^ The principle for which I contend is this : that the readiness to submit 

to workhouse confinement is a sufficient test of the destitution of an Irish paupeiv 
generally speaking, 

2802. Is not that the law at this moment ?— It is not. 
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Joseph Napier, Esq., a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

2803. Chairman.l HAVE you considered the question of the recovery of 

arrears under the poor law ? — I have. ^ • 1 0 

2804. Are you prepared to give an opinion to the Committee tlicreupon . 

I have put in writing, for the sake of clearness, a kind of summary of the law, 
vvith some general suggestions, and perhaps the Committee will allow me to put 
in that Paper. _ 

\_The same was delivered hi, and is as foiioios ;J 

There are two classes of cases to be considered, and it will (as I conceive) facilitate 
explanation, to take these cases in rather an inverted order. First, where the rateable pro- 
perty occupied by any person in a union, having no greater estate therein than ^ tena»cy 
iVom year to year, or holding under a lease or agreement made after 24th August 1»43, shall 
not exceed 4 1. net annual value, (or, in certain cases, in boroughs specified by name, « /.)• 
Second, all other cases falling within the 1 & 2 Viet. c. 56 (the original Poor-law Act), iii 
the first class, the rate is to be made on the immediate lessor of the occupier, and it is reco- 
verable, first, by an action in one of the superior courts, provided the Commissioners consent 
thereto ; second, by civil bill, before the assistant barrister of the county m which the party 
liable resides ; third, where he resides within the county in which any part of the union is situ- 
ate, afiei- a pieliminavy demand of payment, and 15 days interval, he may be summoned betorc 
a iiistice of the peace, who may adjudicate on the matter in the manner pointed out in detail 
in the 6 & 7 Vici. c. 92, s. 2. The great difficulty which has been experienced in working 
this Act, arises from this, that any party charged as immediate lessor, is at hberty, in any 
proceedino- taken to enforce the payment of the rate, to contest the fact of his filling that 
character. The Court of Queen’s Bench decided this point in Hilary Term last, alter having 
licard it aruued in the preceding term. The result of this construction, (warranted, it not 
required, by the language of the statute,) converts that which ought to be a cheap and sum- 
mary remedy for a specific demand, into a vexatious and expensive search for the party who 
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ought (0 be charged with the rate. Under tlie third section, there is a power of proceeding 
against the occupier at the end of four months after the making of the rate ; but as this 
secondary liability should not be enforced until the remedy against the party primarily 
liable hud proved inefl'ectual, I do not further advert to it. 

I am fully satisfied, as well from my own experience of the legal difficulty of working this 
Act, in the complication of tenure and occupation, in many i)arfs of Ireland, as also from 
conference with those who have given the subject judicial consideration, that several por- 
tions of this Act ought to be remodelled, if not entirely repealed. I do not advert to objec- 
tions not direc tly connected with the legal difficulties, as to which I do not wish to be con- 
sidered as at jjiesent oft'ering any opinion. These objections are well deserving of substantive 
attention. 

I may conclude my observations on this head by observing that the remedy for poor-rate 
should, as 1 conceive, merely involve the question of payment ; the rate book should con- 
clusively show the party liable, and the amount due, and the final adjudication made should 
be invested with all the efficacy of a judgment of a superior court of record, which should 
be enforced with all diligence against every species of available property of the party 
liable. 

As to the second class of cases: Here the rate is payable in the first instance by the 
person in iicluai occupation of the rateable property at the time when the rate is made. The 
remedies are, first, by a summons before a justice of the peace, and the obtaining a warrant 
to sell the goods of the party; second, by distress as for rent in arrear; third, by civil 
bill befoic the assistant barrister of the county, &c. I may observe also that by the 6th 
section of G Sc 7 Viet. c. 02, the goods and chattels of any party found on the luteable pro- 
perty may be distrained and sold as if they were the proper goods, 8cc. of the occupier. 

I think it is desirable that the decree of the assistant barrister should be invested with all 
the efficacy of a judgment of the superior courts. This may be given by allowing- it to 
be registered in the manner provided by the 3 8c 4 Viet. c. 105 . Every facility should 
be given to the guardians to compel payment from the party properly and primarily liable 
before the arrear becomes a debt of the subsequent occupier. An arrear haviiig accumu- 
lated, liowever, is manifestly treated as a first ebarje on the rents and profits of the land. 
If paid by the subsequent tenant, who is made responsible to the guardians, he may deduct 
the amount from his rent; if both the tenancy and the occupation of the party primarily 
liable have been determined, leaving an arrear of rate undischarged, the landlord (as I con- 
ceive) is then (before any new tenancy begins) the subsequent occupier, and liable for this 
arrear. This seems to follow from the exposition of the word “ occupier” iu the interpre- 
tation clause, as well as from the construction given in cases of applottiug county cess. 
This has been acted upon practically by guardians in Ireland, and it is, I think, a right 
construction. An intermediate case arises where the tenant ceases personally to occupy, 
having deserted the lands without having determined the tenancy. In this case I do not 
conceive the landlord can be treated as the occupier whilst the tenancy legally subsists, and 
there is no actual transfer of the occupation to the landlord. I do not think a tenancy 
should be allowed to continue with an undischarged arrear of poor-rate, and no responsible 
party to pay it. In such a case the land is the real debtor, and there should be some direct 
remedy against the land, by which the possession would be obtained freed from the inenm- 
brauce ; and as, under the existing law, the arrear should be paid fay the first party who 
occupies as a primary charge on the rents and profits, I see no injustice in giving a sum- 
mary remedy in the first instance, on notice to all parties interested 

In all the cases it is assumed that rate and arrears of rate are paid before the rent is paid ; 
this shows the virtual priority of the claim. In the case of arrears, however, I think there 
should either be some specific limitation, or the assistant barrister should have jurisdiction 
to consider how far the guardians, by neglecting to enforce the remedies in their power, had 
occasioned the arrear to accumulate, and thou to decide the amount which should remain 
us an occupation charge against the land. Whatever arrear remains after a tenancy is ended, 
must in the end be paid (if at all), either directly or circuitously, by the owner of the rents 
and profits. There is a great public mischief in allowing an arrear to continue unpaid, 
because it affects the rights and liabilities of many others ; I see, therefore, no reason why 
an arrear should be allowed to remain as an undischai^ed incumbrance on property, if by 
any summary and sufficient remedy the property can be made responsible for the claim. 



The Rev. John O' Sullivan, called in ; and further Examined. 

2805. Mr. Fagan.1 WILL you state to the Committee in what year the poor 
law was first introduced into the Kcnmare Union ? — By the Tliirteenth Annual 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners, it appears that the poor law came into 
operation in the Kcnmare Union on the 30tli of September 1S40, and that tlie 
workhouse was declared fit for the reception of jranpevs on the lOtli of August 
1844; that the paupers were admitted on the 25th of October 1845, and that 
the first rate was ordered to be made on the 15tii of June 1844. 

280(1. That was immediately preceding' the famine? — Yes, the potatoes failed 
•the following summer. 

0.34. u 4 2807. Up 
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0S07. Up to the present moment then you hud no experience of the work- 
ing of the poor law, under the ordinary circumstances of the country . None 

'^*'o£™’will you state what was the condition of the people previously to the 
mtoSurnicn of ?he poor law into your union, with respect to then- dest.tu or 
and poverty, and then- circumstances geiierally ?— rhe oiiuumstances were tia 
fhp farmers had wleiitv of potatoes and milk whereon to li\e. 

osZ Hov w£e the dc-rtitute s.rpported !-By the farmers and by the m.d- 
dlina- classes in society t that is, by the shopkeepers and by persons m my sphere 
rf hfef that tavSg the sarn^ means r for the support of the poor was wholly 
rrnknown to the rich or the landlords at that tune. 

2810 Could they have been supported rn the years 184 G, 1847 , and 1848 
without the assistance of the poor law !-It is ^ 

been suonorted ; there would have been a g'reat many more corpses rn the st eets p 
hrLZ^Je ihan we had in 1846 and 1847 , if it had ^ 

I am convinced of that. It was an ordinary thing in “““ f 

to find five or six dead bodies in the streets of Kenmaie every day. V\ e had 
ZermereZloyed regularly, at 10 s. 6 d. a week each, and a horse mid car 
along with them, in conveying those dead bodies to the grave-yard , and 'ro 'lad 
ZotiTma in he grave-'yaid engaged in digging a pit of a suflic.ent depth to 
Teive those hodies.'and all those” bodies were huddled together into that pit 
and that man was employed to cover them with a safficient 

urevent the dead bodies being scratched up by the dogs, and to pioient tlie 
ZapZ from those bodies, I am satisfied that we should have had 
tim same thing occur again if it had not been for the introduction of the poor 

’Z'sil But alt you have now spoken to was iiotwithstanding the support that 
wargiven to tZ /oor under the poor lawl-The poor law had been in operation 

only a short time before that. 

2S12. Was there any rate collected i--Very little. 

2813. Mr. P. Scrape.] Was the workhouse fnll?— Quite full. 

2814 It was quite insufficient to accommodate all the pal ties .—Hes. Xhe 
workimnse becaZ crowded in the month of -September 1846 . As soon as 
was ascertained that the potatoes had tailed at once the workhouse was crowded 
from that time, and the people began to fall in the streets. 

2811. Maior Pluc/mfl.] There was no out-door lelief pve i at that time . 

No • there was no authority for giving out-door relief at that time. 

^ 2816 Mr Paean.] Doe's the system of begging, which used to prevail, pre- 
vail now i-Yes, and to the same extent as ever. That is the worst feature of 
the nresent state of things; you have more begging, and the beggars are more 
mnor un“te than ever, aid the complaint of the farmers is that they were led 
tZeZi e ha the poor law would do" away with begging ; but the beggars go 
Zm door tfcloor jlst as they used to do, and their excuse ,s that they get only 
a nound of meal a day, and that that is quite msuflicient for their support, foi 
that they have to provide clothing, firing, and other things which the pound of 

“ll.’VHas V: ’Zglancy Act been put into operation in the Kenmare UiiionJ 
Tt was nut into operation, and tlie consequence was, that we bad bundu.ds of 
peopleTmpkrino- the police to put them into Bridewell, m order that they m.glit- 
get a uiolft’3 lodging Zd something to eat. And there is another fact which 1 . 
Wot on my last day’s examination to mention, which is, that tlie people are 
committing breaches of the law at present in order to be sent to gaol. They 
ZveZ oken the church windows twice, and they have entered into und rau- 
icked another clrarcli twice in order to get sent to gaol ; the workhouse people 

''Tsit^Zmposiuo- the people were now in the condition in which they were in 
I8I4 and 1845 . do you thilk the introduction of the poor law would have pre- 
vented the bewging 'which at present exists !— 1 think it would if the potatoes 
TaZiot failed youlvould not have 250 paupers at this moment m the Kenmare 

'''’Js^gl' lVould the farmers refuse them relief?— I do not tlimk they 
fuse them the potatoes if they had them ; it is incredible what a readmes the 
farmers have to relieve those i)eople. . . 

2820. Would the relief given by the farmers prevent them from going into 
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the workhouse? — Yes; they would never think of going into the workhouse if Rev. J. O’Sullwan. 
potatoes were to be Imd as formerly. 

2821. You think the workhouse would be empty ? — I have not the slightest 19 March 1849. 
doubt of it. 

2822. Supposing the potatoes were to flourish again what time would it take 
to get into the old conacre system of cultivation ? — I think they would come 
into it again in one twelvemonth. 

2823. Mr. Herbert.'] How would they get the seed? — It was incredible the. 
year before last where all the seed came from ; you would imagine the potato 
had been entirely annihilated, and yet they made a dying grasp to retain the 
seed. I know a pauper at this moment in the Kenmare workhouse who had 
145 . which he had earned by work, and he bouglit 14 s. worth of potatoes, and 
hid them in the ground, and went into the poorhouse, and he is in the poorhouse 
at this moment, under the hope of being able to get out by some chance or 
another, to set the 145 . worth of potatoes, so eagerly do they grasp at the intro- 
duction of potatoes again. 

2824. How long were the elected guardians conducting the union? — From 
the introduction of the poor law till last January twelvemonth. 

2825. How did they manage? — Not at all satisfactorily. I had to complain 
of their reluctance to afford sufficient relief to the poor, and the Commissioners 
wrote me back to say that they had dismissed them, and that paid officers would 
be appointed in their stead. 

2826. Was your complaint the cause of their dismissal ? — T will not say that 
it was the cause of their dismissal, but after I had made my complaint, by return 
of post I got a letter from the Commissioners to say that the guardians had been 
dismissed, and that paid officers had been appointed to manage the affairs of the 
union. I do not think it was my complaint which had led to that, but it was 
at tile same time as the dismissal. 

2827. Was there out-door relief given at the time? — No ; I waited upon the 
Board of Guardians to request that they would apply for an order to the Poor- 
law Commissioners to extend the relief under the second section of the Act, and 
their answer was that they had no funds. Upon getting that answer I com- 
plained to the Poor-law Commissioners, and by return of post I got an answer 
from them to say that the Board had been dismissed, and that paid officers had 
been appointed in their stead. 

2828. Did the elected guardians refuse to strike a rate? — The rate was struck 
at the time, but it was not coming in fast enough. 

2829. Did they take any steps towards the collection of the rate?— I do not 
think they were sufficiently urgent about the rate ; 1 do not think they urged 
the collector sufficiently. 

2830. How did the vice-guardians conduct the affairs of the union? — I 
think they conducted them well enough. Unfortunately they did not agree, 
and they were removed to other unions in consequence of that disagreement ; 
but I think they were doing the business very fairly. 

2830*. Mr. Napier.] And yet you complained of them? — Yes, for being too 
jealous of the rights of the ratepayers, and for being too strict towards the poor. 

2831. Did they not take laud to employ the people? — No; there was a proposal 
submitted to the Commissioners by one of the vice-guardians, which was refused. 

2832. Will you state what that proposal was ? — The vice-guardians proposed 
to the Commissioners to take about 20 acres of land adjoining the workhouse, 
but that proposal was not sanctioned by the Commissioners ; that 1 am not 
aware of, except that I heard it from the vice-guardians ; 1 heard them discuss it. 

2833. Are you in favour of the self-supporting system?— I am quite against it. 

2834. Why are you against it? — I think it is a total perversion of that for 
which workhouses were intended. My view is that a workhouse ought to be 
made as e.xpensive as possible to the landlords, and 1 do not think the landlords 
will ever move to support the people outside the workhouse till the support of 
the paupers inside tlie iiouse shall be made so heavy that they must, in their 
own defence, cultivate the land. I think it is much more natural that the 
uncultivated lands, which are equal to the support of five times the population, 
should be cultivated, by eraployiug the poor people on them, than that the 
jratipers should be kept to such work within the workhouse. 

2835. Is that your only objection to the self-supporting system ?— That is ray 



grout objoction to it. 
, 34 - 



X 



2836. Do 
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28q6 Do you approve of the paupers raising sufficient food by cultivation for 
their mvn sup^rt?— I do not. I think my last answer conveys my- objection 
to that. The landlords will never employ them while they do not feel tlieii 

"“Tuv’ Chairman.] Would not that objection equally apply to all the economy 
in admmistrnrthe funds for the relief of the poor ?-Noj I should be very 

“2^3? ‘Sffl\\h:mm“ o7s;"enUre\n„re heavily the landlords would he bur- 
theuedl-I would not spend beyond that which was necessary for the suppoit 
of the paupers ; I would not put silk stockings upon them, vyliich would mal^e 
Uiem more expensive, but I would not go out of my way to take -a burthen off 
the landlords which 1 conceive ought to be put on them, m order to induce them 

to cultivate tlie land, and employ the people. whn wic; wilHno- to do 

oSqo Mr Napier.] How would you save a landloid u ho «cis_\viUin„ to do 
his"dutv- supposing one of several landlords were willing to do his duty f,iith- 
fiillv uDon hi^^estate, would you propose that he should take common cause with 
the^otlfers’— That is the great objection to what I have stated; hut, at the s-anie 
time 1 contend that the objections on the other side are stronger. If there are 
seven men in a ship, and one man is unwilling to put his hand to a rope, oi to pull 
an oar. that is no reason why the other six should not do so; if they will not, 

“”2840 pliropm] Did you ever hear a suggestion for exempting from 
the rate at lei^Jt for ^Im relief of the able-bodied, laud ords who give fil l em- 
pbyment to *e poor in proportion to the resources of their property l-I have 

wldd^yOT of “ o means of increasing the burthen of the 

noor rate upon those landowners who did not give employment to the people . 

? shmild be very sorry that it should be supposed that I wish to encourage 
iTnVord oppression. 1 am not to be understood as at al opposed to the am - 
Ls on tlm contrarv, I do not think there is a priest on the mission who stands 
bette; w"tl thriLdlids of the district than myself, or one who has givei. less 

bettirwitntneia Many of the gentlemen present may suppose that 

r:.mWiPw again^t^^^^^^^ ^ ''^1 I a-.-ly °f 

1 +1^ nJe nf acres at their doors and who will allow the people to go to 

Am:rST„:ld“of remaining :t home to cultivate those thousands of acres that 

"“'JsS "Yolhave not thought of any means by lyhich the bnrthen 

the” noor could be thrown upon those who refused to employ them . I do not 

si any rill "-l-y ^ 

the vice-giiardians make the relieving officer the sole 
judger.s m theThnision of paupera into the Kenmare Umon workhouser- 

'^rLr''’Did they refuse to interfere themselves?— Yes. , r 1 

2slt Does lids system continue ’-No. 1 complained grievous y of such a 

2845- DOCS I y occasions the paupers surrounded my house, com- 

coiirse. yp™ j.^J^cd admission to the workhouse; and they entreated 

fo 1il e vre-eiiardiaiis, which I did. And upon understanding from the 
nte to g E would not admit any paiiiier into the workhouse, without 

vice-guardiansth-a U y ^ 1 Implained grievously of that; and, 

being- mti(>duceu b\ tlie relievins- officer the sole and entire 

after showing ‘ ^ j ^ ^ to make an OTcter that the men should he 

lirillhciriertlricIrLlk;! md that the., .he cases should he brought 

''1140.“™ it not the. law that the relieving officer has tl.c.powm to relieve, cii 

flterad it ; and hen J I do not think it fair to bring it as a clia.ge ag,unst 
vice-giiarthans. refuse to give able-bodied 

perfod?-tickets 1 adSn 1 the workfiouse ?-Yes. Ho refused to give some 
persons relief at all ; he told them to go to work. 
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2850. Do you recollect a case of John Murphy ? — I do. There were a good Rev. O’Sullivan. 

many cases of refusal, and I was waiting in order to get a strong case ; and a — — — 

man of tlie name of Murphy, a lame piper, came to me to complain that he could *9 March 1849. 
not be admitted to the workhouse. His complaint was that the relieving officer 

had stated to him that he was an able-bodied man, and able to procure an existence 
by employment. Now, that was very absurd, for Murphy was a lame and not 
an able-bodied man. I went to the vice-guardians, and brought the case before 
them. The relieving officer admitted that he did refuse him, by order of the 
inspector and the vice-guardians ; and Murphy’s case was considered so absurd 
that they made an order then that every case should be brought before the 
guardians, instead of k-aving the cases to the sole discretion of the relieving officer. 

2851. Major B/ackall.] Did the relieving officer refuse to put the names on 
the book? — Yes; my house was constantly surrounded by persons who com- 
plained that the relieving officer would not put their names on the book, and I 
considered it a great hardship that the relieving officer was left to be the sole 
judge whether the parties should be relieved or not. 

28,52. Mr. Faga7i.] Do you recollect the case of Patrick Sullivan Crone? — 

Yes, I do. 

2853. Was he refused relief ? — He was. 

2854. Will you state the grounds on which he was refused relief.^ — Crone’s 
is a case which I would rather not say anything about, for this reason, that he 
did an act which I regret very much ; he applied for relief before to a gentleman, 
and upon being refused relief he went and broke the church windows, and broke 
the pews in the cliurch, and did a great deal of damage, for which he was sent 
to gaol for 12 montl)s. 

2855. Was it on account of destitution that he did that act ? — I believe it was. 

2856. Was he distressed at the time he was refused relief? — Yes. After 
having been in gaol for 12 months, he came out, aud he met me in the street. 

He had hunger in his face. He told me that he was about to do something bad 
again. I took it that he was going to break the chapel windows. I told him 
not to do anything so outrageous, and I gave him 6d. to support him until the 
next Board-day, which was the day after the next. 1 said to him, “ You can 
support yourself upon this till the day after to-morrow, and then you M-ill get 
admission into the workhouse.” He applied to the relieving officer for a ticket 
of admission into the workhouse, or ratlier to have the case brought before the 
vice-guardians ; but the relieving officer refused, aud told him to go to work. 

The man’s reply was, tlnit he had not so much as would support him for a week, 
for lie was to get no money till the end of the week. Being refused, he went 
and broke the church windows, and caused other damage, to the extent of 30 
or 40 L, and which 1 am convinced he would have done to the chapel if I had 
not bought him off with the 6tf. 

2857. Did you write to the Poor-law Commissioners upon the subject? — 

I did. 

2858. Did you write to Colonel Clarke, the poor-law inspector of your union ? 

— Noton that subject; but I took that occasion of bringing before the Poor-law 
Commissioners the correspondence that I had had with Colonel Clarke before. 

I have had correspondence with the Poor-law Commissioners since the mouth 
of November upon the fact, whether a pauper should not be admitted to the 
workliouse when he chose to apply, provided it was shown that he had no land 
or other means to support him ; for 1 took it for granted that no pauper would 
apply for admission to the workliouse till he was driven to great extremiiy, and 
tliat is my opinion now. I brought the case before the Commissioners aud 
Colonel Clarke, and that is still pending, and the Commissioners have not 
decided upon it. 

2859. Do vou think the people would go into the workhouse if they could get 
work?—] am convinced tlmt no able-bodied man in my parisli will go into the 
workhouse while he can earn a subsistence outside; and I am most anxious to 
go into tlie matter before the Conunittee because I have been asked by several 
liiglily influential gentlemen since I have been here, “ Is it the fact that the 
people prefer going into the workhouse rather than earn their bread outside? 
aiul I take it to be a grievous calumny on the Irish people, to say that they prefer 
idleness in tlie workhouse to subsisting by labour outside. 1 am satisfied that it 
is, inomlly speaking, a positive test of a man’s destitution to find him reiidy to 
suliinit to an Irish workhouse. 

o.'U. X 2 2860. Ehd 
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2860. Did you ever preach the doctrine set forth in Colonel Clarke’s corre- 
spondence to the Commissioners, in which he states that “ The doctrine has been 
publicly preached that a man has no occasion to work unless it so pleases him 
No, nor any one else to my knowledge. 

2861 Did any other clergyman ever preach that doctrine r— No, nor any 
layman : and I complained to the Poor-law Commissioners on the subject, and 
I have had a letter this morning requesting further information upon the point, 
to which I have replied. ^ t n 

2862. Did you ask Colonel Clarke for an explanation of that passage r— i did . 

2863. Have you his reply with you? — I have. 

2864. Will you read that letter?—" My dear and Reverend Sir: I should 

have replied immediately to your letter of the 18tli instant, but that 1 have had 
a very severe though short attack of fever ; thanks be to God and a sound con- 
stitution, I believe danger is now passed, but I am still low and \veak. It is 
not customary to give explanations on official letters, excepting it be at the 
request of those to whom they may be addressed ; but I believe I may answer 
your queries without infringing on office rules. In making use of the term ‘ pub- 
licly preached,’ I did not apply it in its popular restricted acceptation of a dis- 
course from the altar or pulpit, nor did I refer to any public meeting, not being 
aware that any such had taken place ; at the same time tliere are vai lous other 
modes of giving publicity to opinions, though the act of preaching be not con- 
fined to the clergy.” , . i - t 

2865. He does not directly or indirectly allude to you m that letter: 1 was 

not satisfied with that, and I wrote to him again. , ^ * 

2866. Colonel Clarke states in his correspondence to the Commissioners, that 

there is great demoralization arising from out-door relief in the Kenmare Union , 
is that the case, according to your opinion ? — If demoralization means that the 
people will make unfounded statements, or exaggerated statements, tor the pur- 
pose of getting out-door relief, I believe there is some truth m that. _ I have no 
doubt that false claims will be made for out-door relief, but my opinion is that 
there is more demoralization going on within the workhouse, and that the state 
of society is more likely to be upset by the perversion of morals within the work- 
house than without. , , ^ . 

2867. He states, that " all principle of right and decency appears to have 

vanished since out-door relief commenced is that the case? — 1 hope not, and 
I rather think not. . 

2868. Were you present when the assistant barrister presiding at the sessions 

declared from the bench that he had never witnessed such profligacy and wiliul 
penury as had been exhibited in that court during the entire sittings r--l was 
present and 1 was very much pained to hear the assistant barrister make such 
a statement as that, because it arose out of a case in which parties had sworn the 
direct contrary one to the other, and, in my opinion, did not at all justify him 
in such an assertion. _ ^ . , 

2860. Mr. Napier.] Who was the assistant barrister r— Mr. M Derinott is the 
assistant barrister, but Mr. Concannon was acting for him on that occasion; 
I was present; the parties swore directly in contradiction of each other; but 1 
believe that though parties swear quite in contradiction of each other, yet both 
are really on their bonajide ; both are swearing true, tbougli it is not the fact. 
It is possible that a thing may be morally true, though it may be logically false ; 
I may swear that I was present upon such an occasion, when such and such 
words passed, my impression being that those words ppsed ; it may be true tor 
me to swear so, though it was not the fact, because such is my impr^sion. ^ 

2870 Mr. Moore.] They swear what they believe to be true.'— Yes ;_ and m 
the case to which I refer, my belief is that they were under the impression that 
each believed himself to be true. I was sorry to hear Mr. Concannon let out 
in such a way upon such an occasion. . 

2871. Siri?. Ferguson.] Is there any examination on oath ot parties applying 

for out-door relief? — No. , , . 1 r i 

2872. Mr. Fagan.] Have you known any cases where the destitute have died 
sooner than accept relief on condition of giving up their land ?-I have, within 
the last four or five weeks, known four or five persons in great destitution who 
hold land, and who cling to it to the very last, rather than give it up. 

2873. Then the qiiarter-of-an-acre clause has been the cause of the death ot 
several, in your opinion? — It lias been most mischievous. 
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■2874. Why was it that they clung to the land wlien they were in that state of Rev. J. O’SulLvan. 

destitution ? — 'They look upon it as tiie only means of existence they have in the 

world ; they have no trade, no calling, and no occupation ; they can do nothing ’9 March 1849. 
but extract a few of those wretched potatoes from the miserable spot of land that 
they hold. 

2875. Mr. Napier^ Is there much bog land in the Kenmare Union? — No, 
there is not much in our union ; turf is rather scarce. 

2876. Is there not some bog in Ballybog? — There is a good deal there. 

2877. Mr. I'agan.l From your experience of its working in the Kenmare 
Union, are you in favour of preserving the exemption of the occupiers at will of 
4 A rated premises from the poor-rate ? — I am; it is very hard to call upon a 
person who pays 3 /. or4^. rent to support paupers, himself being scarcely above 
that class. 

2878. Has it been the cause of evictions? — I stated before that there had not 
been many evictions in the Kenmare Union. 

2879. Do the other clergy in Kerry take as active a part in the poor law as 
yourself? — I do not think any clergyman in Kerry has taken such an active part 
in the poor law as myself. 

2880. How came you to take so active a part? — The cause was that I was so 
mixed up with relief mattere, and I iiad so much to do in working the relief 
committees; I had been here to London twice, and residing near the workhouse, 
a pressure set in upon me that has not set in upon the other clergy. I got a great 
deal of food through the cliaritable societies, which I disbursed ; and seeing me 
in a position to give so much, brought a great influx of paupers upon me. 

2881 . Are you in favour of the consolidation of farms? — I would have not the 
slightest objection to it provided there were no clearances, that is to say, provided 
the tenants were not turned out and sent into the towns. Speaking of my own 
individual interest, I w'ould much prefer parties holding large tracts of land, for 
it would benefit myself a great deal more. 

2882. Why? — Because they would contribute more to my support. One 
good farmer would contribute more to my support than twenty of the small 
farmers. We never get anything worth talking of from the small farmers ; 
what we get comes chiefly from the larger farmers and from people in business. 

2883. Still you are opposed to the consolidation of farms if the consequence 
of that be the eviction of the people ? — ^That is the great objection which 1 feel, 
and I think that is the great objection on the part of the catholic clergy ; and 
that which causes such an outcry is the heart-rending scenes upon witnessing 
those poor creatures being cleared out in the manner they are- 

2884. Should you sav, from your knowledge ot the people, that they are 
anxious to emigrate? — They are extremely anxious to emigrate ; that is to say. 
they are anxious in a certain point of view ; they are not anxious to emigrate if 
they have the wherewithal to support them at home. Every emigrant leaves 
the country with a broken heart; and when they write back, sending for their 
friends, I see most of their letters, and every one of them breathes a liostile feel- 
ing to England ; and I am convinced that if a rupture were to take place between 
this country and America, the Irish emigrant would be the first man to handle 
a musket against the British enipire. 

2885. Have you advised the people to emigrate? — Yes, I have. I see no 
other way of avoiding the impending ruin, otherwise I should not give them 
that advice ; because it is the active, the healthy, and the industrious who will 
emigrate, and who will leave the drones at home. 

2886. Mr. Napier. How will that benefit the country? — It will not benefit 
the country, but it is to the parties themselves 1 look in reconimeuding them to 
emigrate. I have advised them that they will do better for themselves by emi- 
grating than by all being in the poorhouse, as they must be next year if they 
remain. 

2887. Mr. Fagan.'\ Do vou know the fact that the smaller gentry in your 
part of the world are inclined to emigrate? — No, I have never heard oi the 
smaller gentry being inclined to emigrate. 

2888. Why is it, if the active and industrious of the country are inclined to 
emigrate and the drones remain behind, that you recommend the people to 
emigrate ? — It is with a view to their own good that I give them that advice. I 
know that it will be to my own loss ; but 1 look to the condition of the people 
and to the fact tliat their means arc gradually wasting; I consider that a man 

n^.r. X'? 'vlio 
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who has 10 cows this year, will not have five next year, ami I say to them that 
their best course is to emigrate ; that there is no gate by which to escape, but 
getting away as fast as they can to America, where they can have plenty to eat 

°"28lio!"Mr. P. Scrape.] But you say that the district is quite capable of sup- 
porting its population ?— Yes, and five times its population. ^ 

2800. Then there is a mode of escape besides that of emigration?— Yes. 

s8p 1 . But those in the possession of land are unwilling to adopt that mode . 

^'u’sos.^Mr. Fagan.] Have you turned your attention at all to the colonization 
svsteni, as contradistinguished from emigration?— Yes; I have been asked, 
upon more than one occasion, by a number of people in my own dislrict, to „et 
up a colonization scheme, and they have said, that if I went out with them I 
should carrv a regiment with me, and we would go and settle in some of the 
back woods'in the interior of America. In asking me to go with tlieni I do not 
know that they were quite serious, but they assured me that if I would take it 

un they would be quite ready to go. . , r 

*^2808 Are you in favour of such a scheme as that ?— I ani not in favoui of 
emigration at all; looking at it as regards die safety and well teing 
munity, 1 am decidedly opposed to it; in the first pace, because it is tie 
healthlst and most industrious part of the community which "'i ‘ ^ 
take advantage of it; those whom you want most here will be the first to leave. 
Secondly, because they will depart with hostile feelings to the people they leave 
at home ; and thirdly, because there is quite sufficient employment for them at 
home. It is a preposterous thing, in my mind, to be sending people thousands 
of miles awav while thousands of acres are at their doors upon which they mi^lit 
be nrofitaWy employed. Those are my three objections against emigration. 

28qu If' the land recovered itself from its present unhappy condition, you 
would not give advice to emigrate ?— Decidedly not ; I advise the people to 
emigrate for their own advantage; but looking at emigration as regards the 
safety and welfare of the state, or as far as the good of the community is con- 
cerned 1 would not recommend the people to emigrate ; but a man is bound to 
look to himself and his own interests in preference to the interests of the com- 

"'TsS Are you in favour of fixing a maximum rate ?— 1 think that any lo^s- 
lation at pvesmt upon that subject will be very premature, for we are iii a state 
of trausitfen ; I think whatever course Parliament adopt, they will regret very 
much hereafter, because one of two things must come to pass; if the potatoes 
come round again, I do not think such a provision will be necessary ; and if the 
potatoes do not come round again, fixing a maximum is out of the question, 
because it will require other measures on the part of the legislature to meet the 
difficulty, and I do not think anything like a maximum will m that case be 

^‘'“28*06 Do not you think that establishing a maximum rate would give confi- 
dence to the people and induce them to cultivate the land ?— I do not think it 
would ; the people do not look to the rate. What the people look to far more 
than to the rate is, to security in every farm ; a farmer must have security before 
he can be induced to lay out a shilling upon the land. 1 he root and mainspring 
of all tlie evils in Ireland is the want of confidence between the classes ; there is 
no confidence between the classes in Ireland. ... 

2807 Are not the farmers at present doubtful what amount ol late will 

become' called for, and does not that prevent them from continuing the system 
of tillage and cultivation, and in fact induce them to desert the land, and to 
emigrate?— There is at present an uncertainty as to the amount of the rate, and 
fixing a maximum might prevent parties from emigrating ; but I do not think 
it would spur them on to cultivate the land. , , . , , . 11 

2808 If there were a fixed amount beyond which the rate could not go, 
would it not have a good efiect?-! have no objection to it, but 1 do not think 
that you are grappling with the difficulty in which Ireland is placed m looking 
upon a maximum rate as one of the means of meeting that difficiilty. 

28QQ. Do you think a 5 s. maximum rate would be sumcjently high . 1 do 

not like to enter into the question, because my idea is that you are trying to 
keep out. the ocean with a pitchfork or a spoon in trying to amend the cundiiion 
of the people of Ireland by fixing a maxjimmi rate; notbing will put Dx-land 
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upon her legs or right her till yon come to the foundation of all our social evils. Rev. J. O’Sullivan. 
the want of confidence between the classes. — — ^ 

2goo. Is there mucli competition for laud in your union ? — There is on some ^9 March 1849. 
properties, but not on others. 

2901. Supposing the rates were wholly paid by the occupier, and no portion 
deducted from the landlord, would not that lessen the rent that parties would 
offer if land were put up for public competition? — I do not think it would ; I 
tliink it would be like the tithes, it would be put in afterwards. 

2902. Major B/ac/call.] But the question is whether, if the land were put 
lip to public competition to be let, the circumstance of the whole of the rate 
having to be paid by the tenant would not affect the amount of rent that the 
tenant would offer? — Very little, because such would be the competition for the 
land if the potatoes grow again, that the landowners would get any rent they 
pleased. 

2903. Mr. J^a^art.] Then in your opinion, it is not just to apply to Ireland 
the principle that prevails in this country, of making the occupier pay the entire 
poor-rate? — No ; I would rather leave the law as it now is than alter it in that way. 

2904. You stated on your last day’s examination that the people were ad- 
vancing in civilization ; are there many schools under the National Board ? — 

There are ; I have myself built within two years, 1 0 schools of my own, and one 
of my neighbouring priests is about building three schools. Lord Lansdowne 
has built on his property five schools at a considerable expense, for he ornamented 
some of them. 1 tliink that the introduction of those schools will do a great deal 
to improve the habits and morals of the people. 

2905. Are the farmers making any move against the poor-rate? — Not the 
slightest. 

2906. Sir li. I^'ergi/son.] Are there any agricultural schools under the Educa- 
tion Board established in your neighbourhood ? — No ; but I got a piece of land 
myself lately attached to our national schools under Lord Lansdowne, with the 
view of establishing an agricultural school thereon. As soon as I shall have 
returned to Dublin, Lord Lansdowne has requested me to put myself in communi- 
cation with an agriculturist, who is to go down and direct it, as to the cultivation 
of green crops and other matters connected with the cultivation of the land. 

2907. Mr. jFdffQfi.] Do the. farmers express any discontent at the infliction of 
the poor-rate? — They do not like to pay it, nor do they like any tax if they could 
lielp it. 

2908. Was there any public meeting against it? — No; the great complaint 
of the farmers is, that tliey are as much harassed and tormented by beggars 
going from door to door as they ever were. When the poor law introduced 
1 entreated them not to give any more alms. I told them that there was now a 
poor law established for the relief of every beggar, and I begged them, there- 
fore, to pay the poor-rate cheerfully, with a view to put down begging, and they 
were le<l to believe that there would be no begging for the future; but now' 
when they find as much mendicancy, and even more than before the poor law, 
the farmers are grievously disappointed, because they are not relieved from that 
burthen which was vei*y heavy upon them, and from which they fully hoped 
that they should be relieved. 

2909. Mr. M/pier.] Has the poor law increased mendicancy ?— No ; mendi- 
cancy has increased, but it lias not been owing to the poor law. 

2909*. But mendicancy has increased r — Yes; but not by reason of the poor 
law, but by reason of the failure ol the potatoes. 

2910. Mr.i'u"fl7i.] Are tliere many middlemen in yourneighbourhood ? — 

No, none except under the college. 

291 1 . How is the college property managed ? — In almost every instance there 
are two landlords between the college and the occupier, and sometimes three. 

2912. What is the state of the property? — Very bad, as it must be at the tail 
of tliree landlords. 

2913. Mr. 6'. Is the nature of the tenure under the college /o/ies 

quoties ? — Yes, it is toties qiiotics to the immediate tenant of the college. 

2914. Mr. Jutqau.'] Have you turned your attention to a matter that has 
raised a good deal of discussion in Ireland, the small area of taxation ?— 1 iiave ; 

1 wrote a letter in the “ Dublin Evening Post,” last September, on the subject ; 

I did not put my name to it, but I dated it from Cork, for fear I should get the 
name of a writer in the newspapers. My objections to it were, first of all, the 

0.34. X 4 inducement 
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Hev. J. O'Snlliran. inducement that it would give to extermination. I took it that every landlord 

as soon as he felt that a certain number of people were to be dependent upon 

19 March 1849. him would, at any expense and at any cost, get rid of that number of people. 

I, secondly, went upon the fact that there was no class in Ireland calling put for 
that particular measure but the landlord class ; that there were no meetings of 
the farmers, the clergy, or the middle classes, or any other, in fact, but those 
which were got up by the landlords. And, thirdly, I considered the grievous 
blow it would be upon the Irish fisheries; for I believe that the persons now 
carrying on the fisheries will be cleared away as soon as they get the area of 
taxation reduced. And where are the people then to be found who will go out 
and work the fisheries? I contend that they will not be found on the sea-coast, 
and you will lose an important means that you would otherwise have liad of 
developing those fisheries upon railroads being made to the sea-coast. Those 
were my three objections. 

2915. How do you explain that it would destroy the fisheries ? — Because those 
small landowners who would apply themselves to the fisheries will be swept away ; 
a large farmer will not like to leave his farm and go out to expose himself to the 
elements. 

2916. Are you on good terms with your Protestant neighbours in the union? 
— I am with every person in the union except with one gentleman, with whom I 
am at issue upon the point, viz. his seeking to draw my children to his schools. 
If the Committee will allow me to state one fact, I think it will lead them to 
attach more importance to my evidence than otherwise they might be disposed 
to do; that fact is this : when the Protestant minister of the parish died, the 
living was in the gift of the Government, and his Protestant parishioners 
addressed a memorial to the Lord Lieutenant praying that his curate might be 
appointed in his place ; and I was never more surprised than when they came to 
me to ask if I would forward the memorial to the Lord Lieutenant. I mention 
that as a proof of the good will that subsists between us in the Kenmare Union. 
I did forward it, and the curate was appointed immediately afterwards to the 
living. 

2917. You have turned your attention a good deal to the poor law ; have you 
also interested yourself in political matters in Ireland ? — I never interfered in 
political matters except once in a public manner, and the way in which I was led 
to do so upon that occasion was this : my own parishioners had a row as to whether 
I should be a repealer or not, and I was afraid they were likely to come to an un- 
pleasant termination ; and I said, “ As I must be on one side or the other, here 
is for repeal ; ” but 1 never took any active part in it. 

2918. You are no politician? — No; I am opposed to the repeal of the union 
if we could get any fair play from the British Government, which I do not think 
we have got. 

2919. When you said on Friday last that no person in your parish could be 
married without your knowledge, did you include Protestants?— Certainly not; 
I have nothing to do with the Protestants. 

2920. Mr. Napier.l With reference to Lord Lansdowne’s property, what is 
the condition of the labouring population upon it ; I mean, of the population 
that lived formerly upon potatoes? — Many of them are in the poorhouse. 

2921. Do you know the parish of Tuosist ? — 1 am not much acquainted with 
it ; it adjoins my own parish, and I pass through it very often. 

2922. Does it belong to Lord Lansdowne? — It does. 

2923. And how much of the Kenmare division belongs to Lord Lansdowne? 
— I should think about half; all the town of Kenmare belongs to hira._ 

2924. Are you aware what the proportion is that the Kenmare division and 
Tuosist send to the workhouse? — I would not say that Tuosist sends more than 
any other division in the union ; but with reference to Kenmare parish, I do not 
think it sends more than its fair proportion. The tovfn of Kenmare is composed 
of hordes of paupers wlio have been driven in from the adjoining properties. 

2925. When you speak about landlords generally, do you include middlemen 
in the word “landlords”? — We have very few middlemen in our part of the 
country. 

2926. But when you speak of landlords, do you include middlemen ? — I would 
send tiie middlemen, horse and foot, about their business. 

2927. There are on Lord Lansdowne’s property not so many mi<]dlemeii as 
on other properties? — No, not so many ; there arc one or two. 

^ 2928. You 
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2928. You have tlien a good landlord, and very few middlemen ? — Yes. Iiev. J. O'Sullivan. 

2U2g. And yet you have a good deal of poverty ? — Yes ; and yet not a foot of 

the entire union is under the courts, which is another singular feature in that March 1849. 
union. 

2930. Mr. HerhcrtJ\ And you have unrestricted tenant-right? — On Lord 
Lansdowrie’s property they have tenant-right as complete as in any part of 
Ulster. 

2931. Mr. Napier.'] Notwithstanding that there is great destitution? — Yes; 
nobody would believe it but one who has witnessed it. 

2932. When you advised the people to emigrate, did you give that advice to 
any of l..ord Lausdowne’s tenantry? — I addressed my letter to the people of 
Templenoe, and Lord Lansdowne has no property in Templenoe. 

2933. Would you think it good advice to Lord Lansdowne’s tenant ? — Yes, 
for all tenants. 

2934. However good the landlord might he, you would think it good advice to 
give, that the people should go to America? — Yes. 

2935. Why ? — Because they have a chance of having enough to eat and driuk 
in America, and they are not likely to have it at home. 

2936. Notwithstanding they have tenant-right and an excellent landlord, 
you would recommend them to emigrate, in consequence of the state of other 
parts of the country ? — Yes, and in consequence of the likelihood of their coming 
to bankruptcy. 

2937. And that without any misconduct of their own ? — I will not say that 
I believe they are so perfect as that; I will not go that length. I think they 
might be more industrious. I will not put them up as paragons of excellence ; 
there may be faults on their part, and I believe there are. 

2938. Were you aware of a meeting of the Kenmare Union, convened by the 
vice-guardians, held on Saturday the 19 th of August 1848 , the Rev. John G. Day 
in the chair, attended by a number of persons, by the Rev. Mr. Hampson ; is he 
one of your curates ? — Not at present. 

2939. Was he then one of your curates? — Yes. 

2940. The resolutions of the meeting are stated, which amount to this, that 
the divisions of the union should be made smaller ? — I can explain the matter. 

The meeting was adjourned for a fortnight ; as soon as I arrived at home I 
heard that the meeting had taken place, aud that it was adjourned for a fort- 
night. I just arrived that day fortnight, after being seven weeks away on the 
visitation with the Bishop ; and I made the greatest haste that 1 could to the meet- 
ing. I asked for the resolutions that had been passed ; and I then got up and 
said I was greatly disappointed and deeply mortified to find that a public meet- 
ing should have been held in w'hich they had come to a resolution asking for 
a diminution of the areas and no other move made to meet their difficulties. 

I explained ray objections to a townland rating. We had some hot words upon 
the subject, and I stated that I would do everything in my power to oppose it. 

And many of those persons, who are mentioned in that paper as having been at 
the meeting, came to me afterwards, and said they did not understand the 
matter when they voted in favour of a reduced area, and that they were quite of 
my opinion. 

2941. You say that the meetings that have been held in favour of reduced 
areas of taxation have been meetings of the landlords ; was this a meeting of the 
landlords? — It was got up by the landlords. 

2942. Was it not attended by the clergy of different denominations, and by 
many of the ratepayers ? — Yes, it was. 

2943. And you persuaded them afterwards that they were all wrong? — I did ; 
but not all. 

2944. Mr. S. Crawford.] I understood you to say that one of tlie great evils 
of Ireland which required to be remedied, was the want of confidence between 
the landlord and tenant, and the want of security? — Decidedly. 

2945. You have stated that on the Marquis of Lansdowue’s estate the tenant 
right system prevails as much as in any pai-t of the province of Ulster ? — Yes. 

2946. You Iiave also stated that there is extreme poverty, and that there are 
a vast number of paupers in the workhouse from that estate ? — Yes. 

2947. Can you explain why that security which is produced on the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s estate does not create a greater degree of prosperity among the 
people? — In the first place my answer to that is tliis, that any stranger passing 

0.34. Y through 
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Rev. J. O’Sullivan, through the country will immediately indicate where Lord Lansdowne’s property 

lies; he will see good slated, substantial houses, and square fields, and good 

19 Marcli 1849. fences upon Lord Lansdowne’s estate ; but a good deal of the poverty upon Lord 
Lansdowne’s estate arises from Lord Lausdowne’s goodness and his unwilling- 
ness to exterminate; he was going to make room for all the people by allowing 
them lands which were too small for the subsistence of the people, but which 
would have been sufficiently ample for them if the potatoes had continued to 

grow. 1 I • 

2948. You ascribe the poverty on Lord Lansdowne s estate to the people being 
settled on small patches of land ? — Yes. 

2049. Mr. P. Scrope."] Have other individuals coming in from other^ pro- 
perty settled there? — That might be the case, and I have often spoken of that 
to Lord Lansdowne’s agent. I have said, “ Here are people coming from another 
parish and squatting upon Lord Lansdowne’s estate, and some tourist will come 
here and ask the people whose property is this, and they will say_ Lord Lans- 
downe’s, and he will be charged with those who do not belong to him^. 

2950. Is the tenant-right which is given upon Lord Lansdowne’s property 
considered sufficient to encourage the tenants to reclaim the waste land on a 
large scale, or is that one reason of their not prospering as much as might be 
expected ? — I do not understand that question. 

2951. Although the tenants under Lord Lansdowne have confidence in his 

kind feeling, still, as Lord Lansdowne will not live for ever, and his successor 
might not carry on the same practice, is it sufficient to induce the people to 
make a considerable outlay upon the reclaiming of waste lands? — I have known 
the people to expend five times the amount of the fee-simple value of the land, 
depending upon tlie faith of Lord Lansdowne. _ _ . 

2952. And the rent is not practically increased after their doing so ? — It is 
not. 

2953. Mr. S. Crawford.'] Has the over-stocking of the Marquis of Lansdowne s 
estate arisen from want of attention of the manager of the estate ?— By no means ; 
his agent is as much respected as any man in the county of Kerry. I do not 
think there is a man who stands higher in the estimation of all parties than his 
agent, and there is no man who attends to his duties more faithfully ; in fact, be 
sought to accommodate every one, and instead of clearing out, he gave patches 
of land to the persons who were found upon the property ; and when the produce 
of the land went to purchase meal, by reason of the failure of the potato, of 
course they became bankrupt. 

2954. Are the tenants who hold from the Marquis of Lansdowne in the habit 
of taking in cottiers and letting ground to those cottiers as under tenants? 
They are in some cases, and I have remonstrated with Mr. Hickson, Lord Lans- 
downe’s agent, on the impolicy of their doing it. 

29.55. Mr. Herbert.] You stated that you had never heard of small areas 
being asked for except by landlords ? — I mean generally speaking. 

2956. Are you aware that in all the unions in the eounty of Kerry that are 

not under vice-guardians a diminution of the area has been demanded unani- 
mously by all the Boards of Guardians r — I am aware of it ; but those ex- 
pressions on the part of the Boards of Guardians are generally the expressions 
of the landlords, who form the greater proportion of the Boards themselves ; the 
elected guardians are generally speaking their creatures, and hence I look upon 
the expressions of the Boards of Guardians as the mere expressions of the land- 
lords upon the subject. _ 

2957. Are you aware that the Killarney Board is composed ot a peculiarly 
independent set of men ; that the elected guardians of that Board are a very 
independent body of gentlemen ? — I will not take upon myself to say that there 
have not been exceptions to the general rule, but as a class, no class has origi- 
nated meetings in favour of a diminished area, except the landlord class. I defy 
any one to show me any meeting originated from any class but from the land- 

lords. ■ <1 T -11 

2958. You will admit that the Killarney case is an exception? — I will not 

contradict that, for I should be sorry to contradict your assertion ; but I rather 
think that it was originated by yourself; you have been the apostle of that doc- 
trine in Kerry. _ . , • i 

2959. If* 1 originated it in the Board, and it was adopted unanimously, with- 
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out a single dissentient voice, would you say that that expression of opinion was 
of no value? — No ; but I think many of the rural guardians do not look before 
tliem in adopting it. When a gentleman in your position says, “ I should like 
to have this resolution passed,” the rural guardians do not like to contradict you, 
but I do not know any case where the rural guardians have originated it. 

2960. Do you think it possible that I could have, influence enough with a 
Board composed of independent men, such as the elected guardians of the Kil- 
larney Board, to lead them to come to sucli a decision? — I think that the rate- 
payers do not advert to tlie evils that would arise from a diminished area; and 
I rather believe that tlie Tralee Board has been influenced by you on the subject : 
tiius you have gone crusading from Board to Board. 

2961. Do the same remarks apply to the Listowel Board? — The resolution 
there in favour of diminished area has been got up by Mr. Crosby. 

2962. Do you think that the independent body of farmers who compose the 
Listowel Board could be influenced by any assertion I have made, who have not 
a foot of property in that Union ? — 1 think the farmers do not look before them 
sufficiently in discussing the question, as regards the effects upon society. When 
you come to a farmer, and say to him, “ Under this system of diminished area 
people will only support their own poor,” he immediately catches at it ; the 
iarmer will not take an extended view of the evils wdiich it will entail upon 
society ; I do not therefore value their opinion upon it. I know many farmers 
who have been very loud in calling for diminished areas of taxation, till I 
explained to them the evils it would entail upon society, and then their opinion 
was altered. 

2963. Mr. Napier^] You had infliuence then with them r — That was in private 
conversation. 

2964. Mr. S. Crawford-I If the reduction of the area of taxation could be 
disconnected with the evil of extermination, which you apprehend, would you in 
that case approve of it? — I would ; but I conceive it to be impossible. 

2965. Mr. Herbert.'] Do you conceive it to be impossible so to apply the pre- 
sent law of chargeability, without adopting the English law of settlement, as to 
make the diminution of the area practically a discouragement to clearances 
instead of an encouragement to them ? — I conceive it is quite impossible. 

2966. Mr. P. Scrape.] Even if you had a law of settlement there would b® 
many other evils attaciied to a small area. For example : the labourer would 
be sure of employment in that district; and he would be tied to that particular 
district, and be discouraged from seeking employment elsewhere ; and the land- 
owners of tlie district would be obliged to employ those particular labourers, 
and they would be shut out from the benefit of a free labour market ? — I con- 
ceive that, to be a grave objection, along with others; but it is one which I did 
not embody in the letter tliat I wrote upon tl]e subject. 

2967. Do you know that Colonel Clarke, in a letter to the Commissioners, 
dated the 27th of January last, said, “ I must incur the responsibility of autho- 
rizing the vice-guardians to discharge the wives and families of able-bodied men 
now in the workhouse, and put them upon the out-door relief until a sealed order 
to that effect shall have been issued ;” has that been acted upon, that able-bodied 
men have been relieved in the workhouse, and their families turned out? — It is 
the fact that able-bodied men are in the workhouse, and their wives and families 
are on out- door relief outside; and I look upon that as a great hardship, that 
able-bodied men are obliged to submit to that for the purpose of having their 
families supported outside. 

2968. Do not you think it a perversion of the gifts of Providence to lock up 
able-bodied men capable of working, and willing to work, in the workhouse, 
while cultivatable land lies waste all round, which might be made productive 
by tlieir labour? — I do; I never see them in that way, rolling those wheel- 
barrows along, while tliousauds of acres which might be cultivated are at their 
doors, without feeling tliat it is enough to drive the peoj)le to desperation. 

2969. Is that the fault of the landlords in the first instance? — I think the 
Legislature ought to interfere. I blame the British Parliament very much 
for it. 

2970. How would you l)avc the Legislature interfere? — I think it is the duty 
of Parliament, as the universal parent, to see that all its members shall have 
sufficient support, and that no such anomalous state of things should exist. 

0.34. Y2 2971. That 
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r, , rrt ir 2071 That is to say, the landlords who possess the land failing to fulfil their 

,t„,Ul be fo‘;ced to do it by legislation ?-Yes, I 

M.ict 1 S 43 . -onld do tat a^an^^^ 

“ that tile Legislature should take the estate 

of one man for the purpose of supporting the pauperism on the estate of another? 

~laj4 Do you think that would be just ?-Yes. because we are all brothers, 
and? do not Me how it is unjust if any man has land which he cannot cultivate 

297??Ir'*^p'*&rope.] It is no more unjust, at all events, than the present 
law,^which taxes all the property of the district for the poverty of the d^trict ? 
—No; if parties want land for a railroad, the Legislature empoweis ‘li™ 
take it away from the owner on paying him for it, and I propose to take the land 
for the purpose of supporting the people, which is of more importance than 
merely eiving an easy drive by the construction ot a railroad. 

aqy^e.^Mr.^S. Crawford.] Do yon mean that yon should take the land without 
paying the value of it ?— Not at all ; I would pay them the full value of it, as 

I Stated in my evidence before. r • u tUra 

2077 Sir D. Norrei/s.l Have you observed the progress of agriculture in the 
south of Ireland generally ; has it improved within the last 30 or 30 years r 
1 know that the cmditionV the people has been rapidly improving within my 
knowledge, that is for 18 or 19 years, till the failure j 

2078. Was not that progress in agriculture more evident on the richer lands 
of the country than on the poorer lands?-I am not able to give an °P-omnupon 
that, with reference to the country generally, my knowledge being confined to 

°“29?9!’‘^here were you stationed before you went to Kenmare ?-I was for 
nine years in Dingle ; I was a curate there. _ 

2qL. Is Dingle a parish of nearly similar physical qualities to Kenmare ?~-No, 
not h all. Dingle is highly cultivated ; it produced wheat. I have seen wheat 
growing at a height of 800 or 900 feet above the level of the sea ; that wi« 
Ling to the quantity of sand and sea manure that was brought up on peoples 
backS The staple of Dingle was gram ; with thayhey paid their rent. The 
Staple of Kenmare is butter, which shows what a difference there is m the culti- 
vation upon the two baronies. . . ^ 

2081 L the Kenmare district a district which contains a certain portim oi 
good land, but a very considerable portion of waste and mountain land ?-Yes ; 
Ln can scarcely say that any land in it is good, that is to say, there is not suffi- 
deut employment upon it. Looking at Kenmare and considering the enormous 
extent of it,^317,000 acres, you would be astonished how it was that so much 
land was at their door, and so little effort made to take it in or reclaim it. 

2982. Taking the waste lands of the union, as compared with the other por- 
tions which are not absolutely waste, would you not say that the greater part of 
the population is located on all the richer portions than on the poorer portions of 
the union, omitting Kenmare town?— No; the waste lands are really waste, 
you have neither house nor improvement on them ; you sec them there in great 

ArrSbogs about them^-There are not bogs except ' 

?q 84 CVminHfln.] They are coarse heathy pastures ?-—Yes. 

2Ls. Sir D. Norrem.} And the mountains are very hare?— les 
2986 Siri!. Fergiori.] Yon stated that Mr. John Mahony of Cork, was 
expending money whh greL spirit in the cultivation of the land in Kenmare ; 

do you think it will ever pay him ?— I am convinced It will 

2 ^ 7 - Is that the general opinion throughout the district?— It is in a remote 
place, Lcre very fel have had an opportunity of seeing the nature of the soil ; 
Lt I may observe that few persons have had such pra 9 '>“* experience m rc- 
taiming ind as I myself have, and if I were m Mr. John Mahony 3 positmn 
to-morrow, I would not hesitate to c.xpend twice the sum of money he has 
expended on a similar description of land. If I had 30.000 ?. this moment, I 
would not hesitate in expending it on the reclamation ol similar land. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Sir William Soraervillo. Sir Denham Norreys. 

Mr. G. C. Lewis. Mr. Shafto Adair. 

Major Blaciiall. Sir Lucius O’Brien. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. Sir John Pakington. 

Mr. Clements. Mr. Napier. 

Colonel Dunne. Mr. Poulelt Scrope. 

Mr. Herbert. Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. Sliarman Crawford. Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Fagan. Sir James Graham. 

Mr. Grace. Sir John Young. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



Richard John Theodore Orpen, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

2988. Mr. Napier.'] ARE you a proprietor of property in the Union of Ken- R- J- T. Orpen, 

mare? — I am. ^8' 

2989. In what parish is it situated ? — I have property in perpetuity in the “T! T~T 

parish of Kilgarvan, and I am also immediate tenant of the college in the parish ^ 

of Kenmare. 

2990. Who is the principal other proprietor in the parish in which you have 
property ? — In the parish of Kenmare, I believe the entire of the remainder of 
the property belongs to Lord Lansdowne. In the parish of Kilgarvan there are 
several other proprietors. 

2991. Can you state what proportion of paupers come from your property, 
and from Lord Lansdowne’s property, in Kenmare parish ? — I cannot say with 
certainty; but last August I made an inquiry, and, as far as I could learn, I will 
give the numbers, of which I took a memorandum. From Lord Lansdowne’s 
property there were 322 families, and from the college property there were 93 
families. 

2992. Did you examine into the state of the accounts of the union in January 
last ? — I did. 

2993. Before you examined into the state of the accounts of the union in 
January last, did you make an application to the Commissioners in Dublin for 
the accounts of the union? — I did. 

2994. Did you receive any satisfactory answer from them ? — I applied for 
liberty to examine the accounts in Dublin in the possession of the Commissioners, 
and the answer they gave me was, that the accounts had not been received. I 
then applied for liberty to examine them in the hands of the vice-guardians, and 
the answer was, that they were sure, that on application, the vice-guardians 
would have no objection to let me see the accounts. 

2995. Did you, in consequence of that, proceed to Kenmare? — I did. 

2996. And when you arrived there did you examine the accounts ? — I applied 
to the vice-guardians to let me see the accounts, and they said they would show 
me every book they had ; but 1 found the accounts in such a state, that it was 
impossible to come to any conclusion upon them. 

2997. Were the vice-guardians that were there then the same as are at 
present there ? — 1 am sorry to say one vice-guardian has died since ; they were 
the vice-guardians that had been appointed a few days before my arrival. 

2998. The vice-guardians who were originally appointed have been removed ? 

— Yes. 

2999. Were you able to see the books? — I was, such books as there were. 

3000. Will you describe tlie state in which the books were ? — I found that 

there liad been no audit since yepteraber 1847 ; and ] fonud no entry in the 
ledger .rince March 1848 . 1 could fiml none, and tlie vico-guardians agreed 

0.34. V 3 ' with 
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with me upon that point ; in fact, the viee-guardians agreed f 

various points which I am about to state of the oondiuon of the books I have 
stated that there was no entry m the ledger since March IMS. Iheie was no 
entry according to law of the townlands from which the different persons came 
who^were receiving in-door or out-door relief ; nor was there any book by winch 

?^:“::i;^:k=i5^;:::rknow whether 

*“oor\lr!’ Ahipfe"] There was no proper register of the persons ' 
—There was not any that I could discover, and the vice-guavdians admitted that 

ro3. Yon could not ascertain by any document whether the persons seeking 
relief were in the house or not. and were duly registered J—No. 

0004 Was there any clothing book 1— There was a clothing book, but it did 
not appear to me to be kept so as to be possible to say what quantity of clothin, 
wn«; in the house, or who had had it. , ,• • • c 

,005 Was there any account as between the different electoral divisions of 
the union ?-I inquired for such an account and I could not find any. ■ 

3006. Did the vice-guardians produce any to you?— They did not. 

3007. Were there at that time any applicants for out-door rebel r-On the 
day 1 was there, there were very numerous applications ; I believe neaily 600 

from one parish. ,, , m 

qoo8. What parish was that?— A parish called luosist 
3000 Whose property is that i— The Marquis ol Lansdowne s. 

3010. Entirelf ?-I believe every part of it , I never heard of any other per- 
son having property in it. When I say 000 applications I mean inch. dmg the 
rmber of perLns in the families altogether, the heads of which applied for 

"'***3011 Were they persons capable of working?— A great many of them ap- 

peLd to be so, but I was not present at the admission of the 

I sat there for a considerable time, and then I went out, but I 

told by th e vice-guardians that there was that number of applications on that day . 

30,2. Did th? vice-gnardians give you every facility m their power ?-l am 
sure they did ; they appeared anxious to give me every facility. 

3013. From those facilities being given to you, were you enabled ‘“^“rta.n 
the real state of the union and its working during the year 1848 ?-I think it 

"■1„t^^'|ot“;inio“.rSe ernld have been no cheek upon the fraudulent 
miiapplioation of the monies of the union ?-My idea ,s that to ascertain the 
state^ifthe union would require the services of an accountant for a considerable 
lenvth oftime; and the vice-guardians informed me that they had written to 
Dublin to that effect, and that the Poor-law Commissioners were going to send 
down an accountant to put the books in order. _ 1 . . r .1,- 

3013 Would the books have enabled you to ascertain the real state of the 
union ?~I should conceive not ; they would not do so without some additional 

'°*30ri5.*^ That "arose from the persons who had administered the funds of the 
workhouse not having kept the books properly ?— Exactly. ^ 

3017 From your knowledge of the state of things in that union, from your 
exnerirace and observation with regard to the operation of the poor law, have 
Ton any suggestion to offer f-My opinion is that the area of taxation is a great 
deal too lar|e, and that it is a punishment on an improving landlord at present. 
I have sol property in the parish of Kilgarvan ; the people are considerably 
better off in that parish than in fonmare, and I have been expending ra labour 
1 that property Ire or about the same as the entire meome 

30l8.^Tlie rents you derive you expend in improvements upon the land . 
Yes; but I pay precisely the same as any person in the parish who does not 

spend a farthing in improvements. _ i Tf ;c • -If I'a 

*^3010 Mr. i.Jdair.] Is Kilgarvan in the union of Kenmare ?— It is , it is 
the adjoining parish, and the persons who hold under me on^ the co Ije land 
told me that if the college land was made one electoral division m itself, tli y 
would be able to employ all the persons capable of working on that pro- 

’^™'o20. Mr. Napier.] It would be self-supporting?— So they said. 
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3021. Sir J{. Fcrguson.l What is the extent and value of the college land? — 
The college land was valued for the poor law at about 1 , 500 /. a year; I think it 
contains about 11,000 acres. 

3022. Do you know the extent and value of the electoral division in which it 
is situated ? — The electoral division of Kenmare, in which the college land is, 
is valued at about 4 , 000 /. a year. 

3023. Mr. Napier.] Do you conceive that the reduction of the area of taxa- 
tion would induce clearances? — I do not think it would to any injurious extent, 
because, if a person is sent off a property, and he goes to the poorhouse of that 
district, he must be supported by tiie person from, whose property he has gone. 

3024. Do you think there would be any difficulty if the out-door relief list 
was kept according to the Act of Parliament, in charging a person on the town- 
land instead of the division ? — ■! suppose tliere would not ; that was the intention 
of the Parliament, I believe. 

3025. If he were charged on the townland, would not that be an inducement 
against clearances rather than in favour of them r — In that way it would be an 
inducement against clearances, because it would be more expensive keeping a 
man in the workhouse than giving him relief out of it. 

3026. In the Act of Parliament there is a form of out-door relief register ; 
that gives the name of the person and the electoral division at the time he is 
receiving relief, and an additional column for the townland, and you charge him 
on the electoral division in certain cases ; if you charged him on the townland, 
would it not bring the charge more home to the person from whose estate he was 
put off? — It would, certainly. Then it must be considered, if one person 
improves his property so as to have very few poor on it, he will be benefited by 
that, because the number charged to him will be very few. 

3027. The question is with reference to clearances; taking the property as it 
is now, and charging the poor on the townland instead of the division, would it 
not be an inducement against clearances, rather than in favour of clearances? 
— I think it would, because the landowner would have to pay more for the sup- 
port of men in the workhouse than be would have to pay for their relief outside 
tiie workhouse. 

3028. Sir J. Graham.] Do you know Colonel Clarke? — No, not personally. 

3029. Has he been, within the last six months, resident in the union of Ken- 
mare, or frequently visiting it r — I believe he has been there several times, and 
I believe he is tliere at present ; he is the inspector. 

3030. Have you seen a report made by him with respect to the union of 
Kenmare, which has been lately laid before Parliament? — I never saw it. 

3031. He has stated in that report, that within the last 12 months 1,000 
dwellings have been pulled down in the union of Kenmare, and the inhabitants 
cast upon the wide world, without any shelter except the union workhouse or 
the canopy of Hea%'en; is that statement true?— I never heard that the fact 
was so. 

3032. Have there been many dwellings pulled down in the Union of Kenmare 
within tiie last 12 months? — Before the last 12 months there were a good many 
puUed down, for a great number of persons died of fever ; and whenever a 
pauper died of fever or went away, naturally the landlords and farmers took 
advantage of that and pulled down the house. 

3033. lias the pulling do\vn of houses been confined, speaking generally, to 
cases where the inmates have died of fever ?— No, it has not, because changes 
have been made at different times ; for instance, I have pulled down some 
houses on my property in Kilgarvan, and I have altered the shape of farms, and 
things of tliat kind. 

3034. In answer to a question put a short time ago, did I not understand you 
to say that the improvement of property depended partly upon clearances; you 
used the expression that the estate was improved by leaving very few poor upon 
it? — I meant by having the poor people on the estate employed. 

3035. How would you arrive at that improvement? — I would employ a great 
number of those who are at present mere paupers in labour on the giamud. 

3036. You do not mean tliat you would avail yourself of the mode of pulling 
down houses ? — Not as tlie only mode of improvement. 

3037. Nor as the principal one? — No. 

3038. What is the mode on wliicli you rely of improving the property? — 

U.34. y 4 Improved 
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Improved modes of drainage and ullage, and agricultural improvements of 

''%OTQ*^'l”A'on have capital other proprietors may not have capital, and how is 
• ^ tn Kp pffpcted bv havine; fewer poor if others have uot capital toi 

r'e^em onhotpoor^etnsf-My o^pinion that there is no remedy 

^”4?o'VouaCl1tn!‘'i“^^^^^ it is hopeless unless you 

can find Jcheaper mode of feeding the people, and adopt emigration (or the 

mere paugirs anything cheaper than the present mode of feeding the 

neonle ’ if eSpenJe only hi considered: upon cooked Indian meal ; is it poss.hle 
For human beings to bJ cheaper fed?-I am sure potatoes were much cheaper 
than cooked Indian meal. 

eoaa Assuming potatoes to have failed, can there be anything cheaper than 
cooM Indian med?-I believe it is the cheapest food that can be given, sup- 

failed, and cooked Indian meal being the 
cheapest food that ca*;i be given, is there any other 

tiou or do YOU look upon that as the only remedy ?--I confess 1 do “ot see any 
other hooe for many of the unions in Ireland but the emigration of the mere 
papers befanse the conntry will not be able to support them. The present state 
rtSir”ll! I think, reduce the conntry to a state of poverty m all such 

unions : we have nothing else to look to. 

3044. What proportion of the male population of ‘>>>i,^YTanL?Ter*ar I 
wMch von are conversant should you say are paupers’— I cannot tell that, 1 
could not discover the number in the poorhouse, beyond an approximation, m 

What proportion of the population removed by emigration or in any 
other wky from the union, would restore the union to a healthy state ?-I would 
say the proportion that is now in the poorhouse ; the day I was there there were 

600 able-bodied persons in the pooihouse. 

3046 Do you think the removal of those 600 would be all that would be 
neLlary for the prosperity of the Union of Kenmare .—Either the removal of 
them and their families, ol giving them some kind ^ 
a great deal said about loans to railway companies, and il the Lrovernment 
we?e to insist when they made a loan to a railway company, that the persons 
who were able-bodied now in the poorhouses should be employed, that would 

®';^c?rBStul“you contemplate the employment of the P-ple f G- 
veimmt expense as a permanent mode of relieving the district ?-It could not 

be p™ent^ growth of the potato is no longer to bo depended upon, how 

would affairs staL when that; mode of relief ceased ’ 

they be better off than they are now when the period ^ 

aid could no longer be given ?— I cannot devise a mode. I think it is a visita 

tion of ProvideLe thft we cannot remedy. I do not see how it can be 

Sol^Mr^erT'Crave stated that you thought the reduction of the 
area rf taxation neeeisary to protect landlords willing to improve?-! think 

*‘3050. Have you considered the objections to that reduction of area?-The 

gr^t objection raised to it is, that it will cause clearances. 

3051. Is it under the circumstances of your union necessary to be done, wi 1 
thp view of biina:ine things into a better state: — 1 think it is. 

3052 And yoitW that to be accompanied by some system of 

emiffration ? — I think that is the only remedy. !• 1 1 :t.«i 7 

qoS3 Is there anything else that has occurred to you of a practical tiud 
Nm ^'h“e 7 the matter a good deal in my mind, and I see such diffi- 
culties on every side that it is almost impossible to devise any remedy. 

3054. What is the general effect of out-door relief upon the people ?-I think 
a great many apply for and get out-door relief who ought not to get it. 

I055. Do^yoFf Lnk that there is an “profitable wast^^^^ 

good deal of capital in out-door relief ’-I have no doubt that there is, froni^all 
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that I hear. I do not know whether you included in your previous question 
about the poor law any alteration in the mode of managing the unions or the 
w'orkhouses. 

3056. As a practical man, have you any suggestion to make r — In many 
unions in Ireland, for instance in the Kenmare Union, I would wish that there 
was a paid assistant guardian appointed by the Poor-law Commissioners, where 
the local guardians asked for it, to assist those local guardians. 

3057. Do vou think that would be better than the system of vice-guardians? 
—I do. 
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3058. Mr. S. Adair.'] Will you be kind enough to explain in what way you 
think a paid guardian would operate? — I think the local guardians would have 
an interest in preventing unnecessary expenditure ; and I think the paid assis- 
tant guardian would be enabled to carry out the directions of the local guardians, 
which I conceive country gentlemen, from a want of business habits, and some- 
times from their being scattered over a great extent of country, may not be able 
to carry out. 

3059. Mr. Napier.] Tlie business part w'ould be better carried out by a paid 
guardian, and the general matters would be under the control of the local guar- 
dians ? — That is my notion. 

30O0. Had all the May rents of the landlords been paid last Christmas ? — 

I know mine w'ere not ; I do not know whether anybody else’s were. 

3061 . Mr. P. Scrope.] It was stated yesterday by a witness from the union of 
Kenmare, that the natural capacity of the district was capable of maintaining 
five times the present population, if it were fully developed ; do you agree in 
that opinion ? — I think it is not fully developed, but I cannot say what extent of 
population it would maintain ; I think certainly it might be greatly improved. 

3062. And might maintain, if it were improved, its present population at all 
events ? — I think more than the present population. 

3063. That would require the introduction of new capital, more than at pre- 
sent exists ? — It would require the expenditure of capital. 

3064. Do you tliink that there is sufficient capital in the district to carry on 
those improvements and the employment of the population ? — I think there is not 
at present. 

3065. Has there not been a large amount taken in that district under the 
Laud Iriprovement Act? — 1 understand Lord Lansdowne took some, but I was 
afraid to do so ; 1 think it is a dangerous thing for a person who has not consi- 
derable resources to do. 

3066. If the other proprietors besides Lord Lansdowne were to take money 
under the Laud Improvement Act, and give large employment to the population 
in improving the land, might not that prevent auy able-bodied pauperism ? — 
I think if the money were very judiciously laid out it might; I mean if the 
persons took care to see that it was judiciously laid out. 

3067. Why do you think it dangerous for proprietors to take money under 
the Land Improvement Act? — I was afraid, because 1 must repay it at 6 J per 
cent., and I might not be in a condition to do so ; I might not be paid my rents. 
I cannot tell what the condition of the country might be, and it might be such 
as would prevent my getting the rents. 

3068. Is it the prospect of high rates which leads you to expect that you should 
not get your rents : — It is the unsettled state of everything in Ireland. 

3069. If you employed the poor to any extent, that would go to reduce the 
rate to which you would be liable : — Not according to the present law ; it would 
reduce it to an extent scarcely perceptible. 

3070. In consequence of the large area of taxation ? — Yes. 

3071. TJie question has been asked whether a townland might not be made 
answerable for its own poor ; what is the size of the townlands in your division ? 
— They vary very much ; the two townlands that I have in Kilgarvan are toge- 
ther about 3,000 acres; that is my proportion of the parish. 

3072. Is that the average size of the townlands in tlie Kenmare Union ? — No ; 
in tlie parish of Kenmare itself there are, I believe, some a great deal smaller. 

3073. There are some probably under 200 acres? — I do not know ; I caimot 
answer with certainty as to that ; what we call a ploughland rather than a 
townland is quite an uncertain quantity ; there are some enormously large and 
some exceedingly small. 

0.34. Z 3074. If 
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3074. If a townland is of a small size, say 200 m- 

fliat there would be great incouvemence m making those small aieas 
SpoSe foi th* poor afone; would not die labouring population be very 
much limited in their field for employment r— I should suppose not : I should 
conceive that the population would be small it the towuland weie small. 

,071 Supposing the electoral divisions were still made responsible, as at pre- 
sent for theii^pooii but that each townland was allowed to bee.vempted fiom 
the ’cost of relief to the able-bodied poor within it, if it could show that it gave 
enXmem or afforded maintenance to its full proportion to the labour iig 
uomilation of the division, do not you think that that would meet the difficulty 
?radvertr’“l think it would be an exceedingly good plan i . could be 
Lrried out with honesty and fairness ; but people have told me that it won 

be impossible to carry it out, it would be so liable to iraud. ■ i,,- 

307*6. That is your only objection to itl— Yes; if it could be earned ou , 
wnuld be a very good plan, provided the area of taxation were induced. 

3077 Do nJt you think that a committee of the Board o. &iardians could 
• the amount of employment given or maintenance afforded m eaoli 

s?a\rrnrf fraud, particularly if U.ere were a penalty 

aoainst fraud ?— I am afraid it would be found very difficult to cany out. 

°307'i Sir£ O’Srim.] You say that economy might be introduced byamore 
caraful admisrion of paupers. Can you mention any particular classes of abuses 
which prevail from*^your own observation?— -It is only from general opinion 
that I have collected that fact, that persons that ought not to receive out-do 
vpliff do a-et it : I do not know myself of any instances. 

3070 Can you point out how those abuses might be corrected which pieiail 
in ?he admissiL of improper persons ?-They might be corrected by an exceed- 
ingly careful selection of the relieving officers, to a ‘ “J 

optaion that it is impossible, as long as you have out-door relief, to pi event 

“'’3080. No care on the part of the Board of Guardians and the relieving officer 

will prevent abuses?— I believe It will not. , 

3081 Will you state why you have formed that opinion?-! think there is a 
neMraVfecllnVamong the lower classes in Ireland, that whenever any public 
money has to be distributed, every one who can endeavours to get hold of some 

3082. Do you think that any persons urged the people forward to get that 

..gKgfi I believe that persons on the day I was at Kenmare weie urged, . 

s my impression, from the great numbers who applied, that persons were urged 
to apply for relief to the poorhouse, for the purpose of making it impossible that 
key Lould all get relief taside, and then they would get relief outside ; in fact, 
to swamp the workhouse by the great number of applications ^ 

3083 Do you know what class of people did urge the people forward . I do 
not kiow il, I have a general impression on my mind that there was an 

attempt made to increase the demand of relief on the poorhouse. 

losk Do you think that the Uoman-oatholic clergy urged foiwaid the 
pekle to apply for relief?-! think I ought hardly to answer a question that is 
fmke infei-Lk in my own mind. My opinion is, that on the day when I 1 as at 
Kenmare persons were urged forward to apply for relief by a Roman-catlioli 

3^85. Mr. Fagan.'] What is the name of that Roman-catholic clergyman? 

^*,okT\ra™u state how the people were urged forward ?-Froin the large 
mmber that clme forward upon that day I think that they must have been 

under some ffi'eat influence to come foiward. . ,i if... 3 

■ 3087. DW you see the Roman-catholic clergyman urging the people fomnid. 

"”3088 What reason have yon to say that they were urged forward by the 
Rokiamcatholic clergyman ?-! state it as the impression m my mind ; I do not 
ttok any other person eonld have had sufficient influence with the people to 
send forward such a number as presented themselves on “ , 

3089. Would not hunger send them forward ?— I do not think all who 

applied were fit parties to receive relief. ti,a dor,r 

3090. What amount of out-door relief do tliey get m a day .—The 
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relief is, 1 believe, a pound of meal a day for each grown person, and a lesser 

3091. Do you know the value of that? — I do not think it is abose a penny 

’’'’soqTdo you know what labour they give for that pound of meal ?— None. 
•?OQ3 Are they not set to work in return for that out-door relief . No. 
aogl Are you sure of that ?— 1 could not discover what there was for them 
to do ; there might be a few breaking stones, but there is no labour test. 

qOQk. Did you see them getting food?— No. 

good You are not aware whether they labour eight or nine hours a day for 
tliat pound of meal, or not?-In Kenmare parish the persons who get the out- 
door relief, generally speaking, are the families of the able-bodied who ate in the 

house, and who are kept in perfect idleness, ^ . i- r ,n , 

5007 Was not the condition of those persons getting out-door relief that then 
parents or husbands should go into the workhouse ?--l saw the order which was 
ient down, what is called the sealed order, by the Commissioners and it was 
directing the vice-guardians to give assistance to the families of those able- 

bodied persons who were in the house. _ _ T r *1, + 

500S; Therefore that was the condition of their getting out-door relief that 
those parties were to give labour in return for relief?--The object of that was, 

I suppose, to apply the workhouse test ; but I do not think there was any labour 

The parties relieved outside the workhouse are separated from their 
pa?entUnd husbands, the parents and husbands remaining m the workhouse, 
and the persons receiving relief remaining outside i did not such a sepal ation 
take place ’—Yes - but the vice-guardians, who were the vice-guardians on the 
day 1 was speaking of, told all the persons applying that they must come into 
the workhouse, and bring their families. . r ,i - 

3100. Did not it indicate great destitution on the part of those persons 
receiving relief if they were willing to comply with that condition ?— With 

destitution was in itself quite sufficient without the Romam 
catholic clergyman urging them forward to get this pound of meal a ■ 

I think the pmsons that applied on that day chiefly applied for out-door relief, 
and they were told they could not get it, but that they must come into the 

'‘°3?02. Do you appiv all your remarks to the relief given on that day, or do 
you state, as a general impression, that the Romau-catliolic clergy urged the 
people to get rdief?— That was the day on which I had an opportunity of 

forminff an opinion on the subject. , , . • ■ j-i,,.. 

5105®. tAi-.G. C. Lewis.] I think you stated that, _m your opinion, the elec- 
toral divisions in the Kenmare Union were too large r— I think they are. 

3104. To what size would you reduce them?— It so happens that m that 

union almost all the estates could form divisions in themselves, except some 
which are in the eastern part of Kilgarvan. An estate of 2,000 or 3,000 acres, 
I think ooQ-ht to be a union in itself. . , 

3105. Looking to the estates in the Kenmare Union what size would you take 

for electoral divisions in that union ?-I would say that a couple of thousand 
acres should be the smallest. _ , , . 

3,06. Chairman.-] In ans%ver to a question put to you, 

more expensive to feed people upon oatmeal, or Indian meal, than it used to be 
to feed them upon potatoes ?— I should think it was. nhlldreii 

3107. Taking a family of six persons, a father, a mother, and four 
do you know what quantity of potatoes it required to t>>™ 

I refer more to people themselves tilling the ground, and raising potatoes 

“*’3”oS. Then your observation did not refer to any comparison of ‘''= 77 *^ 
food, but merely to the fact that the people raised their prolusions t>«m»e » 
before the potato failure, whereas they Ivave now to purchase them?-Yes. that 

37og!''Ha°m)ou looked into any of the accounts of the ivoi-klioiises to see the 
difference of cost of feeding the people upon potatoes and upon “7'' 
not; blit I am sure that at present it would be more expensive to feed tlieiii o 
potatoes, because potatoes are extremely dear. 

0.34- ^ ^ d • - 
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C*;rice“ tl ‘be difference is very trifling indeed t-I anr 

n we^s by^taWlefding in™t^s“i;t; 

sioners, .the et-etege 184 ^, 

Kennrave Unron woAhon^ .3,,,; 

Avas 2 s. 5 5 d., and Committee that the expense ot feeding 

and It appears b> the Papers ending in December 1848 , was Is. 4 rf. ; 

them, m the same J™. jj cheaper to feed the people upon 

would you saj ’ “P j" j Supposing both to be purchased -The Return 

potatoes ‘h“ If Re?urn shows that feedmg the people on 

speaks tor itself in that resp c„„rse you are 

ffca°pabTrof tesrilg^ but if feeding the people on potatoes cost 2s. 2 id. 

all ° , ° Iiav-e been extreme mismanagement. 

SSiSSSie 

that'ivifl lo^Trow c”S^^^ “''“reu'ied 

in lTZ:i“i haiV:o 3 uld 

nanted, and with arrears of of rent in the Keiimare Union, 

""5“S«rbe f^^^^ Sp^S^tilA^Pe rbe liable to pay 

taken. ,. , , which there is arrears of rates have 

3118. If considerable of selling them for the arrears 

ceased to be occupied, what or ^ad ?— If you could find 

;lhal"ea;thrthii generally speaking, it would be good for the 

you would see » 

:“fl7ard:ro“ bTotvn°er offte land to' sell his estate for arrears of rates which 
it ii impossible to pay. 

3.20. to ‘be gejral aceumulated, you think it 

5KK;.'sr:'£i^^ 

ri,"." « " “ - “■■ ■ •"•• 

be the porchasor had grown potatoes 

would.’genmlly speaking, grow o»™ g“",t I„Tn at”ali: 
%7r7ou”L7eTa7c'oTn rSd /oflean wheat, ^and oat. -d odier corn! 

"I'rs' BryoTtlltlC^s 

sra":tuh ‘'■“ctoe? """ 

by observing that the land he fhore”?-'Yes, and there is sand also. 

3,24. Is there much seaweed “'"ng the si ^ 

3123. Seaweed and sand mixed with boggy lanu ,. 5 _y„. 

growing potatoes, even if the laud IS of very inferior cpial.ty. Ves. 
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3126. But laud of that kind would not grow corn ?— No, not unless it were 
xlrained ; that is my impression. . 

310- To produce corn under the most favourable circumstances, a consider- 
able outlay will be necessary ?— Yes ; on that kind of land considerable outlay 
would be necessary. 

0128. Do I rightly understand you to say that the removal of the present 
number of able-bodied inmates from the union workhouse, which is about 600 
would effect the relief which you thought necessary for the labouring population ? 
—I concluded that all those who require support as paupers were obtaining it ; 
and of course if they were removed their support would not then be necessary, 
and the landlords would then be able to devote to the improvement of the land 
the money that they are now paying for the support of those persons. 

t-.. 1 tUvv,..-. n-na R finn W7 
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qi OQ. I find that there are 1,900 in the house, and there are 6,000 who receive 
yut-door relief?— Those 6,000 are, I imagine, the families of the able-bodied 
nersons who are in the house. , 

^ There are 1,900 paupers in the workhouse, and 6,000 who constitute the 

number receiving relief outside ?— I do not imagine that the 1,900 in the house 
are able-bodied ; they told me that there were 600 children in the house, and 
GOO able-bodied men and boys. 

31-1 If there be sucb a large number of able-bodied receiving relief, and there 
be la?ge tracts of land that will grow nothing but potatoes for human food how 
will the difficulties of the union be overcome if food cannot be brought into the 
union for the supply of the wants of the people ; must they not be removed to 
Tne place where food can be produced ?-l think so; I think there must be 
emigration. _ . , 

Has any other mode of overcoming the difficulty in the Kenmare 
Union occurred to you, the number of the population, and the nature of the soi 
hpino- considered, except the removal of that portion of the population to a dis- 
«ct vvherffood^ produced, the potato having failed ?-Consideriug tne 

outlay that is necessary, generally speaking, to do it, I do not see any remedy 

but that. , 2.1 -1 

How could they be employed profitably in such numbers, when the soil 
is such that, except potatoes, human food cannot be grown m many districts .- 
Several of those districts which now produce only potatoes would, if drained 

sown with the potato in times of good crops will 
give nearly three times as iimch food as an acre sown with wheat .—That is my 
impression. 

3133 Admitting that to be the fact, will any draining, or any improvement 
Wliicii even capital can produce, enable the corn cultivation in that district to 
feed a population Iieretofore fed upon potatoes, which can feed iree fnms as 
many as corn can feed i— Not within any reasonable time ; I that the 

OTiiitry is very improvable, a great deal of it, but I think it would take too long 
to bring about a system of that kind. 

3136. What prudent capitalist would lay out his money in a district so cir- 
cumsmnced, where the land ciuiiiot be reclaimed fora long time, even under the 
most favourable oirciimstanoes, he being liable to the mamtenaiice of the poor 
Te interim :-Noiie; I have before stated that I think it e.xceedmgly dangerous 

to take a lari2:e Government loan in that country. • ii- • *1 

3137 SirD Nomys.] How long have vice-guardians been m office m the 
Kenmare Union?— ViK-guardians were appointed, I believe, on the 20 th of 
Jmmary 1848 ; they were removed in 1849 , and new viee-guaidians appointed 
in their stead. 

qnS You made some remarks upon the state of the accounts of the union ; 
are^yoii aware that when the vice-guardians were appointed they found 
accounts of the union in great confusion, as left by the previous guaidians . I 

‘'"',“30 '“iqave°you' the letter of the Commissioners to the guardhuis of the 
union, in which the reasons were given for dismissing the previous Board ; I 
have not, and I did not know that there was sucli a docuinent 11. 

3140. You have stated in yom- evidence that you have youiself tikeudowi 

sevo-al houses for the purpose of consolidating farms ’—Yes, the 

0.34. 3 
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beino- able to pay rept, and I have employed them as labourers. There were- 
som^ persons LJupied houses that ought never to have been farmers, but only 
labourers and I got them to surrender their farms. 

sTaf You tofk down their houses; if you intended to employ them as 
labourers on the estate, what was your object m taking down the houses?— Two 
ofthree of to went into the same house, and there were two or three houses 
that I took down because they were actually m the domain, and almost close to 

The individuals remain on the estate still ?-Yes ; there are no persons 
011^ i^y property receiving relief of any kind, except some persons called 

reference to the observation that you made respecting the advantage 
of reducing the area of taxation, would not the effect of a reduction of the area 
of taxation be to shift a certain amount of pauperism from the shoulders of one 
person to another r-I think it would do so m this way j for 

Fnrncfthmeis no tenant upon the Ardtully estate which I have rcce.nng 
relief ■ there may be several parties receiving relief on the next propel ty, « 

n the’ samF Sectoral divisiom At present. I am obliged to pay a share of t e 
Spense oS supporting those persons*; but by reducing the size of the elector 
SoL, I sMfl that^xpensF to my neighbour ; that is to say, it makes a man 

^'‘3i44.*Tlto «prasS Ff the p°aSpensm of the electoral division is now borne by 
the entiie^electoial pauperism is congregated in some portions of an 

electoral division in a much larger amount than in other portions of the 

‘^‘''3F4“riiKl1or thS pmpoTof SfeStog ^portion of an 

bearing a great pressure, you propose that the area of taxation shall be reduced . 

3147. Is not that shifting the expense of maintaining a certain amount of 
existing pauperism from your own shoulders to those of your neighbour r-lt is 
oompeUtog my neighbour to maintain the paupers on his estate, and enabling 
me to improve my estate without being punished for doing so. 

■3148 Jdi- S. Crawford.] Did I rightly understand you to say that there was 
much bow land in your district, which has hitherto produced potatoes, which 
would n^ be capable of producing corn — That is my impression. _ 

3140 In the event of that land being properly drained and clayed, A y““ 
impression that that land could he made to produce oorn ?-I believe it could, 
Vmt T know very little about farming, for I live mostly m town. , . , . 

Is there not a great deal of land in the Kenmare Union, which is ren- 
dered^unfit for cultivation by means of the rocks and stones that are interspersed 
with the soil ?— An immense deal. 

Which is now devoted to pasture '—Yes. , , , 1 1 •* + 

3,52! If those rocks and stones were removed from that 'and, would it imt 
be capable of producing corn ?— I think it would be hopelesstoattempttoim- 
prove^hat land by attempting to remove those rocks ; there are thousands 

arres of mountain ground that could not be reclaimed. 1 u * 1 • r. 

q , 4 3 T to not a great quantity of land which might be reclaimed by taking 
ou?the stones i-I believe there may be some, but it bears a small proportion to 
that which is irreclaimable in the way of mountain and rock. 

3134 Mr Fho-aii,] Supposing the townland only chargeable for the poor- 
rate wmild not the proprtetors in that townland be interested in clearing oft 
from the townland all persons liable to become oiiargeahle upon the - J 
think not ; if they were to pay for them when they became chargeable in anotliei 

Mr Clements.! When you went to examine the accounts of the union, 
how Ion “had “e vice-guardians been in office ?-Abont a year. Bn I ought 
to add in justice to the vice-gnardians, that the persons who were at that time 
vice-guardiins were only just appointed, and they were not to blame for what 

had taken^ilace. proprietors of the greater portion 

of 1.0 union are not plrsonf in distressed IuTm 

not. Mr. Hartopp is one of them, and Lord Lansdowne is another, and Mr. 

Maiiony, he is a very wealthy gentleman. 
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3157. Are the proprietors not all persons in affluent circumstances? I am 

sure most of them are. . . 

qK8. Consequently, is it your opinion that no mere chaiige ol proprietors m 
that union could do any good whatever? — I do not think, in that union gene- 
rally a change of proprietors would do any good at all ; besides, very few people 
would purchase estates with the liability at present to poor-rates. 

Captain Douglas Lahalmondiere, called in ; and Examined. 

3,59, Chairman:} WHAT office do you hold under the Poor-law Commie- 

sion ? — I was a temporary Inspector. . . 1 • -n 1. 

3160. When were you first appointed? — I was first appointed m February 

'*3161, In what part of the country were you located ?— Originally in Tuam. 

3162. How long did you stay there? — I remained at luam till October or 

that year, and then I was removed to Ballinrobe. ™ it ■ i 

3163. Mr. G. a Zemls.] Had you the exclusive charge of the Taam Union ? 

—Yes, There were vice-guardians there. , , , , ■ , r 

3164. Chairman.} Since October last, have yon had the exclusive charge ol 

the Bailinrobe Union ? — Yes. . . r. 4.- 

316s. Will you state what the condition of that union is at the present moment . 
—The distress is beyond the belief of everybody who has not seen it. 

3166 How many inmates is the workhouse calcnlated to accommodate . 

The workhouse, with the auxiliary buildings, is calculated to accommodate about 

^’*3167. For what number was it originally built ’—Eight hundred. _ 

3168 Then the number accommodated withm it has been doubled. Ine e 

har e been several alterations made in the interior, and there have been sheds 
erected. There has been a large building taken as a dormitory in the town, and 
there has been another shed taken. r i i, 1 1 , 

3160 Is the workhouse quite full ’—More than full, I shouhl say. 

3170. What are the number on the out-door relief list ?— The number now, 
according to the return I received from the viee-guardians only a week ago, was 

Ui What is the population in the union f— Eighty-five thousand. 

3172. Then about onifourth of the entire population are receiving relief 

' 3 i 73 . In what condition, as to health and appearance, do the inmate ^ 
workhouse arrive ?-Tliey are exceedingly wretched and miserable. They stay 
out as long as they can, and the principal part of the 

the workhouse arises from the excessive destitution in winch they a^rme. Of 
*e number of deaths in one week, 17 , 13 were from dysentery, enhanced by 

destituhom^^ mortality run to a great height in the workhouse ?-No ; the nioi-- 
ta% in the Bailinrobe workhouse for past years has been «ry much less than 
the average mortality throughout the whole of the unions m Ireland I tlnnk 
it was 6 I per cent, in the generffi average, and it was only 3 m the Bal 

Unrobe workhouse, but 1 am speaking from memory. 

3175. Among whom does it chiefly prevai ; among those who l'3'e, ““ 
some time in the workhouse, or among those who have been recently admitted . 
-Amongst those who have been recently admitted. 

317c. By fill- the greater proportion?— Yes. 

3,77. What were the dise^es generally which led to the mortality 
tery was by far more fatal than fever ; fever is also very prevalent there, but not 

°^3itffi'werrboZoccasioned by the privation the ^ZZiZiriTadoZ 

entered the workhouse ?-I should say they were aggravated by P' 

3179. Does their condition improve alter they have been 111 the w orkhou-e for 

condition of all classes, the able-bodied as well as the children, 

'"'3 1 s'v WWi reference to those on the out-door relief list, has sickness prevailed 
iiuichamongtheni'!— Very much. ^ 

0 . 34 - "4 
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31S2. Aie you able to state the ratio of disease and sickness among that class! 

Whaf accommodation or relief has been provided for sick persons out of 
the tvorkhouser-There are fever sheds established at Iv.lma.ne and at Clonbei 
There was another shed established in the mountam district of Partry, but the 
disease having decreased there, I had the shed removed to the workhouse grounds 
There is another temporary fever shed erected in Ballmrobe. or near 
mile out of the town of Ballinrobe. One of the sheds is calculated foi about 1 00 

patients, and the others for about 50 and 30 each. _ 

' 3184. Is disease progressing at the present moment, or IS It lessening . When 

I left the union it was increasing very much, h.,.d .,wd 

3185. What is the condition of the people as to clothing ?—^ e^y bad and 
wretched: but I got some returns in obedience to directions from the Poor-law 
Commissioners from the pawnbrokers in the union, and it did 
the increase in pledges was very large, or more than rt would naturally Jjt- 
come from the people becoming better acquainted with the^ system ol pledgn „ 
their articles. I wns quite surprised at the smallness of the increase, particularly 

SlSAllow^long have those establishments been in operation ?— They have 

''"3187 °So^you think that tL people were ignorant of the existence of such es- 
tablishments, or that they were unused to resort to them in times of distress .— 
The renly of the pawnbroker was, that they were unused to it; the increase of 
pledgiig^ad been gradual, but in latter years the increase of it has not been so 

^''3^88* T^ivliat do you attribute the diminished increase in the number of 

' How’^liany yems°ordktres’s have there been in the Ballinrobe Union ? 
—I presume that it shaved in the distress of the years 1846 and 1847 ; indeed I 

'^Miwht the diminished increase in the number of pledges be attnbuted 
to the fact of the people having parted with or worn out their clothing, and not 
bein ' able to replace it during“those years 7 -They have certainly worn out heir 
clothing, and their clothing is in such a state now that they would get nothing 

FrU y^nr ptl^afacquaintance with the district do you believe that 
in former times the people in most parts of that union were better clad than the 

°1ig7 understand you to say that at present the people 

ate miserably off for clothing?-Tliey are in a wretched state for dothing. 

3103. Has there been any diminution in the number of houses .—There has 
been a oreat number of houses thrown down in the union. 

3104. By whom!— By the landlords, the proprietors. , „ 

3195 After the inmates left them!-Some after they had gone to the work- 

‘'“irgrLf bI: diminished !-I understand that it has vnry per- 

ceptiUv diminished ; all the information that I could gather states that it had 
diminifced to a very great extent ; but the information that one gets upon that 
"is hX to-bf implicitly relied upon. I should be loth to state to what 

extent the diminution had been. . , , , ■ 1 Tl,a diminution is 

3107. Has there been any considerable emigration !— The dim nution is 
attoibuted both to emigration and to deaths. I am sure that the decrease of 
■DODuIatioE must be greater than the increase. *,11 

^ 3198. Sir X GraLm.] Do you know what the greateg number who actually 
received relief in any one day in the last year was m the Ballinrobe Union. The 
population of the union is 85,000. What was the greatest numoer out of tho 
Llooo who received relief in any one day?-I was not there myself at that 

time, but I believe it amounted to 52 , 000 . . , « . r nf 

3199. Fifty-two thousand in one day received relief, out of a population ol 

85 , 000? — 1 believe so. , i . • i i-cf 

3200. Do you know what the average number was that received leliet daii} 

between the months of February and August -—About 31 , 000 . 

3201 . Outof a population of 85 , 000 ?— Yes. , . , w 031 

3202. Do you know what was the amount of rate levied ?— There was a^35. 
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rate levied in 1847 , and another was levied in 1848 , and that last rate stood for Cspt. 
collection in October. Ldalmovdicre. 

3203. What was the cost of relief of that average number of 31,000 relieved March 18 
daily, from February to August? — I cannot state that. 

3204. What proportion of the whole cost of the maintenance of that large 
proportion of the whole population was defrayed out of the rate levied within 
the union? — There was collected of the rate struck in 1847 , 8,000/., and the 
arrear was 4 , 400 /., which was brought on to the new rate in 1848 . 

3205. You have lately left the union? — I have, but I was not there in last 
year, in the season of the famine. 

3206. Judging from what you have heard of last year, and knowing the pre- 
sent condition of the population between the present time and harvest, will their 
position be worse or better, or the same as it was last year? — I think it will be 
w'orse. 

3207. If from February to August of last year 31,000 out of 85,000 received 
relief day by day, do you anticipate that between this time and August an equal 
number will require relief? — I do not think the average receiving relief will be 
so large, because I think the population has diminished, and I think also there is 
greater care taken by the vice-guardians in scrutinizing the cases as they come 
before them ; and I think also that the officers, both the vice-guardians and 
those under them, understand their duties better than they did last year. 

3208. At the present moment, according to your last accounts, what is the 
proportion of the whole population now receiving relief? — One-fourth, 22 , 300 . 

3209. What is the weekly expense of that relief ? — I should think about 700 /.; 
tliat includes in-door and out-door relief. The 22,300 are merely those upon 
the out-door relief list ; it does not include the 1,600 or 1,700 who are in the 
house. 

3210. The joint cost of the in-door aud out-door relief is about 700 /. per 
week? — Yes. I have not exactly ascertained the joint cost; it was in a private 
letter that I had those figures stated, but I should think it was about that ; the 
expense was 600 /. a w'eek when I left the union. 

3211. Do you anticipate that between this time and the harvest the cost of 
their maintenance will diminish or increase? — It will increase, I am con- 
vinced. 

3212. It is now 700/. a w'eek, and you think within the next -three or four 
months that w'eekly cost will go on increasing? — Yes, it will increase up to 
July, and then it will diminish. 

3213. What are the means within the union of meeting that charge of the 
increasing expenditure upon the 700 /. a week? — I do not think they have the 
means of meeting it. 

32 14. When was the last rate struck ? — In October. 

3215. Wliat was the amount of that rate in the pound? — Three shillings in 
the pound. 

3216. Wliat would a is. in the pound rate, supposing it were all paid, yield? 

—£. 12 , 782 . 

3217. What has been collected? — There had been up to the time I left 8,000/. 
collected. 

3218. Is that 8,000/. all spent? — Yes. 

3219. How is the charge of 700 /. a week, which is a growing charge, now 
met? — They collect about 600 /. a week, and I do not know how' they are to pay 
the remainder. 

3220. Arc the means within the union exhausted ? — I do not think that an- 
other rate could be collected there at present before the harvest. 

3221. W'hy do you think another rate could not be collected before the 
harvest? — Because I think the people are unable to pay it, generally speaking ; 
of course you could collect it from some, but through the w'hole of the union 
you could collect it from a very small proportion. 

3222. Is all the land occupied ? — A great deal of the land is waste. 

3223. Do you mean that land hitherto tilled is now thrown out of cultivation, 
and no longer occupied ? — It has been thrown up by parties where the land was 
let to them, or they have been turned out for non-payment of rent. 

3224. To w’hat extent w-ithiu the union is there land, which was hitherto cul- 
tivated, now' lying waste?— I cannot answer that nuesfion. 

0.34. A A 3225.1s 
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3225. Is it a fourth, or a fifth, or a sixth?— I cannot answer the question 

satisfactorily to myself. _ , • t> ir 

3226. Is it an increasing proportion ? — Certainly. I have not been m iSallm- 
robe till last year, but certainly it is increasing. 

3227. Is any of that good land ? — Yes. 

3228. There is land capable of growing corn ? — There is. 

3229. And it is now no longer tilled? — No. _ ^ 

3230. Seed time is either approaching, or we are in the midst ot it ; will tliat 
land have any crop put into it this year? — I think a good deal of it wdl not. 

3231. The means of feeding the population of Ballinrobe within itself are, 
then, diminishing ? — Yes. 

3232. And even if the harvest should be good throughout Ireland next year, 
from land which was heretofore tilled not being sown, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, the means which exist within the union for feeding the 
population will be deficient? — I think they will. 

3233. What are the prospects of that population, under the most favourable 
circumstances, in the ensuing year? — Their prospects are most unfavourable. _ 

3234. If aid be not given to that country, beyond the rate which the union 
wiM afford, what will happen to the population? — They must die. 

3235. Ckr/irman.} In what form was out-door relief given in that union ?— In 
meal. 

3236. Raw or cooked? — Raw. 

3237. What quantity to each person?— One pound to people above 15 years 
of age, and half a pound to people under that age. ^ 

3238. What is the state of the farmers in the district? — Iheir state is very 
unfavourable, I should say. 

3239. What is the size of the holdings generally ?— I cannot answer that 

question. . . m, v 1 

3240. Was there any employment on public works t — There was a little em- 
ploymeBt on the Lough Mask drainage, but they have stopped it to a great 
extent; besides, they do not employ the most wretched and destitute on that 
public work, but they employ the able-bodied men, who ca.n give them a good 
day’s work for their wages, and they turn off all those who from inability cannot 
give the full extent of work they require. 

3241. Was that work taken by contract, and are the contractors bound to 
give a certain amount of work at a certain value, and within a certain time? 

It is all done by contract. 1 , • t, 

3242. Then those contractors were forced to employ men who would give them 
a good return for the money ? — It is done under the Board of Works. 

3243. But do not persons contract under the Board of Works to do a certain 
amount of work? — Yes, they do. 

3244. Sir J. Graham.] Have you made inquiries on the spot as to tbe causes 
which led to the great density of population in this union as compared with the 
means of subsistence ?— I think it was the encouragement of the conacre system, 
and, as far as I can understand, the creation of the 40 s. freeholders some years 
ago, which were the causes of tliat density of population. 

3245. First with regard to the conacre system ; the conacre system has termi- 
nated with the failure- of the potato crop ? — It will most certainly do so to a great’ 

^^^3246. With regard to the 40 s. freeholders; since the advantage of possessing 
mapY freeholds upon different properties has ceased, has there been any disposi- 
tion to drive the people oft the estates ? — Yes ; if they get rid of the tenants from 
the freeholds, they cluster in the wretched villages, where they are fed by the 

^^3^7- Are there many villages inhabited by persons who formerly held 40 s. 
freeholds, and wlio have been evicted from those freeholds?— Tliere are a great 
many villages in this union, but whether they are populated by 40 s. freeholders, 
I cannot say. 

3248. I understood you to say that they clustered in the villages ?— I under- 
stand that those 40 s. freeholders have been in the gradual course of eviction for 
some years, and that they have clustered in the villages ; but from my own 
knowledge I cannot say that that has been the case. 

3249. You have inquired on the spot with reference to the poverty of the 
people, and the information you have received leads you to believe that the 
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causes of that poverty were the conacre system and tlie 405 . freeholds, and 
subsequently to that the termination of the 405 . freeholders and the evictions 
consequent upon that termination ? — Yes. 

3250. How were those poor clustering in the villages employed under the 
most favourable circumstances r — They held land under the conacre system and 
supported their families in that way ; that ceased with the failure of the potato, 
and they are now upon the rates. 

3251. If the potato shall not hereafter be cultivated in Ireland as heretofore, 
and if the conacre system fails with the cessation of the potato cultivation, how 
will the people clustered in those villages be maintained in the union r — I think 
there must be an extensive system of emigration. 

3252. You think that the people cannot be supplied with food within the 
union, and that the surplus population must be removed to some part where 
there is food for them ? — Yes. 

3253. Have you any liope that unless under favourable circumstances tlie 
potato can successfully be cultivated, other food can be produced within the 
union to meet the wants of the population ? — Not as at present. 

3254. You say “ Not as at pre.sent;” what change within the union itself do 
you think would enable the land of the union to maintain the present population 
of the union ? — A better system of husbandry; lam no farmer myself, but I 
can see that the land is almost all capable of very great improvement, and capable 
of yielding perhaps three times what it now does. 

3255. Is there an unwillingness to take the land which is now lying waste, 
and which was heretofore tilled, but which is now uncultivated and about to be 
sold ? — I believe there is great unwillingness. 

3256. To what do you trace that unwilling-ness ? —The fear of the amount 
that the rates may reach to. 

3257. Unless there be some limit imposed upon the future amount of the 
rate, and unless there be some provision with respect to the past arrears of rates, 
are there any prospects of tlie land that is now going out ot cultivation being 
tilled ? — Certainly there are not. 

3258. Will not that circle increase if circumstances remain as they are, and 
the quantity of uncultivated land increases? — Yes, it will. 

32.59. And the wants of the population will become greater and greater? — 
I believe they will ; they must become so. 

3260. Chairman.'] Was there any public improvement except that of the 
tough Corrib drainage? — No. 

3261. Was there any employment given by private employers ? — Lord Lucan 
has given a good deal of employment, and Mr. Lindsey; Lord Leitrim has also 
begun drainage ; but those parties give all their employment to their tenants; 
it does not relieve the other parties. 

3262. Does it relieve any otlier electoral divisions ? — Not perceptibly. 

3263. ^\r J: Graham.] What is the position of’the proprietors within that 
union now ? — A very great number are, I believe, in very embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. 

3264. Are there any tenants of capital left within the union ? — Very few, I 
should think. 

3265. Have many emigrated who could find means to emigrate? — I believe 
the emigration was very great from the union last year. 

3266. Was tliat emigration of persons of substance, or of persons w'ho were 
destitute? — Certainly not of destitute persons. 

3267. The destitute remain, and those who had capital are gone? — Those 
who had the means to go have gone. 

3268. That is the ])osition of the tenants ; what is the position of the landlords 
within this union? — A good number of them have been left by the tenants 
wifliout tlie rents being paid by them. 

3269. Then the landlords are without income ? — Yes. 

3270. How do they pay their rates, they i-eceiving no rents ? — A good many 
do not pay the rates. 

3271. bo they take to the land which the tenants vacate? — They must; but 
the land remains waste ; that is what produces the waste land. 

3272. When the tenants go the landlords have not tlie capital or means 
to cultivate the land ? — No. 

3273. And the occupier not paying eitlier vent or rates, the owners will not be 

0.34. ' .A A 2 able 
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able long to pay any rates ?-No ; those .ho have been paying will not be able 

''|“5^Vha7^y^Ira" 

;SSS?~r:^r:s 

“how b"e„ collected under the eircamstanees you have 

desS^d; how was it extracted 

Pr^ttTaTe'Luee^rrsf^^^^^ 

with the assistance of the P“'‘“ ^ "“j have been cases of 

Te^ue it trnoS fo7nl —y to proceed to a sale, but the property has 
"“JUt Cantore be done to extract money from the occupiers and owners 
-0“' U h b7;e7dtHh« aSu“-ners, must not the land itself be 

s^:i?XT“imuf:^iuii:fH^^^^^ 

‘“7lo They" clld not cultivate it ?-No , they have enough on their hands at 

-jasL” Vh°en no more can be got from the land without sale, and no sale, you 

of -fos very large at p-ent in your 

an average of Is. 8rf. m Ue ’ .^/for the last third. The last third I do 

;Tinm:!7-worh. 

'T®;TA5:\77T:rns?dSrnut„ber under the Court of Chancery I- 
llse ft DuTore, and further additions have since been made 

r4s: wMt rthTf^^^^^ 

”°3fg7TL^w7Te7Ti5oTolThe peoT S Regard to clothing in the 
Tuam Unionl-Verygoodi every one was clothed, and well cloth.d m the, 
■>voTkliouse. 3297-. Are 
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5207 Are vou of opinion that there are sufficient elements of “ 

he\”am Cniln to carry it through tvithout extraneous' assistance ?-I should 
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think Tardrv 'sufflcient ; 'they required assistance last year. 

2iq8 'Was there much employment in that union r No, very little. 

2200! Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Was there much difficulty in collecting the rates in 
♦Vio Tii-im TTnion ? — I do not think there was. . , „ p ^ „ 

qqoo ChairmanA Is there much difference in the physical features of the two 

^“230.' '^XTare the circumstances of the Tuam Union with reference to soil ? 
-fthink it is better soil than the Ballinrobe. Union, but I am not much of a 

*'T3o’'2. Is there much difference between the appearance of the <> 

ral divisions ’—Ves; the Kilmain electoral division is, I think, better off. In 

die mounTain district, the “ Joyce Country,” I saw considerable activity along 

* 3303'! Mr^CteimisJ wS'k the name of the electoral division in that Joyce 
country ? — Ross, and Cong also. 

qq 04 What is the valuation?— £. 3,013 of Ross. 1 f 

2203 What is the population ?— Four thousand eight hundred and four. 

the Ross electoral division, on the 17 th of February, "“e 1 499 _ 

qqo7 What was the reason for your administering relief m raw meal, in pre 
ferenJ'to'cooked food ?-There are very great difficulties in establishing 

for cooking food in those wild districts. t 5 oi;oPA,,+ 2 T believe 

2,08 Had it been established under the Temporary Rehet Act ?-l believ^ 

nof Therfivl boilers, as I understood, in some parts, but I am not aware .0 
"'So“rw;re you an inspector under the Temporary Relief Act?-I was, in 

Were you inspector before, under the Labour Rate Act?-Yes. 1 was, 

also in Kerry. t , i- i v. 

3311. You are in the army, I believe?—! am. 

33*13! Wer^you'on fu'rpay at the time you were appointed as inspector; 

Were you ever previously to your appointment engaged in any busi- 

"'aqiT^Mr .Wonsell] Did I understand you to say that emigration WM the 
onf/ ^'eans thlt you^saw likely to avml 

‘“3T6*'’tuSmru;rtrend^^^^^^^ going on ias been the 

“JsTs. Then that emigration has increased the disproportion between capital 

“tafq'’ Yoim^otem\itfons, therefore, did not point to that species of emigra- 
^’Cenainlv not ■ I pointed to the emigration of paupers. 

Soriigratto^^ not take place without some kind of extraneous 

“t?2r TlmSc to as it appears to you, for that district, is eto 

3321. Uieit 0 resources’- I think some measure, as giving aid 

^r“pr:;:i:t.Cd^^^^^^^^ - were otoed to them under the Land 

Xm ^iiSi^Z^^ do yon ^ink it likely that 

caiftal will flow into the district, or the necessary beneficial change be m.u 
0 . 34 - ^ 
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even attempted, while a population so greatly in excess remains upon ? 

—I tliink, ihile the union remains in its present state, you cannot expect capital 
to be introduced into it. 

,222. Major BlaeMl] In that union ate there many persons on the relict 
list, the wives and families of those who have already emigrated ’-I believe 
there are. 

q‘?24. Is that to a considerable extent'— Yes. , , 

222 «t. You have made some observations respecting the distress of the union ; 
do those observations apply equally to every electoral division of t lie u'i>°n - 
I think there is not any very material difference between the piopoitions of lelicl 
■given to the population of the different electoral divisions. ^ 

2226. Do Yon know, from your observations of the union, whether there is 
much difference in the employment given in the diflerent i 

1 think there is more employment given in the Hollymount eltctoial division 
than in any other electoral division. „ , , . i 

2227 To what do you attribute the fact of there being more_ employment 
given in that electoral division?— There are more - resident proprietors in that 

electoral division, I believe. .2. 1 

2528 The employment given by the occupiers of the land is pretty much the 
same iu all the electoral divisions ?-Yes, I think so; but I have not been in 
the union a sufficient time to speak accurately upon that point. 

3329. But that is your impression? — Yes, it is. 

2220. Mr. P. Scrope.l The state which you have described of this union is 
the natural consequence of the breaking down of the system which depended 

upon potatoes and conacre?— Yes. . 

The potato having failed, it was a necessary consequence that the rents, 
whid, were received under the potato system, should fall, and tlmt the popula- 
tion which had grown up upon that land could not be supported without the 

potato ?— No, and they are thrown upon the public. 

3332. Even the former system of cultivation was bad, was it not . 1 think it 

"’“33“3!"Sfave‘^said that under an improved system^ of cultivation the dis- 
trict might be made to produce three times as much as it has done r— 1 think it 
niigkt- 

2224 If at the commencement of the potato failure measures had been taken 
to increase the production of the district instead of maintaining the poor , a 
idleness, do not you think that it might have been made self-sustaining to a 
great extent, if not entirely ?-l do not feel myself capable of answering that 

If employment had been given to the able-bodied population instea^d of 
thek being maintained iu idleness as paupers, could not that district have been 
made to produce much more than it does now, referring to the c,apital spent on 
the maintenance of its population ?-I believe that any system of public works 
as a measure of relief, would be a public nuisance. _ 

22'^d. Supposing the Land Improvement Act had been carried out on a larger 
scale, and the land had been improved on that system on a greater scale, and 
more employment had been given, that would liave helped to make the district 

self-snstainiiig?— Most certainly. ■ , c m ,i 

2-227 Why h-as not the Laud Improvement Act been earned lurther than yon 
describe it to’ have beeii?-I believe that the landed proprietors found they were 
taxed for their neighbours, who were unwilling or unable to take money undei 
the Act, and they found that it did not pay them ; tliey had to pay the rate for 
their neighbours, and to pay wages to persons m tlioir own employment 
as well. 

2-^28 It is from the want of some combination among the landowners, each 
agreeing to take his fair share of the labouring population, that employment has 
not been more largely provided ? — I fancy so. _ , . . • 1 1 • 

22‘^Q- Have you ever considered the means of effectiiig that desired combina- 
tion among the landowners to employ the population." The reduction of he 
area of taxation would, I think, have some effect in that way. 

2340. Have you ever considered whether it was possible to relieve from the 
ooor-rate required for the relief of the able-bodied tliose who employed uiion their 
properties their fair proportion of the population? — '^ es. 1 have consideix.^^ tlmt 
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3341. Do not you think that something of that kind would produce the effect 

you desire?— I think that might be feasible. » , , a i j 

3342. Can you suggest any plan by which it might be earned out ?— 1 should 

rather decline to state my notions upon the subject. . , » 

3343. If the emigration which you recommend were largely carried out, do 
you tliink that there would be people enough left to Improve the cultivation o 
the country, looking to all its resources ? - Yes, I do. 

3344. Do you think that the capitalists who might come there ^ter a portion 

of the population were removed by emigration, would hnd sufficient labourers 
fully to improve the district?— Yes, I think they would find plenty of labour for 
the employment that they are likely to give at present 

334 r,. bo you know what the proportion of the population to the acreage now 
is f_It is 85,000 population to 190,600 statute acres. This is the number of 
acres rated to the poor ; the actual acreage is, I believe, 203 , 000 . 

334fi. Do you know that Captain Larcom in his Tables puts only 33,000 acres 
as cultivated in that large extent?— No, I did not know that. 

3347. You have stated that many of the able-bodied poor are at present un- 
equal to work, that the contractois under the Land Iraprovemei^ Act will not 
employ them ?— I meant tlie.contractors under the Lough Mask Drainage. 

3348. How have they been reduced to that debility r — By want of sufficient 

*^°°334o. Were those men who had been in the workhouse and had come out, or 
had they been always on out-door relief r-They had not been always on out- 
door relief, because all able-bodied men were struck off the lists m the summer. 

3350. How do those people who are on the out-door relief list obtain clothing . 

— They do not obtain it. 

3351. Do they go naked? — No, they go in their own^rags. 

3352- There is no allowance made them for clothing r— No. 

Nor any allowance for lodging and fuel? — No. 

How do they obtain lodging and fuel?— They have their own hovels. 
3355. Have not houses been pulled down in great numbers •— So™® houses 
have been pulled down ; but all those who are on the out-door relief list obtain 
lodging in some way. 

33r, 6. How do they pay for the lodging?—! do not know. -n *1, 

3,37 Probably out of some portion of the food they receive r-Possibly they 
may ; hut I tliink most of them have cabins. If there were any extreme case of 
want of clothing and lodging, money would be granted for the purpose. 

3358. Is there much mendicancy still prevailing in the district. There is. 
The vagrancy laws are not acted upon ; and they could not be acted upon, for 

the gaols are full. „ , 1. /. v v • ' 

3359. Is it those who are in receipt of out-door relief who go beggin^ r 

Some of them do ; the old women particularly. . , , ■ 

3360. But if they have no allowance for clothing and none for lodging, they 

are driven to the necessity of begging, are they not, to obtain them ? Tliey 
generally have, as 1 say, their own hovels. ... 

33b 1. Sir X. O’Brien.] Do you detect many abuses m the applications tor 

out-door relief ?— Yes, there are very many. 

3362. Hove you ever made a statement, that if you could bring the stone- 
breaking test into full operation, you might discontinue the out-door relief alto- 

gether? — I do not recollect it. wi ^ r i j i, .. 

^ 3363. On the 19 th of March 1848 ?— I perceive that I stated that I had hopes 

of that kind, but which hopes certainly proved to be fallacious. _ 

3364. aainimn.^ Did you allude to the Tuam or to the Ballinrobe Lmon r- 
It was the Tuam Union ; it was very shortly alter I went there that I expressed 

3363. bid you at any time entertain those hopes of Balhnrobe Union ?-- 

No ; stone-breaking commenced in the Ballinrobe Union only six weeks prior o 
my removal from it. ^ .1 v ,u 

3366. SirX. 0’Brk:i.] Do you think that it you correct Uie abuses you cou d 

reduce practically by a large amount the persons on the relief list r— It 1 could 
sift every case very narrowly I could. . , 

3367. Could you give any notion of the per-centage ; could you reduce it by 
CO per cent. ?— Not by 50 per cent. 

3368. But by a considerable amount?— les. 
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8369. Major Bladialir\ Did you get any assistance, in sifting those cases, from 
the ratenavers ? — Not in the Ballinrobe Union. a Tt.l 

at!7o'^S^r J Graha-mA In your experience in the Tuam Union and the Bal- 
linroL Union, it the conacre system shall have failed onaccount oftlie lincei- 
tainty of growing the potato, is there any alteration m the ^ 

divisions which would enable the Ballinrobe Union and the Tuam Union to ^ 
self-supporting, without the aid of emigration or some f , 

I think there innst be emigration to a certain extent ; I ''h ™ 

onnht to be in ordinary years self-supporting; and I think a diminution ot tlie 
areT^the doctoral dfvirions in the Ballinrobe Union would contribute . very 

Hate you'seen Captain Larcom’s report with reference to his proposed 

inode of diminishing the electoral divisions ?— I have read It. • i 

3372 Do you think that the principle on which he proposes to dimmish the 
size of the electoral divisions is sound, and well adapted to the difficult cases of 
thp Til am and Ballinrobe Unions ?— ■! think it is. 

3". 3 Would you prefer such a modified diminution of the electoral divisions 
as moposed by Captain Larcom, to a more minute subdivision, approaching to 
a towdand subdivision?— I think Captain Larconi’s plan is more praetmaJilB. _ 

In reference to those very difficult cases, as far as your experience is 
co^'emed, if you were to advise I mode of diminishing the dectora dmsmns, 
you would prefer Captain Larcom’s to a more minute tt»Mm,sion '-I 

3373. WTiat would be the effect of a more minute subdivision upon ‘be ■ 

terfof paupers and 40 s. freeholders who have been ™ - 

in small villages Those are the persons who would be affected by a sjstem 

without emigration a very minute subdivision of eleetoml divisions 

too1f place, "'but would L the position of those electoral divisions m which 
villages of paupers are ?— Of course it would bring niin upon them 

3377. Bad as their position is now, would it be still worse m that . 
do not think they are able to support themselves now ; and of course when they ^ 
had to fupport a^greater proporfiSn of poor out of smaller means their position 

““3 J-t. YonTopWo'n, if I collect it rightly, is this, that whether with "bW 
a diminution of the size of electoral divisions, the case of those villages of 
clustered evicted 40 s. freeholders must be met by emigration 

3379 Mr. Clements:] Have you ascertained whether those .villages are 
occ^^pied by persons who have lived hitherto by M'nacre, or by persons "bo have 
Md by vvL? is called Rnndell?-! stated before, that from inquiries I had 
made / had learned that the villages are clustered by persons who depended on 

“33S0.' Are yon aware whether the Rnndell system prevails much in the Bal- 
linrobe Union ? — No. _ • -ni m 

qqSi. You never made any inquiries respecting- It.— iNo. 

SL, But yon have made inquiry respecting those villages, and you found 
that they were inhabited by those who were formerly 40 s. freeholders Yes., 

^ *3*3™3*’°Do *e”peipl^of the townlands live generally in the clusters, or are 
theri ilrms separate from those clusters ?-I think the people of the townlands 

3^4.*'Have you noticed any cases where they have been living apart from the 
cluster on their own land ?— I cannot specify any cases. 

3385. Mr. G. a Lewis.] What do you say as to the size of the umoh at Ballm 

robe ^ — I think the union is too large. • , 

3386. Do you consider both Tuam and Ballinrobe too arge?— Inam i^s very 
well placed, it is very central; there is no part otTuam, I think, more than 14 

Irish miles distant from the market town. ^ 

3387. Would you recommend that the size of both those unions should be 

diminished ‘-Certainly Ballinrobe; and 1 should think if the measure is to he 
universal of diminishing the unions generally, Tuam might bo diminished also, 
but certainly Ballinrobe should be diminished. ,/..■! ■ f 

3388. What inconveniences have you observed to result from tne large size ot 
the unions ?~The inconvenience is in the coming in of paupers to the work- 
house, and the attendance of the guardians in ordinary years. 
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3389. yiv. Clements.l You have not had the superintendence of any unions 
where elected guardians were in office ? — No ; but I know the time that it takes 
me to go out in the district ; that I cannot go and come back, and do my work, 
in a day ; and I know that the guardians would lose two days a week. 

3390. But you do not speak from the experience of having seen a Board of 
Guardians r — No ; but I speak from what I know myself of the inconvenience. 

3391. Mr. G. C. Lewis.l Have you observed that the applicants for relief have 
been inconvenienced by the distance that they have to travel ? — Yes. 

3392. Does that answer apply both to the Ballinrobe and Tuam Unions r — 
It does to some of the remoter districts of the Tuam Union, but in Ballinrobe 
to a much greater extent, because the distances are much greater. 

3393. Have you been in the habit of attending the meetings of the vicc-guar- 
dians when the relief is administered? — Yes. 

3394. Have the number of applicants been great? — Very great. 

3395- What has been the general appearance of the applicants ? — At first, upon 
my going to the Ballinrobe Union, it was bad, and it became worse; but subse- 
quently to the extension of relief to the able-bodied, after the first pressure was 
■over,‘'tlie class of applicants has become less apparently destitute ; those latterly 
applying do not appear to be in the same state of want that those first relieved 

Who is it who usually makes the application on behalf of the pauper ?— 
The head of the family. 

3397. Does he bring his wife and children with him ?— Yes, every member of 
liis family is required to atteud before tiie vice-guardians, unless sick ; so many 
abuses were discovered from the misrepresentation of the ages of families, and 
also the numbers, that it became necessary to require the attendance of all the 
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339a. Do you believe that there is much imposture practised by applicants for 
relief? — I do ; they accommodate themselves to every variation of the orders that 
are sent down. _ . 

339p. Have you been in the habit of visiting the cabins of the poor in the 
union ?— No, I cannot say that I have ; I have not had time to do so. 

3400. Would you recommend a diminution in the size of the electoral divisions 
•of Ballinrobe and Tuam? — I should. 

3401. Sir J. Graham.] Have you any opinion with respect to the efficacy of 
the workhouse test in Ireland in preventing iinpostur'e r— I have. 

3402. What is your opinion upon that point.- — I think it has been very effica- 
cious, but I think it is becoming less so now. 

3403. Out-door relief to the able-bodied under no circumstances being per- 
mitted by law, ha%’e you an opinion that any more efficacious test than the work- 
house test has been discovered, or can be devised r — I think that if sorue means 
were devised for making the labour in the workhouse more real than it is at pre- 
gent, it would be a great advantage. I think the Board of Guardians have not 
sufficient power of puiiisliing insubordinate paupers; in such a workhouse as the 
Ballinrobe and Tuam there is only one small cell for confinement. 

3404. First of all, in respect to labour independently of punishment: what more 

irksome labour would you recommend ? — I think the introduction of hand-mills, 
by which they might grind their own corn, which has been begun in several 
unions, will prove verv efficacious. . 

3405. Relief to the able-bodied continuing by law as it now is in Ireland, it 
the unions were subdivided, from your experience should you be of opinion that 
new workhouses ought to be built in eacli new union?— We are establishing 
auxiliary workhouses for the unions in different places now. We have temporary 
workhouses taken up in different parts of nearly all those distressed unions 5 
and it will be only making permanent ones of those. 

3406. If the unions were recast, and the size diminished, would you recom- 

mend, as far as possible, that in a central point of the new unions there should 
be workhouses large enough to apply the workhouse test to the able-bodied 
apph’iiig for relief ? — Most certainly. , i c 

3407. Do you think there would be a clanger in multiplying the number ot 

unions, the right of the able-bodied to relief continuing the same as at present, 
without an increase of workhouse accommodation to apply the test . 1 1 1111 ' 

there would he great danger. 

3408. Mr. AJo7isdL] Have you seen the Tables of the proposed now umona 

0.34. ^ ^ 
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,86 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 

and electoral divisions, “ thVgMeral statement 
. of Captain Lareom, and I ““ f “ j ti“j,,act definitions of the electoral divi- 

therefbnt not with any knowle^^^^ 

sions which Captain Laroom ^ approval of the electoral 

3409. T>;“ to^^Lpress my approval of 

^ the electoral divi- 

sionfi^lmTall^Mr^ 

I “TunTng merely 3t;yot;^ltw“ yonr approval 

341,. Therefore Qdid noya^^^ to me 

“/en'XTth^tLt a lery P-^P- reco— 

D°o“you “oncer th°a't the objects which jesi^^^^ to^ arrive aO>' 

means ofadiniinntion ofthearea of tax^ , t 

the Ballinrobe Union ^y d'^rTaUe wir hold in your hand ?-I should 
nrit^o'grafaiLt m tL "-“S' more time to con- 

'll;: I will take one electoral division, 

SiSi t 

rroSrcheU^tat-eirrclSLrtL it is impossible forme to answer 

the question: approved of the principle laid down 

3415. Mr, Herbert.] ^ou that principle is carried out by 

in the report of Captain Laicon . which average over 12,000 acres 

dividing the unions ‘l2 000 acres is a very large area for an 

“^g « wiS 'a inlue of 6,000l„ would yon not say that it was 

' trl!' Mr. Clements.] Do you consi Jr Hint it J 

the vice-guardians enter up Ltered up in the Ballinrobe Union ? 

3419. Up to what period are the they will be audited 

—They are now entered up, and ready September 1848. The second 

on the 21st, as I understand, up , ^ half-year’s were ready, and 

SfyC;nTbf:or;ret!"Su 1 balances were ready to be brought forward 

^”ptup‘trS"mie have the accounts been audited 1-Up to the 20th 
"i:“'Ve?e"all the books 

regularly kept m the nmon^ t » j^f register was not entered up. 

register was kept regularly , the out a & j^„iense pressure, and 

wt?;r“^^^^ So Se£ were ciiarged to the union at large ?- 

Until very lately none. _ _ 

5426 The number 18 increasing now Yes. 

^“^‘glLrnUnrhalih^^^ names of persons 

relieved ?— Yes. 

3429. Periodically ?— 10s. 3430. At 
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3430. At what periodal-Theyhave publishad them twice since I went ^ 

at list they had published one, and the second was m course of publication , 1 

went to the union in October, and I left it in February. _ , u 20 March 1849. 

ci4^i Then, in five months, they published the names twice ; did those pub- 
lications produce any complaints on the part of the ratepayers r— I did not hear 

Where were they published ?— They were printed and sent round to 
the different landlords and occupiers in the district, and they were also posted 
in public places. 

Sir D Norreys.'\ You have made some remarks with respect to the 
dlfficultV of obtaining labour from the paupers. Is there any mode which you 
could suggest which would make the system of acquiring labour in return tor 
relief moi effective in the workhouses?— It is a subject which I have thought 
about a good deal, and I have never been able to devise any sufficient method as 
the workhouses are at present constituted. 

You consider it to be of very material importance to the poor-law 
system ?— Yes ; it is of very great importance to be able to enforce labour in the 
workhouses, and not to take them in there to idle their time away. 

3435- If a pauper refuses or neglects to labour, that is not considered a reason 
for refusing him in-door relief?— No. _ • • i *1, * 

^14^6 Do you conceive that a more distinct enunciation of the principle, that 
rcliS' was only a right in proportion to the labour given in return for the relief, 
would tend to correct those inconveniences of which you have spoken ; for in- 
stance if it were declared that a man who refused to work, or did not work, as 
far as his physical powers enabled him to do so, should cease to have a right to 
relief, would that operate beneficially? — I think it would. I think they should 
be made to give as much work as they can. 

Mr P. Scrope.] That is the case now under the law ? — Yes, but there 
is no mians of enforcing it ; I know that it is acted upon, and that in some cases 
persons are turned out of the workhouse. 

Q4S8 Sir Z> Norreys.] If there were an entry of this kind made on the work- 
horse minutes, that “ J. having refused to work, be discharged from the 
workhouse,” would not the Commissioners comment upon an entry of that kind, 
and say that the guardians had exceeded their duties ; and have you kno^ra any 
case of that kind ?— I have not known any case of their being reprimanded for 
ejecting persons in that manner, but I have known people turned out of the 

workhouse for refusing to work. , . 4-, ,. - at 

^4^0. You have not had to do with a Board of Cruardiansr— JNo. 

■3440. But the vice-guardians with whom you have had to do have had this 
difficulty in obtaining labour in return for relief?— They have m the work- 

^*°344i. What have been the means which have been adopted of compelling 
those paupers to labour?— Stopping their milk. 

3442. Have they found that effective?— No. . o 

3443. Have they ever adopted the plan of taking them before the magistrates . 

— They have. , . ^ . 

3444. Has the result been for the magistrates to send any partip to gaol 

I do not recollect any instance of a man being sent to gaol for having refused to 
work in the unions in which 1 was. _ . j 1 

3445. - But in such a case a pauper in gaol would be maintained by the occu- 
piers alone in the county ?— He would be maintained out of the county rate. _ 

3446. Colonel Dunne.] You have stated that this district of _ Balhnrobe is m 
a very bad state as to the rates ; do you think that the imposition of an addi- 
tional rate upon all property already rated would be of any use in that union . 

—No. 

3447. Do you think the rate could be collected ? No. 

3448. Would it not be better than striking a new rate to allow the people to 
keep the capital they have, and to employ it in the cultivation of the land ; that 
is to say, can they, if capital is abstracted by levying more rates in tlyat district, 
can they cultivate the land ?— I do not think they can cultivate the land it you 
levy more rates in the district. 

3440. Sir L. O’Brien.'} Has the levying of rates among the small farmers 
been attended with much hardship ?— No ; in all cases where property has been 
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rescued by them they have come forward and paid before the property was sold, 
or very nearly in all cases. 

3450. Have they complained that they were frequently called upon to pay 
rates to support people who were just as well able to support themselves as they 
were? — I have heard that said. 

3451. And great discontent has been created with the working of the poor 

law on that account They are discontented with the poor law; they do not 
like to pay anything. _ 

3452. Sir IV. Soinerville.l Supposing there was no such thing as a poor rate, 
do you think the small occupiers would be able to exist as heretofoi’e, the potato 
havino- failed ?— 1 do not think it is the poor rate alone that has ruined them. _ 

34^3. Supposing that no poor rate had been levied in the last two years in 
the Ballinrobe Union, what do you think would have been the consequence?— 

1 think there would have been very great misery and distress in the union. 

3454. Chairman.] Has your attention been turned to the provision of the 

law which limits the receipt of relief to persons holding less than a quarter of 
an acre of land ? — Yes. , , , , i i 

3455. What effect has it produced ?— The effect that has been produced 
been that some persons have given up land, and a great many certificates have 
been given to others who have not given up the land in order to enable them to 
get the relief which they were not entitled to receive. 

3456. Has there been much collusion ? — I believe there has. 

3457. Do you know any cases in which disease or death were produced by the 
refusal of food under the operation of that clause? — I do not recollect any 
instance. 

3458. Sir W. Somerville.'] Have you turned your attention at all to the 
operation of that portion of the law which exempts the occupiers of houses under 
41. from the payment of the rates ?— Yes, I have considered it. 

3459. What do you consider has been the operation of that part of the law? 
— I do not think it has beeii very beneficial. 

3460. Do you think it has encouraged the consolidation of farms, and in- 
creased evictions ? — Y es, I do. 

3461. Chairman.] You think it has led rather more to the eviction of those 
small tenants ?— I think it has. 

3462. Sir JV. Somerville.] Is that the only way in which you thought it had 
not operated beneficially:' — Yes. 

3463. Sir L. O’Brien.] If some other mode could be devised for the relief of 

the poor than the collection of rates, would not a great deal of land be in culti- 
vation that is now waste ? — I really could not say, for I was not in the union till 
last year. . . 

3464. Major Blackall^ Has your attention been turned to the proposition ot 
fixing a 5 s. maximum rate upon the electoral divisions, with a union rate of 2 s. 
afterwards; the proposition is this, that in cases where any electoral division 
rate would exceed 5 s. in the pound, a union rate should be struck, not exceeding 

2 5., upon all unions, for the purpose of assisting those cases where the electoral 
division rate exceeded 5 s. ?— Yes, my attention has been turned to it. 

3465. What effect would the working of such a projiosition have; would it 

tend to encourage or discdurage those other electoral divisions to exert themselves 
to keep their own paupers ?—I think it would make every electoral division make 
their rate up to 5 s. . , , t> 

3466. Mr. Grace.] Outdoor relief is given to a great extent m both Ballin- 
robe and Tuam Unions ; was it want on the part of those people that made them 
apply 0 — In a great measure it was want, and in some measure it was a desire to 
participate in the public funds. 

3467. Do you know whether they were urged on to look for relief by any 
persons ? — I believe they were encouraged to seek relief. 

3468. By whom ? — I believe that the Roman-catholic priests encouraged them 
in many instances. 

3469. Chairman.] Do you think that either by the workhouse test, or by the 
operation of any test, in the breaking of stones, or otherwise, you could materially 
diminish the number of claimants for out-door relief in the Union of Ballinrobe? 
—I am afraid not; the effort has failed to diminish them very materially, for 
although they are struck off for non-attendance in one week they immediately 
make application again, and they must be put on. 

3470. That 
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3470. That answer applies to the persons claiming out-door relief? — Yes. 

347 1 . Then you are of opinion that the only safety is by adhering to the work- 
house test? — It is. 

3472. And in order to make the test more effectual, you think additional powers 
should be given to the guardians to enforce labour in the workhouse? — Yes. 

3473. Major BlackalL'] Have you not found a general inclination on the part 
of people seeking out-door relief, to seek such relief in preference to taking 
.^Qrk? — I believe in a great many instances they will do so ; and I believe in 
some instances, where they have large families, it would be to their advantage 
to do so. 



C?pt. 

D. Labalmondiere. 
20 March 1849. 
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